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Annual Report 



THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 



SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
1894. 





NOTICE. 

Persons havinff copies of the Cambridge School Reports 

that they do not care to keep on file will confer a favor hy sendiryj 

them to the office of the Superintendent of Schools^ as requests 

for some one or more of these reports are frequently made hy 

superintendents of schools and librarians of puJblic libraries. 

The reports especially desired are for the following years : 
1893, 1891, 1890, 1877, 1876, 1875, and all reports previous to 
the year 1869. 

The report for 1892 is not needed^ as the stipply for that 
year is ample. 



^ 



• • * 

...... 

* # 



REPORT 



OF TOB 



SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1894. 



In compliance with Section 142 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions, the Superintendent herewith submits his twentieth annual 
report, it being for the year ending December 81, 1894. 

Population of Cambridge. 



1840 8,409 

la^O 15,215 

1855 20,473 

1860 26,060 

1865 29,112 



1870 39,634 

1875 47,838 

1880 52,699 

1885 59,658 

1890 70,028 



£stimated population, 1894, 84,000. 

School Census. 

Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years 
old or more but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant 
Officers. 



1876 8,218 

1878 8,422 

1879 8,885 

1880 9,390 

1881 . . . . 9,582 



1882 



10,370 



1883 10,490 

1884 10,682 

1885 10,957 



1886 11,131 

1887 11,216 

1888 11,727 

1889 11,750 

1890 11,971 

1891 J2,160 

1892 12,451 

1893 12,644 

1894 12,770 
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Schools and Classrooms. 



Classrooms in use 



Latin School 1 

English High School 1 

Grammar Schools 11 

Primary Schools 21 

Kindergartens 8 

Evening Draining Schools 2 

Evening High School 1 

Evening Elementary Schools ... 4 

Whole number of Day Schools 42 

Number of classrooms for Day Schools 271 

High School and Orammar School Houses. 



11 



11 



11 



11 



It 



ti 



li 



8 

13 

129 

112 

9 

8 

6 

15 



Bchoolhouses. 



Latin 

English High 



AUston 

Corlett 

Harvard . . . . 

Morse 

Peabody ... 
Putnam ...< 
Shepard . . . . 
Thomdike 
Washington 

Webster 

Wellington. , 



ToUl 



Number 

of Class. 

rooms. 



8* 
lit 



2 

16t 

14t 

6 

i3r 

11 

12 
12t 

let 

13|a 



146 



Estimated 
Value. 



$40,000 
220,000 



30,000 
3,000 
45,000 
73,000 
27,000 
60,000 
30,000 
30,000 
25,000 
50,000 
42,000 



$675,000 



Size of 
Lots, sq.ft. 



37,828 
74,366 



15,193 
10,000 
20,494 
25,650 
21,813 
11,900 
14,755 
10,027 
14,951 
25,839 
27,673 



310,489 



Estimated 
Value. 



$15,900 
18,000 



4,600 
1,000 
12,000 
7,000 
7,000 
8,300 
7,000 
4,000 
7,000 
9,000 
8,300 



$109,100 



Total 
Value. 



$55,900 
238,000 



34,600 
4,000 
57,000 
80,000 
34,000 
68,300 
37,000 
34,000 
32,000 
59,000 
50,300 



$784,100 



* Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 

t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laborator>', 
a lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. 

t Also an assembly hall. 

ta On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for 
primary' classes. 
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Primary School Houses. 



SchooUioufes. 



Agasslz 

Boardman 

Cashing 

Dana 

Dunster. 

Felton 

Gannett 

Gore 

Holmes 

Lassell 

Lowell 

Otis 

Parker 

Quincy 

Reed 

Riyerside 

Sargent 

Steams 

Tarbell 

Willard 

Wyman 

Primary Total 

Grammar ** 

High Schools " .... 

Summary 



Number 
of Class- 
rooms. 



7 
8 
2 
4 



12 



8 
6 
2 
4 



4 
4 



12 



6 



112 

127 

19 



258 



Estimated 
Value. 



$18,000 

12,000 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

12,000 

25,000 

6,000 

8,000 

7,000 

12,000 

19,000 

10,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

8,000 

25,000 

6,000 



$198,000 
415,000 
260,000 



$873,000 



Size of 
Lote, sq. ft. 



19,689 
10,018 
14,787 
14,317 
10,000 
15,090 
15,434 

9,900 
11,182 
10,000 
12,033 

8,270 
12,329 

8,469 
12,000 
11,192 

9,995 
10,050 
19,500 
20,079 
14,347 



268,681 
198,295 
112,194 



579,170 



Estlmate<l 
Value. 



$6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,300 
2,000 
4,500 
8,000 
4,000 
4,500 
2,500 
2,500 
4,000 
7,000 
5,000 
1,200 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 



$79,500 
75,200 
33,900 



Total 
Value. 



$24,000 

16,000 

4,000 

6,300 

6,000 

10,500 

15,000 

29,000 

10,500 

10,500 

9,500 

16.000 

26,000 

15,000 

5,200 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

12,000 

30,000 

9,000 



$277,500 
490,200 
293,900 



$188,600 '$1,061,600 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 

[Special teachers are included in the total.] 



December. 


Latin 
School. 


English 

High 

School. 


Grammar 
Schools. 


Primary 
Schools. 


Kinder, 
gartens. 


Total. 


Noniial 
Gradu- 
ates. 


1880 


10 


14 


118 


100 


7 


251 


142 


1800 


10 


15 


121 


101 


11 


263 


146 


1801 


10 


16 


126 


104 


11 


272 


161 


1802 


10 


10 


131 


106 


12 


284 


166 


1803 


11 


10 


138 


108 


13 


207 


171 


1804 


12 


21 


142 


114 


15 


312 


101 



Attendance at all the Day Schools. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1885 


10,213 


8,650 


7,015 


01.5 


1800 


11,014 


10,080 


0,325 


02.4 


1801 


12,468 


10,520 


0,650 


01.8 


1802 


12,845 


10,861 


0,050 


01.7 


1803 


13,107 


11,045 


10,074 


01.2 


1804 


13,254 


11,166 


10,322 


02.4 



Attendance at the Latin School. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1880 


230 


217 


207 


05.5 


18P0 


224 


204 


100 


06.4 


1801 


231 


ii3 


204 


05.7 


1802 


238 


213 


203 


05.4 


1803 


260 


251 


236 


04.1 


1804 


31.0 


303 


286 


04.3 
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Attendance at the English High School. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Regifltered. 


Avcrag:o Number 
Belonging. 


Avenge Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1889 


397 


345 


331 


96.1 


1890 


473 


409 


396 


96.7 


1891 


552 


480 


464 


96.6 


1892 


624 


529 


611 


96.5 


1893 


681 


569 


549 


96.5 


1894 


691 


611 


694 


97.1 



Attendance at the Qrammar Schools. 



Year. 


Numl)er of Pui»il8 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1889 


5,602 


4,864 


4,517 


92.9 


1890 


5,668 


4,891 


4,557 


93.2 


1891 


5,793 


6,052 


4,701 


93.1 


1892 


5,891 


5,175 


4,803 


92.8 


1893 


5,981 


5,206 


4,838 


92.9 


1894 

• 


5,934 


5,200 


4,876 


93.8 



Attendance at the Primary Schools. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1889 


5,617 


4,537 


4,086 


90.0 


1890 


5,321 


4,403 


4,011 


91.1 


1891 


6,499 


4,481 


4,065 


90.7 


1892 


6,697 


4,650 


4,203 


90.4 


1893 


6,757 


4,666 


4,216 


90.3 


1894 


6,815 


4,741 


4,317 


91.1 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 



Year. 


Number of Pwjiils 
Registered. 


Averagre Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Percent of 
Attendance. 


1891 


393 


294 


225 


76.7 


1892 


395 


294 


239 


81.2 


1893 


419 


353 


236 


66.9 


1804 


495 


311 


249 


80.3 



Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class of the Latin 

School. 

Course, 5 years. 



Year. 


Boys. 


Average Ago. 


Girls. 


Average Age. 


1888 


36 


14 yrs. 7 mos. 


24 


15 yrs. mos. 


1889 


37 


14 yrs. 10 mos. 


34 


14 yrs. 7 mos. 


1890 


39 


14 yrs. 6 mos. 


22 


14 yrs. mos. 


1891 


32 


14 yrs. 5 mos. 


35 


14 yrs. 3 mos. 


1892 


52 


14 yrs. 7 mos. 


32 


14 yrs. 7 mos. 


1893 


63 


14 yrs. 6 mos. 


41 


14 yrs. 1 mo. 


1894 


51 


14 yrs. 8 mos. 


44 


14 yrs. 4 mos. 



Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 

Course, 5 years. 



Year. 


Boys. 


Average Age. 


Girls. 


Average Age. 


1888 


13 


18 yrs. 7 mos. 


9 


19 yrs. mos. 


1889 


16 


18 yrs. 11 mos. 


11 


19 yrs. 3 mos. 


1890 


10 


18 yrs. 8 mos. 


7 


19 yrs. 2 mos. 


1891 


22 


18 yrs. 4 mos. 


14 


18 yrs. 4 mos. 


1892 


8 


17 yrs. 8 mos. 


14 


18 yrs. 7 mos. 


1893 


16 


19 yrs. 3 mos. 


7 


19 yrs. 5 mos. 


1894 


15 


18 yrs. 11 mos. 


12 


19 yrs. 6 mos. 
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Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class of the English High 

School and the Manual Training School. 

[The Manual Training School Is connected with the English High School.] 



Year. 


English nigh. 
Course, 4 yrs. 


Average Age. 


Manual Train- 
ing. 
Course, 8 yrs. 


Average Age. 


1888 


147 


16 yrs. 2 mos. 


47 


15 yrs. 2 mos. 


1889 


204 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


49 


15 jn. 3 mos. 


1890 


171 


15 yrs. 1 mo. 


59 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


1891 


196 


15 yrs. 1 mo. 


56 


15 yrs. 5 mos. 


1892 


230 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


85 ' 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


1893 


210 


15 yrs. 3 mos. 


73 


15 yrs. 1 mo. 


1894 


239 


15 yrs. 1 mo. 


72 


15 yrs. 2 mos. 



Number of pupils graduated from the English High School and the 

Manual Training School. 

[The Manual Training School Is connected with the English High School.] 



Year. 


English High. 
Course, 4 yrs. 


Average Age. 


Manual Train- 
ing. 
Course, 3 yrs. 


Average Age. 


1888 


42 


18 yrs. 11 mos. 


Course 


In 1893, 


1889 


52 


18 yrs. 6 mos. 


changed to 

4 years In 

1893. 


6 of the 32 in 
4 years' course. 

In 1891, 


1890 


37 


18 yrs. 7 mos. 




4 of the 26 In 
4 years' course. 


1891 


35 


18 yrs. 4 mos. 


13 


17 yrs. 4 mos. 


1892 


52 


18 yrs. 9 mos. 


25 


18 yrs. i mo. 


1893 


63 


18 yrs. 10 mos. 


32 


18 yrs. f mo. 


1894 


65 


18 yrs. 7 mos. 


26 


17 yrs. 10 mos. 



Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number of 
graduates. 



Admitted 

to 

Latin School. 


Graduated 

from 

•Latin School. 


Admitted 

to 

EngUshHigh. 


Graduated 

from 

English High. 


Admitted to 
Manual Train- 
ing Course. 


Graduated 

from Manual 

Training 

Course. 


628 


186 


1,529 


395 


441 


96 



10 
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Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary 

Schools. 



Tear. 


Grammar 

Schools. 

Course, 6 yrs. 


Average Age. 


Primary 

Schools. 

Course, 3 yrs. 


Average Age. 


1891 


419 


15 yrs. 3 moe. 


1,142 


10 yrs. mos. 


1892 


586 


15 yrs, ^ mo. 


1,146 


9 yrs. 10 mos. 


1803 


487 


14 yrs, 11 mos. 


1,147 


9 yrs. 9 mos. 


1894 


563 


14 yrs. Hi mos. 


1,159 


9 yrs. 8^ mos. 



Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 

Grammar Schools. 



Year. 


In 
4 years. 


In 
5 years. 


In 
6 years. 


In 
7 years or more. 


1892 


10 per cent 


27 per cent 


45 per cent 


18 per cent 


1893 


9 per cent 


29 per cent 


47 per cent 


15 per cent 


1894 


10 per cent 


32 per cent 


42 per cent 


16 per cent 



Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 

Primary Schools. 



Year. 


In 
2 years. 


In 
2>^ years. 


In 
3 years. 


In 
8K years. 


In 
4 years. 


In 
4K years 
or more. 


1892 
189:^ 
1894 


5 per cent 

6 per cent 
8 per cent 


3 per cent 
2 per cent 


66 per cent 
56 per cent 
58 per cent 


3 per cent 
2 per cent 


20 per cent 

20 per cent 

21 per cent 


9 per cent 

12 per cent 

9 percent 



Table showing how many of a class complete the Course of Study. 



Schools. 


Number that 
Kntered. 


Number that 
Graduated. 


Number that 
Kntered. 


Number that 
Graduated. 


Latin School 


60(1888) 
253(1889) 


23(1893) 
95(1893) 


71 (1889) 
230(1890) 


27(1894) 
91 (1894) 


English High School . . . 


Grammar Schools 


1,123(1887) 


487(1893) 


1,222(1888) 


503(1894) 


Primary Schools 


2,082(1890) 


1,147(1893) 


1,909(1891) 


1,159(1894) 
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Number of pupils io all the Day Schools at different periods of 

the year. 



Year. 


First day of the 
first week. 


First day of the 
second week. 


First week 
of October. 


First week 
of June. 


1889 


. 9,684 


10,195 


10,455 


10,238 


1890 


9,687 


10,360 


10,678 


10,221 


1891 


9,580 


10,461 


11,180 


10,863 


1892 


10,184 


10,974 


11,360 


11,204 


1893 


10,692 


11,354 


11,628 


11,342 


1894 


10,889 


11,562 


11,847 


11,532 



Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1894. 



Grade. 



Fourteenth 
Thirteenth . 



Twelfth. 
Eleventh 



Tenth 



Total 



Boys. 



20 
33 
40 

48 



55 



196 



Girls. 



14 
30 
28 
61 
49 



172 



Total. 



34 
63 
68 
99 
104 



368 



Per cent. 



.092 
.171 
.185 
.269 
.283 



Number of pupils in the English High School and in the Manual 

Training School, December, 1894. 



Grade. 



Thirteenth, 
Twelfth .. 
Eleventh . . 
Tenth 



Total 



Boys. 



20(1)* 

64 (39)* 

84 (59)* 

158(79)* 



326(178)* 



Girls. 



45 

71 

105 

162 



383 



Total. 



65 
135 
189 
320 

709 



Per cent. 



.092 
.190 
.267 
.451 



* Manual Training School. 



12 
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Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1894. 



Grade. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


Ninth 


218 
43 
271 
74 
416 
404 
138 
458 
163 
545 


234 
43 
314 
53 
430 
426 
130 
446 
171 
513 


452 
86 
585 
127 
846 
830 
268 

.904 
334 

1,058 


.082 


D 


.016 


Eiehth 


.106 


C 

Seventh 


.023 
.154 


Sixth 


.151 


B 


.049 


Fifth 


.165 


A 


.061 


Fourth 


.193 






Total 


2,730 


2,760 


5,490 









Number of pupils In the Primary Schools, December, 1894. 



Grade. 



Third . 
Second 
First... 



Total. 



Boys. 



702 

^ 720 

1,173 



2,595 



Girls. 



657 

684 

1,034 



2,375 



Total. 



1,359 
1,404 
2,207 



4,970 



Per cent. 



.273 
.283 
.444 



Number of pupils and teachers In the Kindergartens, 

1892, 1893, 1894. 



Year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Number of 
Teachers. 


1892 
1893 
1894 


140 
148 
180 


174 
178 
207 


314 
326 
387 


12 
13 
15 
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Number of pupils belooging to the Evening Drawing Scliools witli 

tlie average attendance. 



1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


228 
120 


166 
106 


188 
110 


219 
127 


242 
142 


217 
103 



Number of pupils belonging to tlie Evening Schools with the 

average attendance. 



1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


425 
181 


739 
298 


1,020 
362 


1,013 
329 


1,085 
419 


1,379 
542 



Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge including 

those in the Parochial Schools. 



1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


2,037 


2,050 


2,127 


2,235 


2,376 


2,492 



Cost of instruction In the Evening Schools. 



Year. 


Elementary. 


High. 


Drawing. 


Total. 


1889 


$1,247 00 


$855 00 


$1,230 00 


$3,332 00 


1890 


1,613 00 


1,260 00 


646 00 


3,319 00 


1891 


1,851 50 


1,191 25 


867 00 


3,909 75 


1892 


1,827 50 


1,226 25 


1,157 00 


4,210 75 


1893 


2,124 50 


1,363 00 


1,531 00 


5,018 50 


1894 


2,293 00 


1,396 00 


1,175 00 


4,864 00 
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Cost of instruction in tlie Day Schools. 

[Sfttulei o[ teucbera, ED|ierlDieuiknt, agent, and truant oIDcert.) 



Y».. 


Xomber of Teicbers 


AveragB NniQber 


Wliole Cost. 


Co»l|*rPupU. 


187(] 


178 


7,066 


»164,9I8 00 


t23 82 


1878 


173 


7,028 


136,491 20 


19 42 


1880 


182 


7,176 


130,371 76 


18 17 


1862 


200 


7,898 


137,328 65 


17 38 


188* 


216 


8,414 


162,290 02 


18 00 


188S 


224 


8,650 


158.640 18 


18 33 


1886 


233 


9.218 


166,277 42 


17 92 


1887 


237 


11,429 


172,136 06 


18 25 


1688 


241 


9,756 


178,773 80 


18 02 


188S 


251 


9.902 


180,810 26 


18 15 


1890 


ms 


10,080 


190,568 21 


18 89 


1801 


272 


10,G20 


196,938 70 


18 72 


1892 


. £84 


10,861 


207,144 22 


19 07 


1898 


201 


11,045 


216,693 12 


10 53 


1894 


SI2 


11,166 


228,873 48 


20 50 



Cost of the Day Schoois. 

■nclilures fur new (cboolhoaMR are no 



Ymt. 


Januarjl. 


Avenwe Number 
cifl-upDa. 


■Whole Coot 


Cost \m PujilL 


1876 


176 


7,060 


8200,891 00 


$28 43 


1878 


173 


7,028 


162,437 77 


23 11 


1880 


182 


7,175 


153,967 56 


21 45 


1882 


200 


7,898 


106,230 52 


SI 04 


1SS4 


216 


8,414 


203,234 60 


24 15 


18SG 


224 


8,650 


200,806 00 


23 90 


1689 


S33 


9,218 


207.530 46 


22 51 


1887 


237 


9,429 


222,079 19 


23 61 


1888 


241 


e,7S6 


225,408 67 


23 10 


1889. 


251 


9,962 


229.421 31 


23 03 


1690 


203 


10,080 


241,980 84 


23 96 


1S91 


272 


10,620 


240,491 67 


23 71 


1892 


284 


10,861 


266.651 02 


24 55 


1893 


207 


11,046 


274,063 82 


24 81 


1S94 


312 


It, 166 


287.137 37 


25 72 
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Summary of the School Census as taken by the Truant Officers, 

May, 1894. 

(The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the 
names and ages of all ])ersons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in 
their respective towns and cities on the first day of May.] 

Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 

than fifteen 12,770 

Number in public schools five years old or more, but less than 

fifteen 10,198 

Number in public schools fifteen years old or more, as shown by 

the school register 1,204 

Number in private schools five years old or more, but less than 

fifteen 1,770 

Number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

than eight 575 

Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less 

than fourteen 06 

Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 131 

Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 812 

Number in the city five years old or more, but less than six . 1,202 

Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen 7,741 

Finances. 

[For the financial year ending December 1, 18M.] 

Cost of instruction in day schools $228,873 48 

Cost of instruction in evening schools 4,864 00 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools . . 43,736 27 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools . 2,400 00 

Cost of text books and supplies 12,000 49 

Expended for incidental expenses 846 63 

Expended for transportation of pupils 681 50 

Expended for land for Latin and English High Schools . . 43,911 45 

Expended for land for schoolhouse in Ward 3 . . . . 7,000 00 

Expended for land for Sleeper Schoolhouse .... 4,256 80 

Expended for construction of Sleeper Schoolhouse . . . 4,046 66 

Expended for finishing the Parker Schoolhouse . . . 5,426 46 

Expended for furnishing the Parker Schoolhouse . . . 384 41 

Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements . . 4,292 55 

Total expenditures for all school purposes .... $363,719 70 
Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hop- 
kins Fund, $745.84, and for the tuition of non-resident pupils, 

$1,001.25, the actual cost of the schools to the city is . $361,972 61 
Assessed value of real and personal estates. May, 1894 . . $77,535,620 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 

1894 .0047 
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Statistics taken from the fifty-eighth annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education. 

Number of cities and towns: cities, 30; towns, 323; . . . 353 

Number of public schools 7,833 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during the 

year 400,600 

Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the pub- 
lic schools 37,105 

Per cent of attendance based upon the average membership . 91 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 089; women, 10,244; .... 11,714 

Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 3,575 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

for the entire year 8f 

Number of high schools 255 

Number of teachers in high schools 1,040 

Number of pupils in high schools . . . ' . . 30,540 
Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of the 

expense of school buildings $7,800,254 31 

Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, and ordi- 
nary repairs 2,167,972 97 

Entire expenditure for public school purposes . . . $9,968,227 28 

Special institutions. 

The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the Mas- 
sachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded. 

AMEBICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1893-94 ... 60 

Paid for these pupils $10,945 96 

CLABK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1893-94 ... 107 

Paid for these pupils $18,791 14 

HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1893-94 ... 105 

Paid for these pupils $11,606 80 

PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1893-94 ... 112 

Annual appropriation from the state $30,000 00 

SCHOOL FOB THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1893-94 ... 167 

Annual appropriation from the state $25,000 00 
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Tabular View — ConUnued. 



KamwotSchDota. 


Teaobcr?. 




No. of Pupils 
Jan. 1, 1B93, 


Pntn»m 


LoalwA.Keeler 


$620 






bUbfll 8. Murray 








BllutS. Paddkck 


620 






Louise A. Silckney 


020 








620 






Acitie A.. Trelegan 


620 








470 








2,000 
700 






Nellie A. BulchiM 






EllaM. Home 


600 






Mary C. Adams 


020 






Caroline L. Blake 
















Emma A. Fauikoer 


S20 






Emily P. Fesienden 


620 








620 

620 






Loulae H. Griswold 






Ellen J. Hunt 


020 






A. Esielle JnKrabam 


620 






Florae. Ingrabam 








Metisaa M. Lloyd 


6:^0 






Evelyn J. Locke 


620 




Tbomdlke 


Huel H. Fletcher 


2,000 


600 




Harriet A. ToanMud .... 










650 






Grace W. Fletcher 


620 






Lottie L. Griswold 


620 






Emma A Hopkins 


620 






EliiabetbG. Hutclilson.. 


620 






Grace L. UortoD 


400 






Mary E. Nwon 


620 














Alice C. Ta^art 


eao 














Lydia A. Wbitchet 








John AV. Freese 








M. Florence McGlwhan . . 


'700 






Alice 1'. Fay 


650 






EidomJ. Clark. 


020 








620 






Mary L. Ella 








Ellen A. Kidder 


020 






Winifred L. Kinsley 


620 
















470 






Margaret J. Penney 


620 














Wary E. Stiies 


820 






Abby M. Webb 


620 




■Webtter 


Jobo D. Bmings 


2,000 


e6s 






1,100 






Alice C. Phinney 


700 






Martha N. Hanson 


700 
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Tabular View — Continued. 



K>muof BchDiili. 


*«cher. 


.^■larlea. 


No. of riiiiLli 


AJlston 


Ida O. Smith 


8620 






Caroline M, Williams.... 


OL'O 




Harvard 












1,200 






Ada H. Wdllneton 


700 








TOO 








660 






Addle L. Bartlett 


B20 








400 






Elizabeth L. Buckley .... 


020 






Mary F. Emerson 


820 






Frances Fabyan 


Hao 






Alice V. Plather 


570 






Eawlla J. French 


H20 






Eliia S. fietchell 


820 






Adeline M. MurpLy 


820 






Louise C. Paiierson 


820 






Annie U. Street 


820 






Emma F. West 


570 






HorLcnae 0, Young 


620 




»""{?s:r.:v.:::: 


Mary A. Townsend 


2,000 


1l73 




Mary E. Towie 


700 






Harcla E. Rldlon 


6.iO 






Elizabeth J. Baldwin .... 


820 














Marie B. Daniel 


570 






Annie M.Dow 


820 






LeIlaF. Drake 


620 






Annie M. Fellows 


820 






Mary E. LeavUt 


820 






Alice E. May 


570 






Eiuilie Richardson 


820 














Lucy M. Soulde 


620 






Gertrude D. Sprague 


570 




Peabody 


Frederick S. Cutler 


2,000 


300 




AddieP. Cleary 








Susan Allison 


620 






AnnaP. Bellows 


620 






Mabel A. Clark 


620 






Ohar!ott« A. Ewell 


020 






Florence E. Frost 


620 






Thomas W, Davia 


2,000 


700 




Frederick B. Tliompson . . 


1,000 






Eliza M. Hussey 


700 






Henriette E. de Rochemont 


G50 






Ella R. Avery 


620 






Mar; A. Cannichael 


620 






Anna L. P. Collins 


6i0 






Sarah M. GrieiJes 


620 






Battle B. Jewell 


400 






Annie B. JoMelyn 


820 
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Tabular View — ConHnued. 



X>m«i<irBcbaolB. 


„....„. 


SatailcB. 


No. of PnpllB 
Jan. 1, 189S. 




Louise A. Eeeler 


J620 






M».bBl S. Mwmy 


520 






RliaS. Pmddact 








Louise A. Siickney 


aa) 






JUry M, Sollivan 


820 








620 






Myra D. Wwbsier 


470 




Shep««I 


Edward O, Grower 


2,000 


681 














800 






Mary (■'• Adams 


620 






Caroline L, Blake 


820 






Mabel E. Blake 


820 






Emaia A. Faulkner 


620 








820 








620 
820 












Ellen J. Hunt 


820 






A. Eatdle InRtabaai 


620 






Flora f. Ingrabam 








HelitsaU. Lloyd 








Evelyn J. Lorke 


820 






KuelH. Flelcber 


2,000 






Harriet A. Townsead 










850 






Grace W. Fletcher 


620 








620 






Emma A Hopkins 


620 






EllMhrth G. Hutchison . . 


620 






Grace L. Morton 


400 






Mary E. Nason 
































Lydia A. Whltcher 


820 






Jobn W. Freese 


2,000 


476 




M. Florence McGlaahao . . 








Alice!'. Fbt. 


650 






Eldora J. Clark 


020 






Lucy A. Downing 


820 






Mary L. Ells 


620 






Ellen A. KWder 


620 






Winifred L. Kinsley 


620 






Emily M. Mar.ton 
















Margaret J. Penney 


820 






















Abby M. Webb 


820 






JobnD, Billings 


2,000 


665 




Melzar H. Jackjon 


1,100 






AHceCPhlnney 


700 






Martha N. Sanson 


700 
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Tabular View — Continued. 



NuiaiDtflchaoK. 


Tetehoi* 


Sauries. 


jiln. 1, 1'sSa. 


e t«r... 




|«S0 
570 






EmmaE. Blllingi 






Flora E. BUlings 
















CbarlotteM.Chaae 


620 








620 














EUilli M. Keilh 


620 








620 






















Harrielle E. Shep»rd 








Ellen F Walson 








FaiinleP Browning 




68 




MaryL. Gaiuwell 






A*^"* { K^.".".".".: 


Maria L. Baldwin 


800 


■1201 




8ar»hE. B»rreU 








Miry U. Carpenter 


620 






































J,?[jTi1e L. Upliam 


470 






Mftiy A. Lewis 
















Chttoilne K. Denyven.... 
















EllMbeth J. Kareber 


020 






(.;r;ice Morgmi 


400 






V. Fkiivnt*- SmitU 










0-JO 






Iwdorel. Foster. 




69 






DaiM 


Georgia B. MMtto 


590 


149 




Junt Jdftpmsaler 








MaUlda-UacmaBter 








Marion B. Magwire 










620 






Mary E.Culby 






Mary A.Doran 










620 






Floii'nce A. Kogers 


040 
570 


176 










470 






Carrie H. Smith 








Sarah J. A. Davis 




178 




Annie M. Bililnga 
















Mary A. Rady 


620 






Frances E. Pendexter 


620 


562 
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Tabular View — ConURHnl. 



N««BO, school.. 


T^ch«. 


Salulu. 


Nd. of ruplla 
Jan. 1. Mi. 












Eliubetb B. Gahiu 


0:H> 






Kathwii.eL.McElroif.... 


oyo 






Julia G. McHueti 


400 






iinrs C. McNally 


li'M 






Marj E. ilulloDej 


O-M 






Ana&laala Peters 


&-M 








&M 






Margaret SullETSJl 


470 






JaneJi;. WhoriBkey 


t>-M 






Marianne M. Webb 


e^u 






Ellen M. Cyr 


e:!0 




IamMI 


Ellen K. B»ll 


040 






Rose V. Collier 


0:^0 






Cora A. KeycrorL 


&20 












Lowell 


EuseblaA. Ulnard 


640 






MalvlnaM. Josliii 


tSti 






Agnes J. McElroy 


670 






Ellen N. UigliWn 


000 






Fruicea Allien 


&M 






Bridget T. Bojle 


470 






EIleaB.ColliBT 


470 






Joseptilne M. Doherty .... 


ti^iO 








0:!0 






Ellen C. Walsh 


&2Q 






Kate P, Wellington 


0:!0 




Parker 


Euiily C. Uallineer 


05I> 


211 




MaryM. Bucknam 


O-M 








4O0 








400 






Maude J.. Hayward 


400 






CbarlotleE. Jewell 


030 






Lucy C. Wjeth 


ti-M 










218 




Margaret T. Bnrke 


020 




Fannie G. Flanders 


470 






Jennie U. Marsh 


400 






Julia A. Kobinson 


0-20 




Bifenlde 




040 






Amanda M. Alger 


O'M 






Mary A. Biirke 


020 






Maiy A. Browu 


040 






Christina D. Barbey 








AllceJ. Ilttbbard 


40U 








fl:!0 
640 




BlearnB 


Fannie £. Ulgglns 


187 




Maria J. Bacon 


e^o 






Ellen A. Cheney 


e-M 








Ol-O 




l^rbell 


Emma J. Voimg 


&40 


100 






tiu 






Ellen P. McCarthy 


&20 






Carrie P. Pierce 


0:;0 
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Tabular Vltw — Continued. 



NanwiotScboDli. 


Tcacliera. 


Salarlei. 


Nn.of Piiplll 
Jaa. !, IStti. 


WllUrd 


Amelia Wrieht 


$110 


450 




Sally N. Cbamberlaln .... 


«11) 






Jtf. EHiabetli Evans 


eao 






KllaJ-. Gulliver 


a-M 






Julia S. tiushee 


(lao 






Mary E. 0. Oarrington. . . 


(iLiO 






Louise W. Harris 








EalhedneM. Lowell 


(lao 








OliU 






BizaD. Watson 


0213 






Grace R. Woodward 


eM 












■Wymlin 


Paniiie E. M. Dennis 


tail) 


801 


Addle M. Ueulnson 








M. Carrie Dickiuau 








Georglanna P. Dutcber. . . 


OiU 








SL^J 






Mary M. Oilman 


OJO 




W.m.gton{G--.-; 


Herbert H. Bates 


2,200 






800 








(too 














Carrie H. Stevens 


700 






Emma M. Taylor 








Mary I. Ford 


4lK) 














Mabel S. Eddy 


OiiO 


45 




Margaret G. MuUoney.... 


5-^ 






Clara A. Hall 










4411 






Gertrude M. Gove 


. 570 


65 




Margaret Sherlock 


400 






Stilina E. Uerthold 


020 
■140 








fi''"™-\ Lowell 


MelindaOatis 


020 


80 




Frances L. Plimpton 








Harriiflte E. Kyaii 


(120 


62 




Neille A. Watson 


440 




1 Rlversiile 


Helen I. Huicliison 

Mabel F. Adams 


620 
440 


61 


\ Spruce Slrest.. 


KallierlneC. Hichmond. .. 


4110 


2S 




Sarah E. Btuslll 






Teacher of Gjmnaslici.. 










Agnes Gordon 








Alice H. Nay 








Sarah J. Stanton 


20(1 






Frederick E. Chapman . . . 


2,000 






James M- Stone 


1,700 




Asslatant lu Drawing 









Tbe Wellini^n KChooUsalraluing e 
tauiilit by yoaag lulles, emdoatoB of no 
leather, under tbe rtirection anil with tb 



ed of gruiuniai anil prinmr7 pupils 
and utndidntfs for ibe iHwItlou of 
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SuPBBiNTENDEKT — Fraocis Cogswell.. 

Agent — Sanford B. Hubbard 

Clebk — Altbea B. Frost 

Tbuant Officbbs — John Carmichael 

Moses M. Child 

Francis M. Mason 

William H. Porter 



Summary. 

Number of pupils in Latin School 

Number of pupils in English High School . . 

Number of pupils in Grammar Schools 

Number of pupils in Primary Schools 

Number of pupils in Kindergartens 

Total 

Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, January 1, 1894 

Increase of pupils, 1894 

Increase of pupils, 1893 

Increase of pupils, 1892 

Increase of pupils, 1891 

Average annual increase of pupils, from 1880 to 1890 (inclusive) 

Cost of Instruction. 



Latin School . 


. $14,359 66 For ea 


English High School 


. 23,061 00 •* ' 


Training School 


11,068 00 ♦* ♦ 


Grammar Schools . 


. 93,574 60 ♦* » 


Primary Schools . 


62,547 40 " * 


Kindergartens 


7,384 82 ♦* * 


Teachers of Sewing 


1,400 00 


Director of Music . 


1,860 00 


Directors of Drawing 


2,500 00 


Teacher of Botany . 


495 00 


Teacher of Gymnastics . 


440 00 


Substitute Teachers 


493 00 


Superintendent 


8,000 00 


Agent . . . . 


1,800 00 


Clerk . . . . 


600 00 


Special Teacher in Pri- 




mary Schools 


900 00 


Truant Officers 


8,400 00 



it 



«c 



tt 



tc 



(i 



$3,000 
1,800 
600 
900 
900 
900 
700 

368 

709 

5,490 

4,970 

387 

11,924 
11,646 

278 
135 
210 
222 
331 



$39 02 
32 51 
15 65 

18 48 
13 34 

19 08 



$228,873 48 For each pupil . . 19 19 

Cost of Instruction in Evening High School .... $1,396 00 

Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools . . . 2,293 00 

Coat of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools . . . *1,175 00 

$4,864 00 

*Ttie director of drawing is principal of tliese schools. No part of his salary Is 
Included in this amoont. 
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The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows : 

Cambridge — English High, * Corlett, * Peabody, * Washing- 
ton, Agassiz, Gushing, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, 
Riverside. 

Cambridgeport — Latin, * Allston, * Harvard, * Morse, 
* Webster, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, 
Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, * Wellington, Willard. 

East Cambridge — * Putnam, ♦Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, 

Otis. 
North Ca^ibridge — * Shepard, Reed, Sleeper, Wyman. 

Remarks on the Statistics. 

The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 147; in the average number belonging, 121; in 
the average daily attendance, 248. In the per cent of attend- 
ance there has been an increase of 1.2 per cent. The number 
belonging to the schools in December, 1893, was 11,646; in 
December, 1894, 11,924; an increase of 278. The entire cost 
of the day schools, excluding the expenditures for new school- 
houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by 
$13,083.55, and the cost per pupil by 91 cents. In the entire 
cost of instruction the increase is $13,280.36, an increase in 
the cost per pupil of 98 cents. While Cambridge expends 
a large amount for her schools, there are two hundred and 
thirty-six towns and cities in the state which make a larger 
expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the 
thirty cities, arranged numerically according to the percentage 
of their taxable property appropriated to the support of public 
schools for the year 1893-1894, Cambridge is the eighteenth; 
and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the thirty-second. In a list of the towns 
and cities of the state, arranged numerically according to the 
sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of 
age, Cambridge is the thirty-sixth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the state are taken 
from the fifty-eighth annual report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 



• Grammar Schools. 
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Textbooks and Supplies. 

At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the school committee. The report 
is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 29 of the rules of the school 
board, the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the 
school year ending July 1, 1894, it being their tenth annual 
report. 

Stock on hand July 1, 1893 $2,660 06 

Purchases and expenditures from the appropriation 14,562 36 

Purchases and expenditures by exchanges . . 393 25 

$17,615 67 

Delivered to schools, officers, etc $14,993 91 

Sold and exchanged from stock .... 109 22 

Stock on hand July 1, 1894 2,512 54 

17,615 67 

The purchases and expenditures have been: — 

For textbooks $6,102 89 

Desk and reference books 1,122 89 

Copy and drawing hooks 1,008 21 

Apparatus and furnishings 1,884 98 

Printing, $380.81 ; expressage and labor, $212.59; 593 40 

Repairing books, $166.09; diplomas, $173.28; . 339 37 

Miscellaneous supplies, etc 3,903 87 

14,955 61 

Less the value of exchanges . . . 393 25 

14,562 36 

The net cost of textbooks and supplies is as follows: — 
Stock on hand July 1, 1893 $2,660 06 

Bills paid by the City Treasurer .... 14,562 36 

jfy 222 42 

Less stock on hand July 1, 1894 . . 2,512* 54 

Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 233 69 

2,746 23 

14,476 19 

We have, net cost of all schools and officers .... $14,476 19 
or an average cost per pupil of $1,243 against $1,109, for the year 1893; $1,149, 
for the year 1892; $1,248, for the year 1891; $1,334, for the year 1890; $.960, 
for the year 1889; $1,068, for the year 1888; $1,051, for the year 1887; $1.17, 
for the year 1886; and $1.88, for the year 1885. The average cost per pupil 
per annum for ten years has been $1,221. 
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The cost of each grade of schools for textbooks and 
supplies is as follows : — 





Net 
Expense. 


Average per Pupil. 




1894. 


1893. 


1892. 


1891. 


1890. 


Hiirh SobooU 


#3,668 81 

6,914 96 

2,043 30 

1,647 46 

191 73 

448 07 

82 41 

692 26 


#3.794 

1.301 

1.264 

.369 

.688 


#8.969 

1.106 

1.006 

.226 

.497 


#3.826 

.969 

2.398 

.140 

.316 


#8.866 
1.231 
1.203 

.648 


#6.362 


Graxninar Schools 


1.618 


Mixed Schools 


J65 


Primary Schools 


.286 


Kinderflrartens 




flv^nixifir Schools 




Snecial Teachers 




Miscellaneous expenses (not 
chargeable to any grade). 






Less nroflt on sales 


$14,488 98 
12 79 










#14,476 19 


#1.243 


#1.109 


#1.149 


#1.248 


#1.334 



There has been an increase of expenditure over that of the 
year 1892-93 of 11,205.18, or of f .134 per pupil. The increase 
in the amount for textbooks is $564.03 ; for desk, reference, 
and library books, f 694.13 ; for apparatus $660.58 ; while the 
expenditures for copy and drawing books and for miscellaneous 
supplies are less than last year by $713.63. 

A large amount was expended for desk, reference, and library 
books, and for physical apparatus for the Latin school this year, 
but comparatively little for the English high school, which 
was well supplied last year. The increase in expenditure for 
the grammar, mixed, and primary schools is due to the intro- 
duction of new reading books, the introduction of physics in 
the grammar schools (160 sets of apparatus have been furnished 
at a cost of $492.79), the purchase of a piano for the Training 
school, and a larger supply of note books, etc., required by 
the new methods of teaching. A small kindergarten has 
been opened at North Cambridge, which was furnished with 
materials. 
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School Accommodations. 

• 

During the summer vacation the two unfinished rooms in the 
Parker schoolhouse were made ready for use at the opening of 
the schools in September. The building, as now completed and 
furnished, cost, exclusive of the land, nearly nineteen thousand 
dollars. This includes a special expenditure of eight hundred 
dollars for deep foundation-walls. The building is of brick, 
and contains six classrooms with convenient cloakrooms and 
toilet-rooms. It is heated by furnaces, and by means of mixing 
valves a constant supply of pure air is secured. 

In North Cambridge, an eight-room schoolhouse is well 
under way, and will probably be ready for use by the first of 
March. The building is of brick, and will cost about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The cost of the land was between forty- 
two and forty-three hundred dollars. The school is named the 
Sleeper school, in honor of Mr. Solomon S. Sleeper. 

Land has been bought for a schoolhouse in East Cambridge, 
and a committee has been authorized to buy a lot for a school- 
house which shall accommodate the pupils of the Belmont 
district and those in that vicinity. 

By the purchase of the land behind the English high school 
building, room has been secured for the extension of the wings 
of that building when required, and for a new Latin school- 
house, which is needed at the present time. 

New plumbing has been put into the Cushing, old Gannett, 
Lassell, and Lowell schoolhouses at a cost of nearly forty-three 
hundred dollars. The objectionable condition of the sanitary 
arrangements of the Washington and the Harvard school build- 
ings should be remedied during the next summer vacation. 

The appointment of a competent mechanic as head janitor is 
again recommended by the committee on schoolhouses. Their 
report says, " Such a man could save the city a large sum every 
year .in fuel, and by making small repairs in and about the 
buildings ; he could also greatly increase the efiiciency of the 
janitors by constant supervision." 

During the past nine years six new schoolhouses have been 
built, three have been enlarged or remodelled, and many of the 
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old ones greatly improved. This work has been done under 
the supervision of the superintendent of public buildings, 
Mr. Benjamin H. Steele. The school department found in 
Mr. Steele a pei*son interested in the schools, and one ready to 
do all in his power for their better accommodation. 

School Reports. 

By the rules of the school committee it is one of the duties 
of the superintendent " to make a report to the Board annually, 
giving an account of the schools, and making such suggestions 
as he may deem advisable.** For several years his report has 
been adopted by the Board as the annual report required by 
statute. It is important, therefore, that the superintendent in 
preparing his report should keep in mind the use to which it 
may be put. 

Fonnerly it was the practice of the committee to give a de- 
tailed account of each school, even mentioning the teachers by 
name, but from year to year the reports have been of a more 
general character ; and, in these recent years, it has been the 
purpose of the superintendent more and more to make them the 
source from which information can be obtained in regard to 
the general plan of the work in the schools, and the doings of 
the committee. 

During the past year the superintendent has received many 
letters from persons seeking information on subjects relating to 
the schools. It is his intention that this report shall contain 
such information as would be given should similar letters be 
received the coming year. In preparing it he has made use of 
the reports of the several committees of the Board, of state- 
ments made by the special teachers, and of information given 
by teachers of special subjects; and he has not hesitated to 
copy from previous reports whatever would be of use in carry- 
ing out this plan. 

Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English 
departments of the Cambridge high school were made two 
separate schools, called respectively "The Cambridge Latin 
School *' and " The Cambridge English High School." At the 
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time of the separation, the Cambridge high school contained 
five hundred fifteen pupils, and the number of teachers was 
sixteen. One hundred sixty-five of the pupils, and six of the 
teachers went to the Latin school. 

The following table shows the growth of the Latin school 
and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with 
the year 1887, the first full year of its organization. The 
salary of the secretary and librarian is included in the cost of 
instruction. 



January 1. 


Number of 
Pupils. 


Number of 
Teachers. 


Cost of 
Instruction. 


Cost per 
Pupil. 


Number of 
Graduates. 


1887 


238 


9 


$11,615 00 


$48 80 


12 


1888 


231 


10 


12,211 00 


52 86 


22 


1889 


219 


10 


12,555 00 


67 78 


27 


1890 


227 


10 


12,607 41 


55 54 


17 


1891 


230 


10 


12.967 50 


56 38 


36 


1892 


282 


10 


12,751 07 


48 66 


22 


1893 


311 


11 


• 13,425 66 


43 17 


23 


1894 


368 


12 


14,359 66 


39 02 


27 



The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the 
above sums by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, a 
fund which can be used only for Classical instruction. The 
cost per pupil each year would be from two to three dollars 
less, according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years. The follow- 
ing Ls the rule in regard to the admission of pupils : " Pupils 
who have received the diploma of their respective grammar 
schools, certifying that they have satisfactorily completed the 
prescribed course of study, may be admitted to either high 
school without an examination. For other persons who de- 
sire admission, an examination shall be held at the beginning 
of the autumn term under the direction of the committee on 
high schools, but pupils may be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing at any time. No pupil from any class in a grammar school 
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shall be examined who does not present a certificate that he 
has pursued his studies during vacation." 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, 
payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other 
half at the middle of the school year. The sessions of the 
school begin at 8.30 A. M., and close at 1.80 P. m. The course 
of study is printed in the appendix of thia report. 

The Latin school has outgrown its present accommodations, 
and steps have already been taken for a new building. The 
land has been bought, and the plans will undoubtedly be 
drawn without delay. 

In September the teacher of physics in thia school, Mr. 
Charles W. Parmenter, after a service of six years, resigned 
his position to accept the head-mastership of the mechanic arts 
high school in Boston, and Mr. Herbert J. Chase was appointed 
his successor. 

Unglish High School. The following table shows the growth 
of the English high school, and the cost of instruction from 
year to year, beginning with the year 1887, the first full year 
of its organization. The salary of the secretary and librarian 
is included in the cost of instruction. 



January 1. 


Namberof 
Pupils. 


Number of 
Teachers. 


Cost of 
Instruction. 


Cost per 
Pupil. 


Number of 
Graduates. 


1887 


320 


12 


$13,950 00 


$43 59 


49 


1888 


363 


12 


14,045 00 


38 69 


42 


1880 


455 


14 


16,157 96 


35 51 


52 


1890 


518 


15 


17,962 50 


84 68 


37 


1891 


675 


16 


18,767 50 


32 64 


48 


1892 


613 


19 


20,488 50 


33 42 


77 


1893 


656 


19 


22,095 00 


33 68 


95 


1894 


709 


21 


23,051 00 


32 51 


91 



The English high school was organized March 1, 1886. In 
1888, manual training was included in the course of study, the 
instruction being given at the Cambridge manual training 
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school. February 12, 1892, the school moved to its present 
commodious building. 

The course of study is arranged for four years. The follow- 
ing is the rule in regard to the admission of pupils : " Pupils 
who have received the diploma of their respective grammar 
schools, certifying that they have completed the prescribed 
course of study, may be admitted to either high school without 
an examination. For other persons who desire admission, an 
examination shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term 
under the direction of the committee on high schools, but 
pupils may be admitted to advanced standing at any time. 
No pupil from any class in a grammar school shall be examined 
who does not present a satisfactory certificate that he has 
pursued his studies during vacation." 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual training 
course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who take 
that course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In both cases the 
tuition is payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the 
other half at the middle of the school year. 

The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 A. M., and for pupils 
not taking the manual training course, end at 1.30 P. M. For 
pupils taking that course the sessions end at 2.30 P. M. 

The building will accommodate about seven hundred pupils, 
and there is room at the manual training school building for one 
hundred fifty pupils. At a comparatively small cost, additional 
rooms can be secured, as the wings were planned for extension. 
The plan and description of the building and the course of study 
are printed in the appendix of this report. 

Maniuil Training School. The " Cambridge Manual Training 
School for Boys " was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. 
It is managed by a board of trustees. The land, the buildings, 
and the equipment were the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current 
expenses of the school are paid by him. Although the manual 
training school is supported by private munificence, and the 
mechanical work is carried on under the direction of a superin- 
tendent, responsible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in 
its essential features, a part of the public school system. All 
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who take the regular course are enrolled as pupils of the 
English high school, and their academic work is carried on 
under the dii-ection of the principal of that school. The school 
was opened in October, 1888. The first class numbered sixty- 
two. At the beginning, the course of study was arranged for 
three years. In 1893, it was changed to a four years' course. 
Four classes have graduated ; the number of graduates being 
ninety-six. The number of pupils in the school at the present 
time is one hundred seventy-eight. 

Admission to the school is through the English high school. 
The tuition for membership to both schools is one hundred fifty 
dollars payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the 
other half at the middle of the school year. The sessions of the 
school begin at 8.30 A. M., and close at 2.30 p. M. The course 
of study is printed in the appendix of this report. 

Manual Training in the Orammar and Primary Schools. The 
following is the report of a special committee appointed Jan- 
uary 1, 1898, to consider the subject of manual training in 
connection with all the grades of the city schools : — 

In view of the excellence of the equipment and the work at the 
manual trainiDg school in our city, established and maintained by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rind;nre, your committee believe that the high school 
grades are abundantly supplied with opportunities for manual training. 
They see also no reason to change the work of the kindergartens. 
Manual training in the grammar grades has been the subject of their 
investigation. 

A number of schools in which manual training could be observed 
were visited, viz. : The Lincoln school in Brookline, the Eliot school in 
Jamaica Plain, and the Waltham manual training school, also the 
school for the instruction of teachers, under the direction of Mr. 
Gustav Larsson, in Boston. A conference was held with Superin- 
tendent Cogswell and with Mr. Harry Ellis, superintendent of the 
Cambridge manual training school; and the opinions of Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, formerly president of the Boston school board, and of Mr. 
Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of tlie Boston schools, were obtained 
in regard to the work in Boston. 

Manual training is undoubtedly beneficial both to boys and to girls, 
and in order to affect the majority of our children, it must be taught 
in the grammar schools. Its value is both educational and economic. 
The boy who quickly tires of books, and to whom the study hour is 
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irksome, is frequently successfully appealed to, and his mind awakened 
when his hands work with his head, when he has to do with the con- 
crete as well as with the abstract, when the making of an object and not 
the reading of a paragraph is the means used to increase his stock of 
knowledge and to develop his powers. 

Through handcraft the creative faculty, so often dormant in the 
pupils of our city schools, is revealed to the pupil, who discovers that 
he can make as well as acquire, — an important discovery in this world 
of struggle and competition. Certain pupils to whom shop work is 
attractive remain in school longer than they could be persuaded to, 
were the work wholly confined to books. To such, who may be said 
to have a mechanical bent, manual training offers an opportunity for 
development to a degree which would probably never be attained 
without it. 

Economically manual training gives familiarity in the use of tools, 
and a skill to the hands which at times every person finds advantageous. 
To many it is a valuable stepping-stone in the path of life, while others, 
whose later vocations are purely literary are broadened and softened by 
once, at least, having been in touch with those whose lines of life have 
fallen in veiy different places; they have seen the dignity of manual 
labor. Again, the pupil whose nervous constitution is too sensitive to 
bear the strain of continuous study finds a healthful relaxation and 
exercise in the work of the bench or the forge. 

Of the several systems of manual training, the Swedish or Sloyd, 
with some changes to adapt it to the American child, is the best. It 
admits a progressive advancement, and is better suited to the age of 
our pupils than is the Kussian. Because of its educational value, it is 
even better for girls than cooking and sewing. To obtain the best 
results the instruction must be given by teachers specially trained, pref- 
erably by men. One instructor can handle profitably not more than 
twenty-four pupils at once at bench work. The pupils of the higher 
grades should give at least one period of two hours each week. For 
the primary and lower grammar grades the periods may be shorter. 
For the higher grades specially equipped rooms must be devoted to the 
work, and such rooms ought to be in the building in which the pupils 
receive their other instruction. Time is lost and discipline suffers 
when the workroom is at a distance from the schoolhouse. 

As a basis for estimating the cost of introduction and maintenance of 
manual training, we may instance the school in Waltham. But one 
building is fitted for the purpose. Pupils are from the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades. The furnishings and their cost are as follows, viz. : 24 benches, 
$312; tools, 8150; 200 lockers, S150; tool cabinet, S25; total, 8637. 
The annual cost of maintenance of this room, and of another room 
where a few pupils of high school grades work, including instruction, is 
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about $2500. In Northampton the expenditure is far less, but the 
work is very elementary, as the only cutting tool used is the pocket- 
knife, and the work is done on the ordinary schoolroom desk, protected, 
when necessary, by a wooden cover. The cost of implements is 81.00, 
and the cost of the first yearns work, including tools, but exclusive of 
instruction, in a building of nine rooms containing 450 pupils, is 
$97.50. The instruction is given by the regular teachers under the 
direction of a specialist. There are two sessions a week, of thirty min- 
utes each. The work begins with the second primary grade. 

The committee believe that manual training, as one means of educa- 
tion, has great value, and that within a very few years we should have 
it in our lower schools. They cannot, however, recommend its imme- 
diate introduction. Important changes in the course of grammar school 
studies, both by addition and by re-apportionment, are yet so recent 
that neither teachers nor pupils are familiar with them; and it does not 
seem wise to make others now. The present straitened financial con- 
ditions warn us to be cautious in making new expenditures. 

They have, therefore, no orders to submit to your consideration; but 
they strongly urge that you keep the subject ever in mind, and that as 
soon as practicable our elementary school course be enriched by manual 
training; and they recommend that, in future, every new grammar 
schoolhouse be provided with a room suitable for shop work, which 
shall be reserved for this purpose; also that in any revision of the 
course in drawing the value of mechanical drawing be fully recognized. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FREDERIC W. TAYLOR, 
F. W. TAUSSIG, 
W. H. CLANCY, 
CHAS. F. WYMAN. 

Wellington (^Training) School. This school was opened in 
September, 1884, and differs from the other schools in this 
respect, — all the grades, except the eighth and ninth, are 
taught by young teachers. Their work, however, is done 
under the immediate supervision of a master and three assist- 
ants, who are held responsible for the instruction and manage- 
ment of the school. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school. 
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who have also graduated from one of our State normal schools 
or from the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for 
the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of equal 
attainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year ; but teachers may 
be excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the 
training school. 

The money compensation for the service is two hundred dol- 
lars. Teachers employed after the required term of service are 
paid at the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and pri- 
mary schools, the number of pupils being about seven hundred. 
It is expected that a kindergarten will soon be opened in con- 
nection with this school. 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. 
The limitation is, that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the 
average cost of pupils in the other schools of the same grades. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the train- 
ing school is authorized to employ six teachers, at a salary not 
exceeding four hundred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes 
in the grammar and primary schools, and, when their services 
are not so required, to work in the schools to which they shall 
be assigned by the superintendent; the amount received by 
each teacher as a substitute to be deducted from her salary. 
These teachers are usually assigned to the training school, that 
there may be at that school a sufficient number of teachers to 
make it practicable for the members of the training class to 
visit other schools of special excellence. 

In regard to the establishment of a kindergarten, the views 
of the committee in charge of the school will be seen by the 
following extract from their annual report : *' Your committee 
feel that a kindergarten would be of very great service to both 
the children and the teachers. The children would be taken 
out of the streets and come under the good influences of the 
school at least a year earlier, and they would learn the first 
lessons in obedience and acquire some habits of orderliness and 
cleanliness and courtesy ; they would begin to practise the arts 
of listening and of answering before they bad to attack the 
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serious problems of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the 
young primary teachers would feel the effect of this training, 
and perhaps be helped to a firmer and gentler form of govern- 
ment in their own rooms, and to a more systematic method of 
teaching by the presence of a busy, orderly, happy kinder- 
garten ; and it is reasonable to hope that they might be kept to 
the level of their best by the unconscious expectation of the chil- 
dren that the happy, active, obedient life that they were used 
to in the kindergarten was to be continued in the upper school. 
In the meantime, the master and his assistants would have the 
best possible opportunity of studying the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the lowest primary grade, and perhaps be able to 
throw some new light on one of the new problems of education 
which is now confronting us." 

Orammar Schools. The number of pupils in these schools 
on the fii"st of December was five thousand four hundred 
ninety, and the number of teachers, including masters and 
special teachers, was one hundred forty-two. The pupils occu- 
pied one hundred twenty-three rooms, an average of nearly 
forty-five to a room. The average number of pupils to a 
teacher, the masters and the special teachers being included, 
was a little less than thirty-nine. The cost of instruction for 
each pupil for the year has been eighteen dollars forty-eight 
cents. This does not include the cost of supervision. 

The course of study is for six yeara, but the schools are so 
classified as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the 
course in four years or in five years. The average age of the 
pupils who entered last September was nine years ten months. 
The number of graduates was five hundred sixty-three, their 
average age being fourteen years eleven and a half months. 
Of these, ten per cent completed the course of study in four 
years, thirty-two per cent in five years, forty -two per cent in 
six years, and sixteen per cent in seven or more years. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at 
the beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils are 
admitted at other times, if it is deemed advisable by the sub- 
committee or the superintendent. 
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Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade in 
the grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the direc- 
tion of the masters and the superintendent. No regular pre- 
announced examinations are held in these schools, but the 
results of such written exercises and written reviews as the 
teachers hold from time to time are used as a part of the basis 
of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school 
is shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in 
the high schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools 
on trial ; and by a rule of the high school committee, any pupil 
who fails to maintain a suitable rank is reported to that 
committee, and no pupil thus reported can continue in either 
high school except by a special vote. Pupils not permitted to 
remain in the high schools have the privilege of going back to 
their respective grammar schools, and of returning to either 
high school at the beginning of the next school year. 

In the grammar schools special teachens are appointed to 
help forward such pupils as seem able to do the work in less 
than six years, and to aid those who without personal instruc- 
tion would require more than six years. In the opinion of the 
superintendent this is one of the most important actions of 
the Board during these recent yeai*s. It removes the most 
serious objection to the graded system of schools. Equally 
valuable, it seems to him, would be the services of such a 
teacher in the English high school. The change from the 
work in the grammar schools to that in the high schools is the 
most difficult one made by the pupils in their whole course of 
instruction. In the grammar schools the pupils are working 
under the constant guidance of their teachers. In the high 
schools the teachers meet their pupils for instruction only 
during the hour of recitation, while even more than in the 
grammar schools the pupils need the aid of a teacher in the 
preparation of their lessons, most of their studies being new to 
them. With this aid many a pupil who now becomes dis- 
couraged and disheartened and perhaps drops out of school, or 
fails of promotion at the end of the year, would be able to do 
the work successfully, and be greatly benefited by it. 
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No change has been made in the course of study, except that 
the work in geography for the fourth and fifth grades has 
been more definitely fixed by the introduction of Frye's pri- 
mary geography, and in one school at least the subject of mental 
arithmetic has been made more prominent. The study of 
geometry and physics has been continued, and the results have 
been satisfactory. 

The following account of the work in physics, prepared by 
Mr. Frederick S. Cutter, master of the Peabody grammar 
school, for Professor Hall's " Elementary Lessons in Physics," 
shows the details of the work as carried on in that school dur- 
ing the past year : — 

The time allotted to physics was one hour a week throughout the 
year, of which half an hour was for laboratory work and half an hour 
for recitation in the classroom. For the work in the laboratory the 
class was divided into divisions of 16 pupils or less. While one divi- 
sion was at work in the laboratory under an assistant teacher, the other 
pupils of the class were reciting or studying under the direction of the 
teacher of the classroom. Thus for a class of 48, for a half-hour lesson 
in the laboratory, the assistant teacher used an hour and a half, while 
for a class of 66 or 60 two hours were required. In my own school, in 
which the class numbered 60 pupils, the following was the program: — 



Dlyislon. 


2-2^. 


2.30-3. 


3-3.30. 


3.30^ 


I 


Laboratory 


♦Geometry 


♦Reading 


Study 


II 


r G^metry 


Laboratory 


Study 


r Reading 


ni 


( Geometry 


Study 


Laboratory 


( Reading 


IV 


Study 


♦Geometry 


♦Reading 


Laboratory 



• Recite together. 

It will be seen that during each of the four periods two divisions 
together were taught by the teacher of the classroom, and one division 
was engaged in study. Thus the work in no way suffered from giving 
the laboratory instruction to small divisions. The half-hour for recita- 
tion was taken in a following session, when all the divisions were taught 
together in the classroom by the teacher of physics. 
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With a class of 48 or less the following program could be used : — 



Division. 


2-2.30. 


2JS0-3. 


3-3.30. 


3.30^. 


I 

II 

ill 


Laboratory 

Geometry 

Study 


Study 

Laboratory 

Geometry 


Geometry 

Study 

Laboratory 


Physics 
Recitation 



The time for the teaching of physics — and also geometry, which has 
been introduced — was obtained in the revision of the program by 
completing the study of geography in the eighth grade, and by some 
modifications of the work in arithmetic. The one hour a week for 
physics was supplemented by making written accounts of the experi- 
ments a part of the language work. In the making of illustrations, 
physics was further correlated with the work in drawing. 

It was thought at first by some persons that a serious objection to the 
introduction of laboratory physics into grammar schools, with their 
large classes, would be the amount of time and labor involved* on the 
part of the teacher in preparation for, and in clearing up after, the 
laboratory lessons. But I have found that the teacher can be relieved 
of a large part of this labor by pupils selected from the class who will 
gladly serve as assistants. In the adjustment of the apparatus for the 
experiments, nothing should be done for the pupils that they could prop- 
erly be expected to do for themselves. But in taking from the cabinet, 
caring for, and putting away, the many articles used, the selected pupils 
can render valuable assistance. Thus for example, one of my boys had 
charge of the 16 large glass jars, — the filling with water, the emptying, 
and the putting away in proper condition. Another pupil had the care 
of the 16 spring-balances; another, of the over-flow cans; another, of 
suitable strings and pins etc. It was the duty of one pupil to see that 
everything needed for an experiment was finally in place, that there 
might be no needless loss of time on the assembling of a division. In 
the preparation for an experiment, the names of the articles required 
were placed upon the blackboard; and the pupils having charge of these 
articles would see that they were rightly placed in the few moments 
before the opening of school, so that little or no time for this purpose 
would be required of the teacher. At the close of school the same 
pupils would see that everything was clean and dry, and put away in its 
proper place. The plan of giving to some pupils a share in the man- 
agement of the work served to increase the general interest and to 
promote success. 
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Primary Schools. The primary schools are under the general 
supervision of a teacher known as a " Special Teacher of Pri- 
mary Schools," whose work is done under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools. 

The number of pupils in these schools, on the first of Decem- 
ber, was four thousand nine hundred seventy, and the number 
of teachers was one hundred fourteen, being an average of 
forty-three and six tenths pupils to a teacher. The cost of 
instruction for each pupil for the year has been thirteen dollars 
thirty-four cents. This does not include the cost of super- 
vision or of special instruction. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years 
old are admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the 
school year, and on the first of March. The average age of 
those who enter is between five and a half years and six years. 
Forty-four per cent of the pupils at the present time are in 
the first grade, twenty-nine per cent in the second, and twenty- 
seven per cent in the third. 

One thousand one hundred fifty-nine pupils graduated last 
June,'at an average age of nine years eight and a half months. 
Of these, ten per cent completed the course of study in 
less than three years, fifty-eight per cent in three years, and 
thirty-two per cent in more than three years. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from grade 
to grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of the teach- 
ers, under the direction of the special teacher of primary 
schools and the superintendent. Promotions by classes are 
made annually at the beginning of the autumn term ; but indi- 
vidual promotions are made at other times, if it is deemed 
expedient by the sub-committee or the superintendent. During 
the past year these schools have received for the first time 
regular instruction in botany, and in the Ling system of Swed- 
ish gymnastics. In botany the instruction was given under 
the supervision of Miss Sarah E. Brassill, and in gymnastics 
under Miss Clara E. Sheppard.* The course of study is 
printed in the appendix of this report. 

* Miss Sheppard had leave of absence for a few months. During that 
time her place was filled by Miss Sarah J. Jacobs. 
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For nearly three years these schools have been under the 
supervision of Miss Lelia A. Mirick ; and under her skilful 
direction and inspiring influence they have steadily improved 
both in the character of the work and in the spirit in which the 
work has been done. The teachers found in Miss Mirick a 
personal fiiend, and it was their pleasure to comply with her 
wishes and to caiTy out her plans. Miss Mirick, now Mrs. 
Cutter, carries with her to her new home the respect and esteem 
of the committee, the superintendent, and the teachers who 
have become acquainted with her during the thirteen years of 
her connection with the schools of Cambridge. 

Kindergarten%. There are now eight kindergartens, a new 
one having been opened last February in rooms hired by the 
city at 49 Spruce street. North Cambridge. This school will 
be removed to the new schoolhouse on Dudley street as soon 
as that building is completed. 

The number of pupils is three hundred eighty-seven, and 
the number of teachers fifteen. The cost of instruction in 
these schools the past year has been nearly seven thousand 
four hundred dollars, or a little mo;re than nineteen dollars a 
pupil. 

It is hoped that during the coming year a kindergarten will 
be opened in connection with the Wellington (Training) school. 

Evening Schools. There are five evening schools, — one high 
school, and four elementary schools. By the rules of the com- 
mittee, these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, 
and continue every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening 
for fifty evenings. The sessions begin at half-past seven, and 
continue two hours. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building, and instruction is given in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, 
English literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonogra- 
phy, Latin, French, and German. The average attendance of 
the school for 1898-94 was two hundred sixteen, and the 
number of teachers was nine. The cost of instruction per 
pupil was six dollars forty-six cents. 
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The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the 
grammar school builduigs, — the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, 
and Webster. The statistics for these schools for 1893-94 are 
as follows: Average attendance in the Allston school, one 
hundred two ; cost of instruction per pupil, six dollars thirty- 
one cents. Average attendance in the Putnam school, one 
hundred forty-four ; cost of instruction per pupil, seven dollars 
six cents. Average attendance in the Webster school, eighty ; 
cost of instruction per pupil, six dollars thirty-four cents. The 
Shepard school was not opened till last October, and therefore 
there are no statistics for this school for 1898-94. The great- 
est hindrance to the prosperity of the evening schools is the 
irregularity of attendance. More than one-third of the whole 
number registered attend school less than one-tliird of the 
time. 

Under the regulations any pupil who is absent three 
successive sessions, without an excuse satisfactory to the 
sub-committee or the superintendent, is discharged. This 
regulation might well be amended by adding the following: 
And no peraon whose record in attendance or deportment has 
been in the past unsatisfactory shall be admitted to an evening 
school without the permission of the sub-committee or the 
superintendent. This would prevent a class of persons from 
joining the schools year after year who derive little or no 
benefit from them, but whose presence for a few weeks in- 
creases the cost of the schools. 

Evening Drawing School. This school is under the super- 
vision of the director of drawing for the day schools. It is 
open fifty evenings during the season, thi*ee times a week, 
beginning about the tenth of October. The school is divided 
into two classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the 
mechanical class two complete courses are provided, — a three 
years' course in machine drawing, and a three years' course in 
architectural drawing. In the free-hand class, provision is 
made for a three years' course in free-hand drawing, and for 
a class in moulding in clay. The average attendance of the 
school for 1898-94 was : Free-hand class, forty ; mechanical 
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class, sixty-three. The cost of instruction per pupil, allowing 
five hundred dollars of the director's salary for his services in 
this school, was sixteen dollars twenty-six cents. 

Drawing, The Prang system of fonn-study and color is used 
in the grammar and primary schools. No drawing books are 
used until the sixth grade. Color is taught by the use of 
colored paper in the five lower grades. During the months 
of May, June, September, and October, the drawing in the 
grammar schools is from nature. 

In the English high school, drawing is compulsory in the 
first year (entering class) and elective in the second year. No 
drawing is taught in the third and fourth years of the English 
high school, or in any class in the Latin school. 

3fu8ic. Instruction in music by the National or Mason 
System is given by the regular teachers in all grades, and in 
the high schools by the director of music. All the schools are 
under his supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learn- 
ing to sing is required to give attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primarj^ and ten minutes a day in 
grammar grades are devoted to study, and pupils are taught 
to sing and sustain their part in reading from the simplest to 
the most difficult compositions in one, two, three, and four 
parts. 

In the high schools forty-five minutes a week are given to 
the study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, 
quartettes, trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. 

Sewing. For the past five years sewing has been taught to 
the girls of the lower grades of the grammar schools. Forty- 
five minutes have been given to the work once a week in each 
grade. Two teachers have been employed the full time, and 
one teacher one-third of the time. The wisdom of introducing 
sewing into the schools is no longer questioned. The super- 
intendent recommends that the boys of the fourth giude be 
taught to sew, at least that they be allowed to join the class in 
sewing, if they show an interest in the work. He also recom- 
mends that the committee on sewing be requested to consider 
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the practicability of introducing cooking into the schools next 
September, the instruction to be given on Saturdays. As an 
experiment four classes could be formed, one to meet in each 
of the following buildings : The Sleeper, the Holmes, the old 
Latin schoolhouse on Lee street, and the new schoolhouse in 
Ward Three. These classes should be open to the girls of the 
eighth and ninth grades. 

Vertical Writing. The extent to which vertical writing has 
been introduced into the schools will be seen by the report 
and orders adopted by the Board at the meeting in May. The 
following is the report and the recommendations which were 
made : — 

That in the opinion of the committee on textbooks and courses of 
study it is inexpedient to proceed at once to the general adoption of the 
vertical system of writing ; but that the evidence as to the probable 
beneficial effects of the system is so strong that an experimental intro- 
duction of it in the Cambridge schools is desirable. The committee 
therefore recommend, in substitution for the orders referred to it, the 
following orders: — 

I. Ordered^ That the vertical system of writing be introduced 
experimentally into the schools of Cambridge for one year, beginning 
September 1, 1894, in not more than three primary schools, and in the 
four lower grades of not more than three grammar schools. 

II. Ordered, That a special committee of three be appointed to take 
charge of the introduction of the vertical system in conference with the 
superintendent; to consider the expediency and practicability of engag- 
ing a special teacher in the use of this system; to examine and rec- 
ommend copy books; and to report to the committee at the end of the 
year. 

Teacher9 — Appointments — Salaries. There are now three 
hundred twelve teachers in the schools of Cambridge. Of this 
number twenty-five have been appointed during the year, and 
fifteen of the twenty-five are graduates of the Cambridge train- 
ing school. 

Among the teachers who have resigned, there is one who 
entered upon her work in 1849. Forty-five years is a long 
term of service, but Miss Martha H. Butler taught success- 
fully in the schools of Cambridge for this period. In the report 
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of the school committee for 1858 were the following words : 
" The Thorndike Alphabet school goes on year after year in 
the even tenor of its way, bringing good results at the end of 
each term. Miss M. H. Butler never relaxes her industry or 
tires in her work." For thirty -six years longer Miss Butler 
did go on in the even tenor of her way, bringing good results 
at the end of each term, never relaxing her industry or tiring 
in her work. 

There is no rule of the school board in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of persons who may be appointed teachers in the Latin 
school and in the English high school, but during these recent 
years only graduates of colleges have been appointed. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in the grammar and 
primary schools who has not had advantages equivalent to a 
high school course, a normal school course, and a year's expe- 
rience in teaching. The same qualifications are required for 
admission to the training school, except the year's experience 
in teaching. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in a kindergarten 
who has not taken a course of study for at least one year at 
some kindergarten normal school approved by the committee 
on kindergartens and the superintendent of schools. 

It is the duty of the committee on the examination of teach- 
ers to inquire and report as to the qualifications of all persons 
nominated to be teachers in the grammar and primaiy schools 
and in the kindergartens, below the grade of master, before 
final action on such nominations is taken by the Board. 

It is also the duty of this committee to inquire and report to 
the Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher 
in the employment of the city, when so requested by any 
member of the Board or by the superintendent. 

Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied with a teacher 
shall give notice of such dissatisfaction to the Board ; and all 
further action in relation to such teacher shall be under its 
direction. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may 
be considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

For the Latin school and the English high school, all nom- 
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inations at a salary other than the minimum shall be made 
only upon the recommendation of a majority of the high school 
committee. 

For the grammar and primary schools, all nominations at a 
salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon the 
recommendation of the three members of the ward committee, 
or of two members and the superintendent. 

For the kindergartens, all nominations at a salary other than 
the minimum shall be made only upon the recommendation of 
a majority of the committee on kindergartens. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may 
visit other schools to observe the discipline and instruction. 
They may be required to attend teachers' meetings or courses 
of instruction in methods of teaching for one hour a week, 
unless excused by the superintendent. Such meetings may be 
held on Saturday morning during term-time, or at such other 
time, not in school-hours, as the committee on textbooks and 
courses of study may du'ect. Meetings held by the superin- 
tendent, and meetings called by him, at the request of the 
director of drawing or the director of music under the au- 
thority of the standing committee having supervision of the 
instruction in these subjects, are in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The salaries of the teachers and school officers are as follows:-^ 

Latin School and English High Schx>oL 

Head Masters 93,000 00 

Masters 2,000 00 

First Assistant 1,050 00 

Assistants, first year 700 00 

with an annual increase of 960 until 9050, the maximum, is reached. 
Temporary Assistants 500 00 

Orammar Schools, 

Masters . 82,000 00 

Sub-Masters 1,000 00 

Master's Assistant 700 00 

Special Teachers 650 00 

Assistants, first year 400 00 

Assistants, second year 470 00 

with an annual increase of $50 until 9620, the maximum, is reached. 
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Primary Schools and Kindergartens, 

The salaries of the teachers of the primary schools and of the kinder- 
gartens are the same as those of the assistant teachers in the grammar 
schools. The assistants in the kindergartens receive for the first year 
$400,, with an annual increase of S40 until the maximum salary, $520, 
is reached. 

Principals of the primary schools receive, in addition to the regular 
salary, five dollars a year for each separate class in the schools under 
their charge, and principals of primary schools of seven or more rooms, 
who are employed in work corresponding to the duties of special teach- 
ers in grammar schools, receive thirty dollars additional salary. 

Special Teachers and Officers, 

Director of Music S2,000 00 

Director of Drawing 1,700 00 

Assistant Teacher of Drawing 800 00 

Teachers of Sewing 600 00 

Superintendent of Schools 3,000 00 

Special Teacher in Primary Schools 1,000 00 

Agent of the Committee on Supplies 1,800 00 

Truant Officers (four are employed) 900 00 

Secretary of the School Committee 300 00 

Page of the School Committee 25 00 

Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School . . . 400 00 

Secretary and Librarian of the English High School . . 500 00 

Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. Their work is 
done under the direction of a committee of the Board. The 
city is divided into four distiicts, and each officer has assigned 
to him the schools in one district. Among their duties in addi- 
tion to those defined by the statutes are the following: To 
visit each school at least once a day ; to assist the teachers in 
enforcing the regulations concerning contagious diseases ; to 
prevent the children from loitering about the school premises ; 
to be in attendance at the evening schools ; and in the month of 
May to take the school census. Monthly meetings of the com- 
mittee are held to hear the reports of the officers, and decide 
what action shall be taken in regard to the cases brought before 
them. 

Tliree truants have been placed on probation by the Court, 
and eight have been sentenced to a truant school. The Mid- 
dlesex truant school at North Chelmsford was designated, on 
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the 19th of December, as the place to which truants and others 
included in the truant act should be sent. It is hoped and 
believed that this school, under the management of the excel- 
lent superintendent, Mr. Moses A. Warren, will become what 
every truant school should be, a real home. During the* year 
one of the truant officers, Mr. John Collier, has died. The com- 
mittee, in their annual report, after referring to his death and 
expressing their appreciation of his services, added : *^ He was 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of every duty confided to 
him." 

Contagious Diseases. During the winter of 189^-94, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria were so prevalent as to lead to the adop- 
tion of more stringent rules governing the return of pupils to 
school who have been exposed to any contagious disease. In 
January, the following order was adopted by the Board: 
Ordered^ That the school board respectfully request the board 
of health to appoint a competent physician to examine all cases 
of contagious diseases in houses in which school children live, 
to keep watch of the course of such cases, and to forward 
promptly to the secretary of the school board notice of the time 
at which children who have been sick or quarantined may 
return to school. 

After considerable delay the request was gi-anted, and Dr. 
Edwin Famham was appointed the physician ^^ to examine all 
cases of contagious diseases affecting attendance of children at 
public schools, and to issue, on behalf of the board of health, 
the certificates required by chapter 198 of the acts of 1885." 

The following is the regulation now in force : No pupil shall 
be admitted to any school without a certificate from a physi- 
cian that he or she has been vaccinated. No teacher or pupil 
shall attend school while any member of the household to which 
such teacher or pupil belongs is sick with smallpox, varioloid, 
diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or during the period of two weeks 
after the death, or recovery, or removal of such sick person ; 
such length of time being certified in writing to the teacher 
by the physician of the board of health. No teacher or 
pupil shall be allowed to attend school who is affected with 
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measles or whooping-cotigh. Teachers shall have authority to 
exclude temporarily from school any pupil who may be afflicted 
with other diseases or eruptions of doubtful character ; but all 
such cases shall be reported at once to the sub-committee 
having charge of the school. 

Lectures on the Weather Maps, During the winter, a series 
of ten meetings has been held at the Harvard University 
Museum in Cambridge, where Professor William Morris Davis, 
assisted by Mr. R. DeC. Ward, met a number of teachers from 
the grammar schools for the purpose of giving practical in- 
struction in the use of the daily weather maps in the schools, 
as a means of laying a foundation for a proper understanding 
of climatology, as it is afterwards encountered in geographical 
study. These meetings grew out of the action of the New 
England Meteorological Society in appointing a committee, 
consisting of Professor William Morris Davis, of Harvard 
University, Professor Winslow Upton, of Brown University, and 
Mr. R. DeC. Ward, assistant in meteorology at Harvard and 
editor of the American Meteorological Journal, ** to consider 
and report upon action that might be taken by or through the 
Society regarding practical instruction to teachers on the use 
of the weather maps in schools." The plan proposed by the 
committee was outlined by Professor Davis to the masters of 
the Cambridge grammar schools last November, and by them 
communicated to a limited number of their teachers, who were 
selected to attend the proposed meetings. The meetings began 
in November and extended into January. The plan of in- 
struction was based on the outline of the subject given in the 
Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Education, and 
included brief instruction regarding local weather observation, 
practical exercises on the preparation and interpretation of 
weather maps, with some explanation of the relation of the 
facts that they exhibit to general meteorology. Particular 
emphasis was given to the importance of advancing slowly, in 
order that the scholars should really acquire an understanding 
of the work as it progressed. 

As a result of this coui'se, something of elementaiy observa- 
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tioQ of the weather has been begun in several of the schools ; 
outdoor thermometers have been provided, the previous equip- 
ment of the schools having been limited to indoor thermom- 
eters, which were observed only for hygienic purposes. A 
number of weather maps were distributed, and outline maps 
for practice were provided as needed. 

Much interest has been shown in the work, and several of 
the teachers have introduced some systematic instruction in 
meteorology in their schools. 

These lectures have been repeated in Hingham, Mass., and 
they have proved to be of great help to teachers working along 
the lines in geography proposed in the report of the Committee 
of Ten. It is proposed by the committee to offer similar courses 
during the winter of 1896-96 to teachers in other places. 
Professor Davis or Mr. Ward will give more definite informa- 
tion in regard to these lectures. 

Lectures on Psychology. A course of ten lectures on psy- 
chology has been given in the English high school building by 
Herbert Nichols, Ph. D. These lectures were provided by the 
"Cantabrigia Club," and were open free to the Cambridge 
teachers. The interest taken in them has been shown by a 
large attendance from week to week. These lectures are to 
be repeated in Boston. 

The Public Library and the Schools. 

Since 1890, books from the public library have been delivered 
at the schools once a week for the use of all the grades in the 
high schools and the three highest grades in the grammar 
schools. This experiment has been so successful that the re- 
striction as to grades in the grammar schools has been removed, 
and now the younger pupils will have access to the books of 
the library, and their general reading will be more directly 
under the guidance of their teachei*s. 

This action of the trustees is not only another proof of their 
interest in the schools, but it is a part of a far-reaching plan 
to bring the library and the people into the closest relation. 

The superintendent would do injustice to his own feelings 
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if he did not refer to her who for more than twenty years was 
the efficient librarian, and who previous to her connection with 
the library had been associated with him as an assistant teacher 
in the Putnam school. 

Miss Almira L. Hayward was appointed a teacher in the 
Putnam school, March 6, 1865. She resigned July 1, 1869, to 
accept a position in a school at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. 
Subsequently she taught in the State normal school of Rhode 
Island. In 1873, she entered upon what proved to be her life 
work — her work in the Cambridge public library. She was 
successful as a teacher, but her preeminent success as a libra- 
rian was so conspicuous that her work in the schools was over- 
shadowed. It may be, however, that this work contributed 
not a little to her greater success in the library. It is certain 
that she had an abiding interest in the schools, and in many 
ways rendered them important service. Long will her name 
be cherished, not only by the superintendent and the teachers, 
but by the many children who sought her friendly counsel. 

On several occasions it has been the privilege of the teachers 
to have Miss Hayward speak to them of the public library, and 
suggest ways by which it might become more helpful to the 
schools. One of these addresses was given only last May. It 
was my intention at that time to print her paper as a valuable 
contribution to this report. This seems now especially appro- 
priate, the words then spoken being her last words to the 
teachers of Cambridge. They were as follows : — 

I am very glad of this opportunity to say a word to you on the rela- 
tion of the schools to the library. We are all educators, and the library 
is a sort of annex to the schools. A large class come to the library 
for their light reading, and it is chiefly through the schools, including 
the college, that our highest work is done. A few words about what 
the library has to offer you, along the lines of your teaching. First, its 
reference library, which, we are often assured, is one of the best in the 
State. During the morning hours there are very few using it; and 
would it not be a good lesson to the more advanced of your pupils to 
assign them questions or topics previously, and then come with them to 
the library some morning and give them a practical lesson in how to 
use reference books? The librarian would gladly be at liberty to help 
in any way, if notified beforehand. 
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Among our recent purchases is the <^ Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives," when in 1770 it met in Harvard hall, Cambridge. Another 
treasure which always interests our young visitors is Colonel Higgin- 
son's ** History of the United States," printed in raised letters for the 
blind. The collection of autographs loaned us is always interesting, 
and we are adding to this and our books by Cambridge authors by gifts 
which will in time give us a valuable collection useful to students of 
literature. Think of the library and all it contains as so much reserve 
force, yours to command, to add novelty and enthusiasm to your daily 
routine. 

The First Manual Training School in Cambridge. 

The following letter under date of January 4, 1895, was 
addressed to the superintendent of schools : — 

Dear sir^ — You were kind enough in 1879 to sanction and 
approve the design of the Cambridge Industrial School Associa- 
tion to institute a set of lessons at the cost of private individuals, 
to teach manual labor to boys in the city. And after seven years' 
experiment you gave your influence when the authorities pro- 
vided for the continuation of those lessons in the public schools, 
and accepted the gift of all the tools and apparatus of the 
association. 

I wish now to ask you to do me the favor to place the record 
of that association in the city archives, so as to preserve the 
memoiy of that first attempt to teach the manual arts in the 
schools ; and I have had copied the final re|X)rt of its proceed- 
ings made to the association in 1887, with the hope of its 
preservation as a piece of history. 

I am yours truly, 

E. S. DIXWELL. 

This first attempt in Cambridge " to teach the manual arts " 
is 80 closely related to the work now going on in the public 
schools, that it seems desirable to the superintendent, not only 
to comply with the request that has been made, but to print 
the report with the prominence it so well deserves. 

It reads as follows : — 

Cambridge Industrial School. 

In the autumn of 1879 under the influence of Rev. 6. L. 
Chaney, an association was formed in Cambridge for the pur- 
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pose of establishing a school for manual training. Such experi- 
ment had already in Massachusetts been tried in Gloucester 
and in Boston. The subject of industrial schools had been 
agitated abroad and at home. People were convinced that the 
time had come for beginning such an enterprise, and they looked 
forward, as their ultimate aim, to the introduction of such 
training into the public schools of the city. 

But in their first steps attention was much occupied by the 
idea of using such a school as a charity, with the hope of ben- 
efiting such poor boys as attended no Qther school, or were not 
advancing well in the literary work of the public schools, and 
who, it was hoped, might be reached and improved or reclaimed 
by manual training. 

The plan was put before the public at a meeting called for 
the purpose and addressed by gentlemen who had experience 
in such matters. 

A liberal sum was raised by contribution. The city govern- 
ment granted the use of a room in one of their public buildings, 
which was fitted with proper benches and outfits at the expense 
of the association. Twelve complete sets of tools suited for 
wood-working were procured. A suitable teacher, who had 
been a practical carpenter, was secured; and advertisements 
were issued for pupils. 

Part of those enlisted for the season came from the ranks of 
the Cambridge Social Union ; part came from the Washington 
grammar school ; and part from other applicants drawn by the 
notices printed in the journals. It was thought best to make 
some slight nominal charge for tuition ; and all were required 
to pay one dollar for the course of twenty lessons of two hours 
each. But it was stipulated that if any lad was unable to pay 
that amount, he should be aided to earn it either in the school 
or elsewhere. 

Many wealthy citizens also desired their boys to have the 
proposed lessons ; and classes were formed of such pupils, who 
paid five dollars each. 

The lessons were fairly under way on the last of January, 
1880. There were six classes of twelve each. The last lesson 
was given June 16, 1880, to twentynsix pupils. 
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On reviewing the year's experiment we were led to congrat- 
ulate ourselves on the result, and to prepare for another season 
with the benefit of the experience so gained. 

The school was begun too late in the season and continued 
too long. As the lessons were given out-ofnschool hours, all 
who were not fully interested in such pursuits found easy 
excuses for omitting the lesson in order to join in sports, and 
as the year advanced, such opportunities became more numer- 
ous and urgent. So the numbers fell off at the end. 

With reluctance the managers were obliged to relinquish the 
merely benevolent side of their enterprise. Experience showed 
that the best pupils at the workbench were those who were 
most attentive and intelligent at their books. The street boys 
who came to us had no willingness to keep order or to save 
tools or materials, or to gain information, or to attend to in- 
structions given. Restraint on their rudeness was resented, 
and kind words were thrown away. It became necessary to 
have gentlemen present at every lesson to watch delinquents 
and to assist the teachers. Such idlers withdrew. 

The others who remained profited highly by the teaching. 
All gained ideas and practice which will remain a very useful 
factor of their being in whatever may be their future walk. 
Those destined to mechanical pursuits took thus early the first 
steps to become skilful artisans. And so the association was 
encouraged to go on. On November 17, 1880, the school was 
reopened with pupils gathered mostly from the public schools, 
with a few from the Cambridge Social Union. The number 
of lessons promised was sixteen, and the number of classes 
was four. The time devoted to the lessons was, as before, 
on Wednesday, P. M., and on Saturday ; and each lesson con- 
tinued two hours. The attendance and application of the 
pupils were satisfactory. To give an idea of the lessons, I will 
detail what was taught in each of the sixteen lessons. 

1. Striking and driving tacks and nails. The proper 
method of doing this, with practice. 
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2. Stnicture of wood. Best method of splitting it and of 
sawing it from the round log to make it the most use- 
ful. Cutting and splitting instruments. Theorj- and 
practice. 

8. Measuring and sawing. 

4. Lining and split sawing. 

5. Gauging and sawing. 

6. Sharpening and setting planes and planing. 

7. Gauging and planing to given dimensions. 

8. Mortising and tenoning. 

9. Halving and block planing. 

10. Rabbeting and dowelling. 

11. Joining by double tenoning and slotting. 

12. Dove-tailing. 
18. Mitering. 
14. Key splicing. 

15 & 16. Making a box. 

These lessons follow to a great extent the manual entitled 
" Wood Working Tools," published by the Industrial school in 
Boston. 

During this year, 1880-81, boys were charged as before one 
dollar, but were required to pay in advance, as many of the 
previous year neglected to pay even such a small sum, and did 
not give their services in lieu thereof. 

During the third year, 1881-82, the number instructed was 
forty, divided into three classes. The lessons continued to be 
given in hours usually accounted by boys as playtime. 

This year the experiment was made of admitting pupils 
without fee, with the result that a part of both the parents 
and the children felt that their hold on the school was slighter 
than when they had to pay so small a sum as one dollar for the 
whole course of lessons. Still, a majority of the pupils made 
good progress, and it was remarked by the teacher that the 
discipline was excellent ; and twenty-two of the whole number 
enrolled their names for the privilege of attending the follow- 
ing year. 

On opening the school the next year, 1882-83, there were 
three classes, — one composed of the former pupils and put to 
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advanced lessons, and two classes of beginners. These last 
were put through the same elementary training as their prede- 
cessors, and the advanced class took lessons of a higher char- 
acter, drawn from the Manual before referred to (as published 
by the Boston Society) ; and at last they were put to laying 
out and preparing a miniature house frame, which enabled 
them to realize the use of all their previous training. They 
showed keen interest in their work, giving voluntary extra time 
to complete their task, and had extra time from the teacher. 
Nearly all desired to engage places for another winter, and 
expressed a desire for lessons in their summer vacation. 

Accordingly, the experiment was tried of a vacation school 
during the summer of 1883. Fifteen entered their names, and 
ten remained through several weeks with good results to them, 
but making a drain on the treasury discouraging for future 
experiments of tliat kind. 

In 1883-84, on the opening of the regular session of the 
school in the autumn, there were eight advanced pupils who 
attended to the close of the term, and a class of beginners, 
eight of whom continued to the end. The instruction was 
like what had been before given. 

There had hitherto seemed much difficulty in advertising in 
such way as to reach pupils or parents. Whether a small 
charge was made, or the lessons were gratuitous, the majority 
of the boys did not care to give their play hours to a school 
even of this unusual kind. 

From these causes the number of pupils had diminished. 
So, during the winter of 1884, arrangements were made with 
the school committee, with the sanction and cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools and of the teachers of the grammar 
schools, whereby a class of twelve from each school, selected 
by the teachers, were sent during school hours to receive man- 
ual teaching as a part of their school course. These lessons 
began March 12, 1884, to five classes of twelve each, and 
were paid for by our association. This may be considered a 
very important epoch of our school and of the public schools. 

These classes received the same lessons, fourteen in number, 
as had been given to classes gathered previously in other ways. 
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The attendance and attention were nearly perfect ; for the boys 
considered this school as part of their grammar school, and 
maintained the same order as they would in that. And ac- 
cordingly their proficiency was quite satisfactory. 

1884-85. The same course was pursued in procuring pupils 
for the next year, 1884-65, i. e., by draft from the grammar 
schools, with about the same result. The selection seemed to 
be made by the teachers of the public schools of those who 
would most easily make up any loss of time from their book 
studies arising from these manual lessons. If any one of- those 
selected was evidently falling off in grammar school studies, 
he was withdrawn from the class ; and if any one left the 
grammar school for any cause, he dropped out of our ranks. 
When possible, in the early part of our course, the gap was 
filled by another boy. On the whole, the experiment worked 
very well, and we felt that benefit was gained and acknowl- 
edged. 

1885-86. So, the next year, classes were detailed from the 
grammar schools and one class also from the high school, and 
the list contained eighty-four lads in seven classes. 

Each class received sixteen lessons and were, generally, 
interested in their work and made marked improvement. 

At this time a turning-lathe and ita tools were added to the 
equipment of the school, by the gift of Miss F. M. Mackay, and 
proved a decided gain, as the boys were eager to learn its use, 
and some of them became quite expert in turning. 

The average attendance from the grammar schools was 95^, 
and from the high school was 62%. It is to be remarked that 
the lessons of the high school class took place on Saturday, 
while their own school was not in session. 

At this point it became evident that lessons in manual art 
could be introduced with good effect into the exercises of the 
public schools, and with small outlay on the part of the city if 
tools and workbenches could be furnished. Gentlemen of the 
school committee were approached, and found to be favorable 
to the idea of introducing such exercises into the common 
schools. Rev. Edward H. Hall became our advocate on the 
Board, and efficiently represented the importance of the meas- 
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ure, and procured an appropriation of $400 to pay for instruc- 
tion. Thereupon the Cambridge Industrial School Association 
ofiEered to the city its whole apparatus for teaching, with the 
understanding that such methods as they had pursued should 
be continued in the public schools. Their offer was accepted 
by the school committee, and the entire apparatus, after being 
put in the best condition, was made over, January 24, 1887, to 
the school committee, and subsequently accepted by them 
and by the city council. And the association thereupon dis- 
solved, having accomplished, as they believed, the object of 
their organization. 

The funds for the expenses of this school have from the 
beginning been collected by the zeal of a few persevering 
individuals, all of them ladies, and were supplied by persons 
residing mostly in Old Cambridge. They were spent by a 
comparatively few, who saw to their prudent use and who have 
successfully conducted the enterprise to the desired result. 

I would in quitting the subject speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of the services of our teacher, Mr. M. C. Beedle, who has 
shown in conducting the lessons great aptness to illustrate and 
explain the precepts by manual performance, by words, and 
also by drawings. He has maintained the order of the school, 
and secured the respect of the pupils. 

I will end this history by expressing the hope that a similar 
benefit may be wrought for the girls. It is notorious that no 
instruction has been provided in the public schools for sewing. 
All the teaching in this art, most essential for girls of all ranks 
in life, has been given for the last twenty-five years or more in 
Cambridge by voluntary effort of certain young ladies, who 
have gathered the poor girls and given them lessons, which the 
mothers were incapable of giving at home, and which were not 
provided in their daily schools. For fitting these girls for such 
life as lies before each of them, the use of the needle is a 
thousand times more essential than some of the branches aimed 
at in the curriculum of our schools; and its omission is a great 
error in their mental and bodily training. 

[This report was written in 1887. Sewing has been taught 
in the schools for the past five years.] 
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In School Committee, February 21, 1895. 

Votedy That the report prepared by the superintendent be 
adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 
1894, and that the secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members of the committee thereto. 

SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 

Secretart/. 

Members of the School Committee for 1894. 

WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 



ELLEN A. GOODWIN, 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, 
t ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
•FRANK W. TAUSSIG, 
SPHERE M. KENDALL, 
ROBERT O. FULLER, 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE, 
t CAROLINE L. EDGERLY, 



ANNE CLARK STEWART, 
EDWARD B. M ALLEY, 
WILLIAM H. CLANCY, 
CHARLES F. WYMAN, 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
MARY E. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE P. JOHNSON, 
CAROLYN P. CHASE, 



FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 



• Betigned, Sept. 20. 
{ Resigned, Maich IS. 



t Elected, Oct. 9. 
t Elected, April 3. 



FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
SuperinlendeTit of Public Schoolt. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LATIN 

SCHOOL. 



The course of study is almost wholly decided by the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard College. The course is also 
of necessity slightly varied, as the ability of the class varies. 
The work which is not done in any one year must be done in 
the next. 

Fifth Class. (Tenth Grade.) 

Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar & Danlell's Begin- 
ner's Latin Book, entire. 

Algebra, five times a week during the year. The Metric System. 

Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the first four months. 

History of England, three times a week the last six months. 

English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden's English 
Composition; The Lady of the Lake. Daily practice in writing 
English. 

Fourth Class. (Eleventh Grade.) 

Latin, five times a week during the year. Caesar's Gallic War, four 
books; Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar; Danlell's Latin 
Composition. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bdcher's Otto's Gram- 
mar, Fart I.; Worman's First French Book; Peppino; Sidge de 
Berlin, 
or 

German, four times a week during the year. Half of Collar's Eysen- 
bach's Lessons; Worman's First German Book; van Daell's 
Preparatory German Header; Hdher als die Kirche; Grimm's 
Marchen. 

Geometry, five times a week the first five months. 

Greek and Boman History, the last Ave months. 

English, one exercise a week for the year. Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers; TheHouseof the Seven Gables; The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Theme writing twice a week. 

Third Class. (Twelfth Grade.) 

Latin, five times a week during the year. Csesar's Gallic War the first 
two months; The ^neid the last eight months, Books L, II., 
III. ; Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar. 
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Greek, five times a week during the year. White's Beginner's Greek 

Book, fifty-one lessons. Chapters I., II., III., of Book I. of the 

Anabasis. 
French, four times a week during the year. Bdcher's Otto's Grammar, 

Part II.; Le Conscrit; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 

(Anecdotes); memorizing of Anecdotes; sight reading, 
or 
German, four times a week during the year. Collar's Eysenbach's 

Lessons; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Minna von Bamhelm. 
Physics, every other day during the year. 
English, twice a week during the year. As You Like It; Tales of a 

Traveller; De Foe's History of the Plague in London. Theme 

writing twice a week. 

Second Class. (Thirteenth Grade.) 

Latin, five times a week during the year. The ^neid. Books lY., Y., 
YL, YII.; Nepos's Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus; Sallust's 
Catiline; Jones's Latin Composition, forty exercises; Latin Gram- 
mar. Written exercises in Latin, or Latin at sight, once a week. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin's Greek Header to 
page 110; Grood win's Greek Grammar; Jones's Greek Composi- 
tion, ten exercises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or 
Greek at sight, once a week the last four months. 

French, every other day during the year. Mile, de la Seigli^re; 
L'Avare; French Composition (Anecdotes); French Grammar; 
sight reading, 
or 

German, every other day during the year. Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm 
Tell; Hermann und Dorothea; Harris's German Composition. 

Physics, every other day during the year. The forty experiments 
required for admission to Harvard College. 

Ancient History, Greece and Home, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examinations once 
a week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Woodstock. Written essays. 

First Class. (Fourteenth Grade.) 

Latin, five times a week during the year. The ^ncid. Books YIIL , 
IX., X., XL, XII., and the Bucolics and the Greorgics; Cicero, 
twelve orations, of which two are at sight. Also written exer- 
cises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition (includ- 
ing the review of Nepos for written work), or Latin at sight. 
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Greek, five times a week during the year. Homer, Books I., 11., III.^ 
entire, and the other selections in Johnson's Iliad; Jones's Greek 
Composition, last thirty exercises. Also written exercises once a 
week during the year in prose composition, Greek Grammar, or 
Greek at sight. 

Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also written exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 

English, every other day during the year. This includes reading (foi 
the first time, or in review) all the books in English required foi 
admission to Harvard College. For 1895 these are: Merchant of 
Venice; Twelfth Night; Milton's L' Allegro, II Fenseroso, Comus, 
and Lycidas; Evangeline; Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Macau- 
lay's Essays on Milton and Addison; Webster's First Bunker Hill 
Oration; The Sketch Book; The Abbot. 

This course of study gives, for the second class, four recitations a day 
during the week ; for the third class, three and four recitations alternately ; 
and for the first, fourth, and fifth classes, three recitations a day. The 
extra time assigned to the second class is necessary for a proper prepara- 
tion for the requirements in the preliminary examination for admission 
to Harvard College. Those who succeed in passing the ^^ Eight-Hour 
Requirements " in their preliminaries have less work left for the last 
year. Those who fail to pass any one or more of their preliminaries 
have as hard a year the last as the last but one. Some prefer to put a 
part of the work of the last year but one into the last year. Those who 
are good students and willing to work can complete the five years' 
course in four years. In the class that entered college last June there 
were three such; In the present first class there are three; in the second 
class, five; in the third class, seven; and in the fifth class, nine, who 
are trying to complete the course in four years. Those who do this 
usually stand at, or near, the head of their classes. 

Textbooks in the Latin School. 

Englifch Literature. Chittenden's English Composition; Hill's Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric; Lock wood's Lessons in English; Strang's Ex- 
ercises In English; Evangeline; Courtship of Miles Standish; 
The Lady of the Lake; Marmion; The Abbot; Woodstock; 
Ivanhoe; As You Like It; Julius Caesar; Merchant of Venice; 
Twelfth Night; The House of the Seven Gables; The Alhambra; 
Tales of a Traveller; The Sketch Book; Silas Marner; Webster's 
First Bunker Hill Oration; Sir Roger de Coverley Tapers; 
Macaulay's Essay on the Earl of Chatham; Macaulay's Essays 
on Milton and Addison; Emerson's American Scholar; David 
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Copperfield; De Foe's History of the Plague in London; Sohrab 
and Rustum; Milton's Lyrics; The Vicar of Wakefield. 

French. Worman's First French Book; Otto's French Grammar; La 
Petite Grammaire; Blotiet's Primer of French Composition; 
Grandgent's Materials for French Composition; Gfisc's French 
Dictionary; L'Abb^ Constantin; L'Avare; La Belle-Nivernaise; 
La Chrestomathie Moderne ; La Chute ; Le Consent ; Les Femmes 
Savantes; Le Si^ge de Berlin ; La Tulipe Noire; Le Chalet; Mile, 
de la Seigli^re; Mile. Solange; Peppino. 

German. Worman's First German Book; Collar's Eysenbach's German 
Lessons; Kdhler's German Dictionary; van Daell's Preparatory 
German Lessons; H5her als die Kirche; Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans; Grimm's Marchen; Minna von Barnhelm; Peter Schlemihl; 
"Wilhelm Tell; Hermann und Dorothea ; Harris's German Compo- 
sition; Freytag's Aus neuer Zeit; Immensee. 

Latin. Collar & DanielPs Beginner's Latin Book; Collar's Practical 
Latin Composition; Daniell's Exercises in Latin Prose Composi- 
tion; Jones's Latin Prose Composition; Allen & Greenough's 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough's CaBsar; Allen & Green- 
ough's Cicero; Allen & Greenough's Ovid; Allen & Greenough's 
Virgil; Chase & Stuart's Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For 
sight reading, Harper's text editions of Ceesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil. 

Greek. White's Beginner's Greek Book; Jones's Greek Prose Compo- 
sition; Woodruff's Greek Prose Composition; Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar and Header; Crosby's Lexicon to the Anabasis; Homeric 
Lexicon; Liddell & Scott's Lexicon; Johnson's Iliad; Anabasis; 
Hellenica; Cyropaedia. 

History. Montgomery's History of England; Creighton's History of 
Borne ; Leigh ton's History of Borne ; Pennell's History of Greece; 
Oman's History of Greece; Sheldon's Studies in Greek and 
Boman History; Allen's Short History of the Boman People. 

Mathematics. Bradbury's Elementary Algebra; Bradbury & Emery's 
Academic Algebra; Bradbury's Academic Geometry; Bradbury's 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Music. Harmony in Praise; Codas. 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics; Hall 
& Bergen's Physics; Gage's Introduction to Physical Science; 
Hunt's Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edwards's Mythology; Harvard Examination Papers. 



COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ENGLISH HIGH 

SCHOOL. 



The course of study pursued by the English high school is sub- 
stantially that ordered by the school committee in 1886, at the time 
of the division of the Cambridge high school. 

The outline here given represents the course in its present state. 



Fourth Class. (Tenth Grade.) 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Studies. 



Latin 

Commercial Arithmetic and Business 
Forms 

Algebra 

History of England 

Physiology and Hygiene (after History) . 

English Composition 

American Prose Writers 

American Poets 

Drawing 



Months. 


Exercises per week. 


10 


6 


10 


6 


10 


6 


6 


8 


4 


8 


10 


2 


5 


1 


5 


1 


10 


1 



An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and 
arithmetic. The other numbers are prescribed fqr all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thorcau, and Emerson; the poets studied 
are Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden's Elements of English Composition, and covers the 
following branches: Punctuation, capitals, the combination and trans- 
formation of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of 
speech, and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, 
composition, and letter writing. 
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Third Class. (Eleventh Grade.) 



2 
8 
4 
5 
6 



Studies. 



Latin 

Book- Keeping and the Laws of Business 

Geometry .....* 

English (after Geometry) 

Physics 

English Literature 



Months. 


Exercises per week. 


10 


5 


10 


5 


6 


5 


4 


5 


10 


6 


10 


1 



The option between Latin and commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two in accordance with their 
decision of the preceding year. 

The English of the second year, based on Lockwood's Lessons in 
English, includes the following: A review, in new forms, and a con- 
tinuation of the first year's work; a brief history of the English 
language, its Anglo-Saxon and classical elements; and the more obvious 
properties of diction. 

The works studied in English literature are Twice-Told Tales, 
Dickens's Christmas Stories, The Lady of the Lake, or Marniion, and 
Ivanhoe. 

The course in physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
ments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, and the 
usual recitation and examination methods. 



Second Class. (Twelfth Grade.) 





Studies. 


Months. 


Exercises per week. 


1 


Latin 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


6 


2 
3 


Preparatory Studies for Scientific Schools 
French 


6 
5 


4 


German 


5 


5 
6 

7 


• 
Chemistry 

Botany 

English Literature 


3 
2 
1 
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Number two may be taken instead of number one (Latin). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of algebra and 
geometry, with advanced work in both, also reviews of arithmetic, and 
is designed to prepare pupils for their preliminary examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other studies that are required, unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment 'to their scholarship or health, 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options 
than those authorized by the school committee, and here pointed out, 
will be permitted. 

No provision is made for a commercial course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire 
to continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may 
do so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one (Latin) for 
this year, and may not wish, since they are not candidates for higher 
institutions, to take number two (the alternative offered for number 
one), they may, for another alternative, begin Latin with the entering 
class. They will take for their other studies cither number three or 
number four, and numbers five, six, and seven. 

The course in chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and results reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes. The Deserted Village and Trav- 
eller, Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers, The Tale of Two Cities, and Quentin Durward. 
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First Class. (Thirteenth Grade.) 





Studies. 


Months. 


Exercises per week. 


1 


Latin (alteraating with number two) 


10 


2 or 3 


2 


Ancient and Mediseval History .... 


10 


3 or 2 


8 


United States History, English Jjanguage, 
and English Literature 


10 


6 


4 


Mathematics 


10 


6 


5 


French 


10 


6 





Grerman 


10 
6 


5 


7 


Astronomy 


8 


8 


Civics 


4 


8 


9 


English 


10 


5 



Numbers three and four are designed for those who do not take 
numbers one and two. Under the English of number three is included 
practice in English composition; also for (1895) the critical reading of 
The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers, Macaulay's Select Essays, The Sketch Book, The Abbot, 
Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, Evangeline, Milton's L' Allegro, 
II Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. 

Number four includes advanced algebra and solid geometry. 

Numbers three and four are prescribed for the final examinations 
for admission to the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and are suitable for candidates for higher sclent ific 
courses in general. 

The option between number five (French) and number six (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (seven, eight, and nine) are prescribed 
for all. 

Special study is given (under number nine) to the works of Shake- 
speare. The plays usually read are Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, A Midsummer-Night's Dream, Macbeth, and Twelfth Night, 
^n addition, a survey of the field of English literature is made, neces- 
sarily brief and general, but with an endeavor to note the more promi- 
nent writers and productions in their right relations one to another, 
and in their proper historical environment. 
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In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing course, special 
individual literature or rhetorical exercises are required at regular inter- 
vals of the lower classes, and, so far as practicable, of the upper also. 
For this work, the pupils of a room are divided into sections. 

The pupil^s exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a 
declamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some inves- 
tigation or visit or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a 
class (or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or 
power, provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the 
teacher's approval. 

The exercises may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings on 
the board, quotations, — by anything or in any way that will contribute 
to a better understanding of the subject presented. 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time 
it is prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever 
individuality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil's subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. 



Drawing and music are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. The new building, with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall, has made it possible to make a beginning in giving these subjects 
the attention which, because of changes and lack of facilities, they 
have not for the past few years received. 

While the studies of the English high school are selected and ar- 
ranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such col- 
leges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining an 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed 
a four years' course of study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils than those in the 
Manual Training school is usually three, but sometimes four. 

But little more than one quarter of the school session is left for the 
preparation of lessons. Failure to do fair work is generally associated 
with a lack of proper daily application. For the pupil of average 
capacity who makes the most of his opportunities at school, two hours 
of home study each school day will doubtless suffice. If the pupil neg- 
lects to study at home, parents may assume that he is not doing at 
school what he ought. In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are 
overburdened because of frail health or lack of mental endurance, a 
seaAonable conference between parents and teachers is desirable. 
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rain distributioD. But the study of cities, their location, the purposes 
they serve as collecting, manufacturing, and distributing centres, leads 
most directly to the immediate purpose of geography in the elementary 
school. From this beginning, and holding to it <as a permanent interest, 
the inquiry into causes and couditions proceeds concentrically to the 
sources of the raw materials, the methods of their production, and the 
climatic, geologic, and other reasons that explain their location and 
their growth. 

In recent years, especially through the scientific study of physical 
geography, the processes that go to the formation of climate, soil, and 
general configuration of land masses have been accurately determined, 
and the methods of teaching so simplified that it is possible to lead out 
from the central idea mentioned to the physical explanations of the 
elements of geographical difference quite early in the course of study. 
Setting out from the idea of the use made of the earth by civilization, 
the pupil in the fifth and sixth years of his schooling (at the age of 
eleven or twelve) may extend his inquiries quite profitably as far as 
the physical explanations of land-shapes and climates. In the seventh 
and eighth year of school much more may be done in this direction. 
But it is believed that the distinctively human interest connected with 
geography in the first years of its study should not yield to the purely 
scientific one of physical processes until the pupil has taken up the 
study of history. 

The educational value of geography, as it is and has been in element- 
ary schools, is obviously very great. It makes possible something like 
accuracy in the picturmg of distant places and events, and removes a 
large tract of mere superstition from the mind. In the days of news- 
paper reading one^s stock of geographical information is in constant 
requisition. A war on the opposite side of the globe is followed with 
more interest in this year than a war near our own borders before the 
era of the telegraph. The general knowledge of the locations and 
boundaries of nations, of their status in civilization, and their natural 
advantages for contributing to the world market, is of great use to the 
citizen in forming correct ideas from his daily reading. 

The educational value of geography is even more apparent if we 
admit the claims of those who argue that the present epoch is the 
beginning of an era in which public opinion is organized into a ruling 
force by the agency of periodicals and books. Certainly neither the 
newspaper nor the book can iufiucnce an illiterate people ; they can 
do little to form opinions where the readers have no knowledge of 
geography. 

As to the psychological value of geography little need be said. It 
exercises in manifold ways the memory of forms and the imagination ; 
it brings into exercise the thinking power, in tracing back toward unity 
the various series of causes. What educative value there is in geology, 
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meteorology, zoology, ethnology, economics, history, and politics is to 
be found in the more profound study of geography, and. to a propor- 
tionate extent, ii\ the study of its merest elements. 

Your Committee la of the opinion that there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the methods of instruction in this branch in recent years, 
due, in large measure, to the geographical societies of this and other 
countries. At first there prevailed what might be named sailor geogra- 
phy. The pupil was compelled to memorize all the capes and head- 
lands, bays and harbors, months of rivers, islands, sounds, and straits 
around the world. He enlivened this, to some extent, by brief men- 
tion of the curiosities and oddities in the way of cataracts, water-gaps, 
caves, strange animals, public buildings, picturesque costumes, national 
exaggerations, and such matters as would furnish good themes for 
sailors' yams. Little or nothing was taught to give unity to the 
isolated details furnished in endless number. It was an improvement 
on this when the method of memorizing capital cities and political 
boundaries succeeded. With this came the era of map drawing. The 
study of watersheds and commercial routes, of industrial productions 
and centres of manufacture and commerce, has been adopted in the 
better class of schools. Instruction in geography is growing better by 
the constant introduction of new devices to make plain and intelligible 
the determining influence of physical causes in producing the elements 
of difference and the counter-process of industry and commerce by 
which each difference is rendered of use to the whole world, and each 
locality made a participator in the productions of all. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Fourth Grade and Grade A. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers and of decimals, using no whole num- 
ber of more than five figures, no divisior of more than three, and 
no decimal beyond thousandths. In the division of decimals the 
divisor is to be a whole number. Addition and subtraction of 
like fractions, and of fractions whose common denominator does 
not exceed twelve. 

Teach the tables of United States Money, Liquid Measure, and 
Dry Measure, with practical examples in changing numbers of 
one denomination to the next higher or lower. 
Additional for Grade A. Avoirdupois Weight, multiplication 
and division of fractions, including mixed numbers, also the 
greatest common factor and the least common multiple of two 
and three numbers, each less than 100, and cancellation. 

Fifth Grade. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers, of decimals, and of common fractions, including 
mixed numbers; also the greatest common factor and the least 
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common multiple of two and three numbers, each less than 100, 
and cancellation. No decimal to extend beyond thousandths, 
no fraction to have a denominator greater thap twelve, and no 
example to contain more than three fractions. In the division of 
decimals the divisor is to be a whole number. 
Teach the table of Avoirdupois Weight, a part of the tables of 
Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, feet, 
yards), and Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), 
with practical examples in changing numbers of one denomination 
to the next higher or lower. Percentage with simple practical 
examples. 

Sixth Grade and Grade B. Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions. 
Teach the tables of Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Meas- 
ure (inches, feet, yards), Avoirdupois Weight, Liquid Measure, 
Dry Measure, Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks), and Miscellaneous Measures, with practical examples in 
changing a compound number to a simple number of a lower 
denomination, and a simple number to a compound number of 
higher denomination. Simple Interest at 6 per cent. 
Additional for Grade B. The unfinished work of the Fifth 
Grade. 

Seventh Grade and Grade C. Compound Numbers, including the men- 
suration of rectangular surfaces and solids; Percentage; Profit 
and Loss; Commission and Brokerage; Insurance; Taxes; Simple 
Interest. 

Additional for Grade C. Partial Payments ; Problems in Interest ; 
Bank Discount; Commercial Discount. 

Eighth Grade. Partial Payments; Problems in Interest; Bank Discount; 
Commercial Discount; Compound Interest; Bonds; Batio and 
Proportion. 

Ninth Grade and Grade D. Partnership ; Involution ; Evolution ; Square 
Boot; Metric System; Book-keeping, confined to simple personal 
and business accounts. 

Additional for Grade D, The unfinished work of the Eighth 
Grade. 

Remarks. In teaching these subjects the examples should 
be of a simple, practical character. Save time by using small 
numbers. Many of the examples should be made by the pupils. 
Those in the textbooks are to be used according to the judg- 
ment of the teacher. Methods of doing work are more im- 
portant than the amount of work done. A single example 
carefully performed, with the reasons for eveiy operation given 
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either orally or in writing, will do more for the advancement 
of the pupil than the working of many examples without expla- 
nation. 

GEOMETRY. 

This outline was prepared by Professor Paul H. Han us, of 
Harvard University, for the use of the teachers attending his 
lectures during the school year 1892-98. 

To the Teachers: 

Geometry has been introduced into the curriculum of the grammar 
school because of its educational value — because it yields a peculiar and 
important kind of knowledge, and a highly desirable mental discipline. 

To realize this educational value, teachers are reminded of the fol- 
lowing principles: — 

1. Early instruction in geometry should be object teaching. 

2. The pupil should make and keep an accurate record of his obser- 
vations, and of the definitions or propositions which his examination of 
the object or objects has developed. 

3. In all his work the pupil should be taught to express himself by 
drawing, by construction, and in words as fully and as accurately as 
possible. The language finally accepted by the teacher should be the 
language of the science, and not a temporary phraseology to be set aside 
later. 

4. The pupil is to convince himself of geometrical truths primarily 
through measurement, drawing, construction, and superposition, not by 
a logical demonstration. But gradually (especially during the last year 
of the work), the pupil should be led to attempt the general demonstra- 
tion of all the simpler propositions. 

6. The subject should be developed by the combined effort of teacher 
and pupil, i. e., the teacher and the pupil are to cooperate in reconstruct- 
ing the subject for themselves. This is best accomplished by skilful 
quesiioniug, without the use of a textbook containiyig the definitions, solu- 
tions, and demonstrations. The teacher should have a definite outline 
which may be in the hands of the pupils, but definitions, solutions, 
constructions, and demonstrations should be wrought out and preserved 
by the pupils with the teacher's assistance. (It is assumed, of course, 
that the teacher has many books at hand for personal inspiration, and 
that he will find in them many exercises which he will adapt to the 
needs of his classes.) 

6. The subject matter of each lesson should be considered in its re- 
lation to life, i. e., the actual occurrence in nature and in the structures 
or machines made by man of the geometrical forms studied; and the 
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application of the propositions to the ordinary affairs of life should be the 
basis and the outcome of every exercise. In other words the pupil 
should not only acquire knowledge and skill, but he should learn to apply 
them. To this end many exercises for practise are necessary, and field 
work and excursions to shops and factories are well nigh indispensable. 

7. Accuracy and neatness are absolutely essential in all the work 
done by the pupils. 

Apparatus, Each pupil needs a pencil, a note-book (letter size), 
divided scale, compasses and protractor. The school should have a 
chain or steel tape for measuring distances in the field, a yard measure 
and a meter measure for measuring lengths indoors, and all the other 
apparatus needed for the outlines which follow. Each school system 
or district should also have a surveyor's compass for measuring angles 
in the field. A very simple goniometer could be made by skilful pupils 
by mounting on a tripod a circular graduated board about a foot in 
diameter, having a movable arm turning on a pivot at the centre of the 
board. By sighting along this movable arm the direction of a given 
line is determined, then after moving the arm until the line of sight 
falls in the other side of the angle to be measured, this angle can, of 
course, be read off on the graduated circular board. 

Grade C and the Eighth Grade. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. What we study in Geometry. (The form and size of bodies and 
of their boundaries and edges.) 

2. Space. Bounded portion of space is a geometrical body. A geo- 
metrical body has only two properties, viz. : shape or form, and size or 
magnitude. Dimensions of a body. Cube, Prism, Pyramid, Cylinder, 
Sphere. Occurrence of each in nature and in the structures made by 
man. Geometrical bodies are called solids. 

3. Surfaces, Boundaries of solids, 1. Plane or flat. 2. Curved. 
Dimensions of a surface. 

4. Lines, 1. Edges of solids. 2. Boundaries of surfaces. 3. In- 
tersections of surfaces. Lines are straight or curved. Dimensions of a 
line. 

5. Points, 1. Comers of solids. 2. Ends of lines. 3. Intersec- 
tions of lines. 4. Designate a place. Bepresentation to the eye of 
point, line, and surface. 

PART I. PLANE GEOMETRY. 

We shall now take these surfaces, lines, and points away from the 
solids to which they belong, put them into or on a single plane, and 
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study their properties withoat considering the solids from which they 
were obtained. 

Pencil point marks a point on paper. Moving point traces a line. 
Line moving not in direction of its length traces surface. 

I. Liaes. 

Kinds of liness 1. Straight; test of straightness. 2. Curved. 3. 
Broken. 4. Mixed or composite. Drawing and reading a line. Two 
points determine the position of a line. 

A. Straight Llnes. 

1. Shortest distance bettceen two points. How many straight lines 
can he drawn between two points? 

2. Directions of a straight line (vertical, horizontal, oblique). 

3. Position of straight lines with respect to each other, 1. Same 
direction. 2. Parallel lines also said to have the same direction. 
Through a given point to draw a line parallel to a given line (with 
triangle and ruler). 3. Lines having different directions. 

B. Curved Lines. 

Recall definition of curved line. Commonest curve is circumference 
of circle. Occurrence in nature and in structures made by man. How 
to draw circle. Centre, Badius, Diameter, Arc, Chord, Tangent. Con- 
centric Circles. Tangent and Intersecting Circles. 

Relation of diameter to circumference (to be determined empirically). 
Pupils measure both the diameter and the circumference in each case, 
and are led to see that circumference is approximately 3.14 times 
diameter. 



To bisect a straight line. 

To divide a straight line into any number of equal parts. 

Measurement of straight lines. Units of length. Description and 
use of surveyor's chain and tape. 

Drawing of mecLSured lines. Drawing to scale. Scale of reduction. 
Reducing factor. 

II. ADgles. 

1. Definition. Terms needed. Beading an angle. 

2. Magnitude and kinds. A degree. 

3. The protractor a.nd its uses — to measure angles; to lay off angles. 

4. Equal angles. Construction of an angle equal to a given angle. 
Sum and difference of angles. 
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6. Oroups of angles, (a) About a common vertex — 1 , adjacent; 2, 
supplementary adjacent; 3, sum of all the angles about a point. (6) 
Opposite angles, (c) Angles made by transversal and parallels — 1, 
exterior-interior; 2, alternate-interior; 3, sum of interior non-adjacent. 
Applications. 

III. Rectilinear Figrures. 

A. Triangles. 

1. Occurrence. Definition. Terms used (sides, base, altitude, 
vertex). 

2. a. Kinds (scalene, isosceles, equilateral, equiangular, acute, obtuse, 
right). 5. Sum of two sides compared with third side. 

3. Important properties. 

a. Sum of angles of a triangle. Corollaries. (What is a corollary ?) 
Exterior angle. 
5. Triangles (or other figures) may be equal or equivaleyit or similar. 

c. Equal triangles; l,if two sides and included angle of one triangle; 
or, 2, if a side and two angles of one triangle; or, 3, if the three sides of 
one triangle are equal to the three sides of another triangle. Applica- 
tions in each case. 

d. Angles at the base of an isosceles triangle. Corollaries. 

e. Converse of last proposition. (What is a proposition?) 

/. Position of vertex of isosceles triangle with respect to middle 
point of the base. 

g. Two isosceles triangles having a common base. Constructions — 
1. To bisect a given line. 2. To bisect a given angle. 3. From a given 
point to let fall a perpendicular upon a given line. 

h. Relation of sides to opposite angles in any triangle, and con- 
versely. 

i. Only one perpendicular can be drawn from a point to a line. The 
perpendicular is the shortest distance from a point to a line, and meas- 
ures that distance. 

Ninth Grade. 

■ 

B. Quadrilaterals and other Polygons, and 

THEIR MOST IMPORTANT PROPERTIES. 

1, Occurrence and kinds of quadrilaterals. Terms used. 

2. Important properties common to all parallelograms. 
a. Sum of any two consecutive angles. 

h. Diagonal divides parallelograms into two equal triangles. 

c. Opposite sides are equal. 

d. Opposite angles are equal. 
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e. Diagonals bisect each other. 

If the opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal, the figure is a 
parallelogram. 

3. Hie Trapezoid. 

a. Construct trapezoids of different shapes. 

b. Sum of two angles adjacent to a non-parallel side. 

c. In isosceles trapezoid angles adjacent to same parallel. 

d. Diagonal divides trapezoid into two unequal triangles. 

e. Median line ; one-half the sum of bases. 

4. Polygons. 

a. In general. Kegular polygon. Diagonals: Number of different 
diagonals. 

6. Sum of interior angles of a polygon. 

c. Centre of regular pol^-gon. Angle at centre. 

d. Construction of regular polygons. 

1. Using protractor and angle of polygon. 

2. Using angle at centre. 

3. Without protractor — consider only regular hexagon, 

0. Areas. 

1. Units of area. 

2. How to find the area of (a) a square; (6) a rectangle; (c) a 
parallelogram. 

3. How to find the area of a triangle. 

4. Comparison of different triangles having equal bases and equal 
altitudes. 

5. How to find the area of a trapezoid. 

6. How to find the area of any polygon. 

7. How to find the area of a regular polygon. 

8. Two simple exercises in the subdivision of areas. 

a. To divide a triangle into five (any number of) equivalent parts 
by lines drawn from the vertex. 

5. To divide a parallelogram into five (any number of) equivalent 
parts by lines drawn parallel to one side. 

D. The Pythagorean Proposition. 

1. In the case of the isosceles right triangle. 

2. In the case of the scalene right triangle whose sides are to each 
other as 3 to 4. 

3. In general. 

4. Applications. 
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JK. Similar Figures, more especially Similar 

Triangles. 

1. By comparing two similar flgures show that — (a) Similar figures 
have the same number of sides. (6) In two similar figures each angle 
of one has a corresponding equal angle in the other, (c) In two similar 
figures corresponding (homologous) sides have a constant ratio. 

2. Two triangles are similar if two angles of one are equal to two 
angles of the other. 

3. The areas of two similar triangles have the same ratio (are to 
each other) as the squares of their homologous sides. 

4. Applications to finding heights and distances. 

lY. Curvilinear Figures. 

A. The Circle. 

1. Definitions, (a) Review properties already considered. (5) An- 
gle at centre and inscribed angle: Sector; Quadraut; Segment. 

2. The situation of the centre of a circle with respect to the perpen- 
dicular to a chord at its middle point, (a) To find the centre of a circle 
or arc. (6) To draw a circle through three given points. 

3. (a) The distances of equal chords from the centre of the circle. 
(6) The distances of unequal chords from the centre of the circle. 

4. Equal chords correspond to equal angles at the centre. 

5. The chord of 60° compared with the radius. To inscribe a 
regular hexagon in a circle. 

6. An inscribed angle is measured by half the intercepted arc. Size 
of an angle inscribed in a semicircle. 

7. Position of tangent with respect to radius drawn to point of 
contact. 

(a) To draw a tangent to a circle at a given point on the circumfer- 
ence. (5) To draw a tangent to a circle from a given point without 
the circle, (c) To inscribe a circle in a triangle. 

8. How to circumscribe a regular polygon about a circle. 

9. How to inscribe a circle in a regular polygon, and how to 
circumscribe a circle about a regular polygon. 

THE AREA OF THE CIRCLE. 

1. The area of the circle equals about 3.14 times the square of the 
radius, or briefly Aa=3.14 r^, in which A stands for the area of the circle, 
r for the radius. 

This truth can be approximately seen by the pupils with the aid of a 
figure or model to be supplied by the teacher. 

2. Area of a circular ring ; of a sector ; of a segment. 
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RELATION OP TWO CIRCUMFERENCES AND OF TWO CIRCLES 

TO EACH OTHER. 

1. Two eircumferences bear the same ratio to each other as their 
radii. 

2. Two circles bear the same ratio to each other as the squares of 
their radii. 

B. The Ellipse. 

1. (a) Occurrence in nature and in structures made by man. (6) 
Conic sections, (c) To draw an ellipse. 

2. Properties. Major axis ; minor axis ; eccentricity. Foci. A 
radius vector. 

3. (a) The sum of the radii vectores for all points is constant, and 
equal to the major axis, (h) The radius veclor drawn to either end of 
the minor axis is equal to half the major axis. 

4. Constructions, (a) To draw an ellipse when the axes are given. 
(b) To draw an ellipse when one axis and the eccentricity are given. 

PHYSICS. 

The following outline of the work in physics was arranged 
by Professor Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard University. 

It is in the main a selection from the experiments performed 
by the teachers during the school year 1892-93, under the in- 
struction of Professor Hall. It will be seen that the list does 
not contain any exercise in Heat, Sound, Electricity, or Mag- 
netism. Professor Hall explains this by saying: "It is my 
opinion at present that laboratory work in these divisions of 
physics is too difficult or too expensive for grammar school 
classes." 

LIST OF EXPERIMENTS. 

1. Volume of a solid by overflow of water from a vessel filled before the 

immersion of the solid. 

2. Weight of a cubic ceiitimeter of wood by measuring and weighing a 

block of rectangular or other convenient shape. 

3. Weight of water displaced by a floating body compared with weight 

of the body. 

4. Demonstration of the principle of Archimedes. 

5. Specific gravity of a solid that sinks in water. 

6. Specific gravity of wood by immersion with a sinker in water. 
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7. Specific gravity of wood by flotation. 

8. Specific gravity of a liquid by specific gravity bottle. 

9. Specific gravity of a liquid by loss of weight of a solid immersed 

therein, 

10. The straight lever. 

11. Experiment upon the centre of gravity of an irregular body^ and the 

influence of its weight tr/ie*i it is used as a lever. 

12. Latcs of the simple pendulum. 

13. Images in a plane mirror. 

14. Index of refraction of water. 

15. Focal length of a lens. 

16. Law qf conjugate foci of a lens. 

17. Shape of the image (rea?) of a straight object as formed by a simple 

lens. 

18. Parallelogram of forces. 

19. Experiments upon friction; influence of area of contact and iy}fluenee 

of pressure. 

20. Images in a cylindrical mirror. 



HISTORY. 

Sixth Grade and Grade B. Eggleslon's First Book in American History 

used as a reading book. 
Seventh Grade and Grade C. Higginson's Young Folks' History of the 

United States, used as a reading book. 
Eighth Grade and Grade C. The first twelve chapters of Fiske's History 

of the United States. 
Ninth Grade and Grade D. Thomas's History of the United States. 

For methods of teaching history, see the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, and the report of the Committee of Fifteen. 

For All the Grades. 

Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects 
in accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 

The law is as follows : " Physiology and Hygiene, which, 
in both divisions of the subject, shall include special instruc- 
tion as to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics on the human system, shall be taught as a regular 
branch of study to all pupils in all schools supported wholly or 
in part by public money." 
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Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly 
defined by the foilowing extract from the laws of our Com- 
monwealth : — 

<' It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded ; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to pre- 
serve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of 
liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices." 

Patriotic S'^vffs. Teach the following songs : America ; The 
Star Spangled Banner; Hail Columbia; Our Flag is There; 
The Red, White, and Blue ; The Battle Hymn of the Republic ; 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Remark. Each pupil should be able to repeat and write the words. 
It is recommended thai in singing America the pupils always rise. 

Physical Exercises. The requirements are as follows: 
'^ Midway in each school session five minutes shall be devoted 
to physical exercises; these shall occur at the same time 
throughout the building and meanwhile the schoolrooms shall 
be thoroughly ventilated." 

The Ling system of Swedish gymnastics is to be used in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Penmanship. Each master will select from the authorized 
list the books for his own school. 
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SEALS OF THE STATE, CITY, AND HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 

Teach the inscriptioa and motto on the State seal, the City 
seal, and the seal of Harvard College. 

Official description of the State seal. The great neal of the Com- 
monwealth shall be circular in form, 
and shall bear upon its face a represen- 
tation of the arms of the Common- 
wealth, with an inscription round abont 
such representation, consisting of the 
words "SIGILLUM RKIPUKLlCiE 
MASSACIIUSETTENSIS;" but the 
colors of such arms shall not be an 
essential part of saitl seal, and an 
impression from an engraved seal 
according to said design, on anj com- 
miasioo, paper, or document of any kind, 
ehall be valid to all Intents and purposes, whether such colors, or the 
representation of such colors by the customary heraldic lines or marks, 
be employed or not. 

The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 
the field or surface is blue, and thereon 
an Iti<lian dressed in his shirt and moc- 
casins, holding in his right hand a bow, 
in his left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold ; and in the upper cor^ 
Dcr above his right arm a silver star with 
five points. The crest sliall be a wreath 
of blue and gold, whereon is a right 
' arm bent at the elbow, and clothed and 
ruffled, the hand grasping a broadsword, 
all of gold. The motto shall be 
" ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB 
LIBEBTATE QUIETEM." 

iMSCttiFTiOH (translated): Seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chuaettB. 

Motto (translated): With the sword she leeks calm peace under 
liberty; or, With the sword she seeks peaceful quiet with freedom; or, 
With the sword she seeks the tranquil peace of freedom. 
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Official description of the City seal. The followiag shall be the 
device of the seal of the 
cit;, to wit : In the centre 
thereof, a shield, bearing 
upon it a view, in distant 
perspectiTe, of Cambridge 
and Boston, united bj a 
bridge ; on the extreme - 
left, the towers of Gore ' 
Hall, and on the extreme . 
right, the dome of the 
State House, to indicate 
the two places ; under 
the shield the inscription 
shall be 

"CANTABRTGIA CONDITA A. D. 1630: 
CIVICO REGIMISE DONATA A. D. 1846." 

Around the seal, as the city motto, shall be the words, 

"LITERIS AXTIQVIS XOVIS INSTITVTIS DECORA." 
Inscription (translated): Cambridge founded A. D. 1630. Made 
a city A. D. 1846. 

Motto (translated) : Adorned with ancient letters and new institu- 
tions. 




Official description of the College seal. Arms Gules ; three open 
books Argent, edges covers and clasps 
Or ; on the books the letters VE RI TAS 
Sable. The seal contains a shield with 
the arms placed on a circular field 
Or, on which the words OHRISTO . 
£T ECCLESIAE Azure ; and arouad | 
the words SIGILLVM ACADEMIAE 
HARVABDIAXAE lif NOV ANG. 



Inscription (translated) : Seal of Harvard College in New England. 
Motto (translated): Truth. To Christ and the Church. 
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Textbooks In the Grammar Schools. 

Reading Books. Appleton's; Barneses; FraDklin; Harper's; Lippin- 
cott's (old and new series); McGuffey's; Sheldon & Co.'s; 
Stickney's; Swinton's; American Prose; Birds and Bees; Hia- 
watha; Evangeline and Snow-Bound; Eggleston's Pirst Book in 
American History; Gilman^s Historical Readers; Lessons on 
Manners; Selections from the Sketch Book; Hawthorne (Ameri- 
can Classic Series); Tanglewood Tales; Grandfather's Chair; 
Wonder Book; Little Daffy do wndilly; Sea-side and Way-side; 
Wood's Natural History Readers; King's Picturesque Geographi- 
cal Reader No. 1; Hans Andersen's Stories; Robinson Crusoe; 
The King of the Golden River; The Children's Hour; Master- 
pieces in American Literature. 

Dictionaries. Worcester's Comprehensive; Worcester's New School. 
For reference, Worcester's and Webster's Unabridged, and 
Webster's International. 

Arithmetics. Bradbury's Eaton's Practical; Colburn's First Lessons; 
Seaver and Walton's Mental; Franklin (Cambridge Ed.). 

Book-keeping. Meservey's Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton's Grammar School; Frye's Primary. 

Geometry. Hill's Lessons for the Use of Beginners. 

Histories. Fiske's; Higginson's and Thomas's. 

Language. Hyde's Practical Lessons in English ; Metcalf 's Language 
Exercises; South worth and Goddard^s First Lessons in Language; 
Tweed's Grammar for Common Schools. 

Music. Carey's Graded Exercises; National New Second, New Third, 
and New Fourth Readers; Whiting's Sixth Reader; Mason's 
New National Music Charts. 

Spelling Books. Harrington's; Metcalf 's. 

Copy Books. Appleton's; Business Standard; Common Sense (verti- 
cal); Duntouian; Harper's; Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's. 

Drawing Books. Prang's Complete Course. 



COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



READING. 

FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 

(1) Teach readiog at fii*st from the blackboard, using short 
sentences expressing in the pupils' own words thoughts sug- 
gested to them by observation and conversation. (2) As soon as 
the pupils understand that written or printed sentences stand 
for thought, teach them to recognize the words of the sentences, 
and then the sounds and letters composing those words. (8) 
After the first three months of school life, use the authorized 
reading books for the first grade. (4) Teach a few pieces of 
standard poetry, also quotations and maxims, as a part of the 
regular exercises, and copy what is taught each term into a 
blank book. 

Remarks. (1) Pleasant conversational tones should be 
cultivated in the pupils in speaking to one another, and the 
same tones should be used in their reading. (2) "To give 
ease and naturalness, nothing is more important than to read in 
phrases. Thus, * I can see,' should be spoken as fluently as if 
it were one word, like ' repartee.' (3) The articles a and the 
should be joined to the following word, as if they formed the 
first syllable of it." (4) llie pupils should be so guided as 
gradually to gain the power of making out the words of a sen- 
tence and of getting its thought. (5) A portion of the time 
devoted to reading should be set apart for reading aloud by 
the teacher. Standard literature suited to the capacity of the 
pupils should be used. 

SPELLING AND DICTATION. 

FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 

(1) Give the pupils careful, persistent drill in analyzing the 
spoken word into its elementary sounds, and the written word 
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into the letters or combinations of letters representing those 
sounds. (2) By the beginning of the spring term let the pupils 
write words and short sentences from dictation. (3) Lead 
them to observe (a) that the first word of every sentence begins 
with a capital letter ; (6) that the word, I, is a capital letter ; 
(<?) that the names of persons, days of the week, and months of 
the year begin with capital letters ; (d) that a period is placed 
after every complete statement ; (e) that every question is 
followed by a question mark. (4) Teach the use of the 
apostrophe when it denotes possession. (5) Teach the names 
and sounds of all the letters before the close of the year. 

Remarks. (1) Pupils should have much practice in the 
use of letter tablets in word and sentence building. (2) The 
spelling of words from memory should not be required until 
pupils can spell them readily at sight and point to each letter as 
it is named. (8) Tlie sentences used for the spelling and 
dictation lessons should contain words selected from the other 
lessons of the day. (4) The work in dictation should be the 
means for teaching the technical part of written language. 
(6) This technical work should include, among other exercises, 
the copying of sentences from the reading book, blackboard, or 
cards ; the writing of sentences dictated by the teacher ; and 
the writing of sentences containing certain words specified by 
the teacher, the spelling of which has already been taught. 

WRITING. 

FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 

(1) Teach the forms and names of the letters and the Arabic 
numerals in the order given in Harper's Writing Manual. (2) 
In addition to the practice in writing the letters separately, 
let the pupils copy words and sentences from the blackboard 
and from cai-ds. (3) Teach them to wi-ite their own names, 
first copying them from cards, later writing them from memory. 

Remarks. (1) At first pupils should write upon a well- 
ruled slate* with a long, well-sharpened pencil ; later, they should 
use paper and pencil. (2) From the beginning give attention 
to the form, size, and slant of letters, and as soon as possible to 

* JBeglnning with September, 1895, paper will be used instead of slatee. 
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spacing (distance apart). (8) Careful attention should be 
given to the writing position, and it should be required so far 
as possible in all written work. (4) During each writing 
lesson much time should be spent in examining each pupil's 
work, giving the needed suggestions. (5) The small letters, 
the capital letters, and the Arabic numerals should be upon the 
blackboard at all times. 

NUMBER. 

FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 

Teach the numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive. 

Adding and subtracting with objects : 
a. Without figures. 
6. With figures. 

Multiplying and dividing with objects : 
a. Without figures. 
6. With figures. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of the numbers taught by 
means of objects. 

Give much practice in adding short columns of figures, the 
sum not to exceed 10 ; verify by subtraction. 

Let the numbers be written in words. 

Teach the Roman numerals to 10. 

Teach the pupils to divide an object into halves, thirds, and 
fourths ; and to combine halves, thirds, and fourths to form the 
whole again. 

Teach the one-cent and two-cent pieces, the nickel and the 
dime, and give practice in the use of toy money. Teach the 
number of pints in a quart, days in a week, and months in a 
year. 

Use the Cambridge Number Cards : — First Year's Work. 

A variety of easy problems should be invented by both 
teacher and pupils in connection with the work in number. 

READING. 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 

(1) Use the authorized reading books for the second grade. 
(2) Teach a few pieces of standard poetry, also quotations 
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and maxims, as a part of the regular exercises, and copy what 
is taught each term into a* blank book. 

Remarks. (1) See remarks for the first grade. (2) The 
blackboard should be in constant use. Each day the pupils 
should find upon it new reading matter — some interesting 
fact, an example in number, a story, a question, or a direction. 
(3) To train pupils to get the thought as they read, they 
should be questioned upon the text, and be required to give 
in their own words the substance of the story read. (4) Pupils 
should be allowed to read frequently without correction or 
comment on the part of the teacher. (5) The reading of 
poetry should not be omitted. (6) A poition of the time ' 
devoted to reading should be set apart for reading standard 
literature suited to the capacity of the pupils. A part of 
this should be done by the pupils, the selections being simple 
enough to be read without hesitation, " interesting enough to 
keep the attention of the class, and valuable enough to be 
worthy of becoming a permanent possession of the children's 
minds." (7) Pupils should have practice in the elementary 
sounds of the consonants and consonant combinations, sepa- 
rately and in combination with the vowels. This will help to 
secure good tone and correct pronunciation, and will enable 
them to find out words for themselves. 

SPELLING AND DICTATION. 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 

(1) Continue phonic analysis, and oral spelling of words by 
letter, also the writing of words and sentences from dictation. 

(2) Review the use of capital letters given for the first grade. 

(3) Lead the pupils to observe (a) that the word O, is a 
capital letter ; (J) that the first word of every line of poetry 
begins with a capital letter ; (c) that the names of countries, 
cities, or towns, schools, streets, squares, parks, states, and 
holidays begin with capital letters. (4) Review the use of the 
period given for the first grade, and teach that every abbrevi- 
ation should be followed by a period. (5) Review the use of 
the question mark. (6) Review the use of the apostrophe to 
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denote possession, and teach its use in contractions. (7) Teach 
the arrangement of work upon slate or paper. (8) Teach the 
abbreviations Mr.^ Mr%.^ An%.^ A. M,^ and P. M. (9) Pupils 
should know the alphabet before the close of the year. 

WRITING. 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 

(1) Continue the practice in writing the letters separately, 
also in making the Arabic numerals, and in copying words and 
sentences from the blackboard, cards, and books. (2) Let 
the pupils write their own addresses and the name of their 
teacher and of their school. 

Remarks. See remarks for the first grade. 

NUMBER. 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 

Review the work for the first grade. 

Teach addition and subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 50, no multiplier or divisor greater than 12 
required. The numbers to 20 should be taught objectively. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of numbers to 60. The 
fiuctional parts of the numbei's to 20 should be taught objec- 
tively. 

Give much practice in rapid work, especially the addition of 
short columns of figures. Verify the work in addition by 
subtraction. 

Let the pupils write in words and in figures the numbers to 
50. 

Teach the Roman numerals to 50. 

Add by twos, threes, fours, etc., to 50 ; subtract by twos, 
thi'ees, fours, etc., from 50. 

Continue the work in the invention of problems by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Teach operations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division to 50, one of the numbers being greater than 10, the 
other 10 or less than 10. 

Teach the number of dimes and of cents in a dollar, and con- 
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tinue the use of toy money. Teach the number of quarts in a 
gallon, quarts in a peck, pecks in a bushel, and units in a dozen. 
Use Cogswell's Lessons in Number. 

READING. 

THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 

(1) Use the authorized reading books for the third grade. 
(2) Teach a few pieces of standard poetry, also quotations and 
maxims, as a part of the regular exercises, and copy what is 
taught each term into a blank book. 

Remarks. (1) See remarks for the second grade. (2) 
Occasionally assign a piece to be read silently ; and, without 
having it read orally, require pupils to give in their own words 
the substance of what they have read. 

SPELLING AND DICTATION. 

THIRD year — THIRD GRADE. 

(1) Review the work for the previous grade. (2) Continue 
phonic analysis and oral spelling of words by letter, also the 
writing of words and sentences from dictation. (8) Before 
the close of the year the pupils should know the Alphabet Song 
as arranged by the director of music. 

WRITING. 

THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 

(1) Continue the work as suggested for the second grade. 
(2) Let the pupils write their own addresses, the name of their 
teacher and of their school, and the names of other pupils in the 
class. 

Remarks. See remarks for the first grade. 

NUMBER. 

THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 

Review the work for the second grade. 

Teach addition and subtraction, multiplication and division 
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of numbers to 144 inclusive, no multiplier or divisor gi^ater 
than 12 required. 

Teach the equal fractional parts of numbers to 144 inclusive, 
using no fraction smaller than ^. 

Continue the practice in rapid work, especially the addition 
of columns of figures, and aim to secure accuracy as well as 
rapidity. Verify the work in addition by subtraction. 

Add by twos, threes, fours, etc., to 100 ; subtract by twos, 
threes, fours, etc., from 100. 

Teach easy problems involving the different combinations and 
separations taught. 

Let the pupils write numbers in words and in figures to 
thousands ; also let them perform simple examples in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Continue the work in the invention of problems by both 
teacher and pupils. 

Teach Roman numerals to 100. 

Teach the number of gills in a pint, ounces in a pound, 
seconds in a minute, minutes in an hour, hours in a day, days 
in a common year, inches in a foot, feet in a yard, square inches 
in a square foot, and square feet in a square yard. 

Give exercises in buying and selling and making change, 
telling the time of day, and weighing and measuring. 

Use Cogswell's Lessons in Number. 

LANGUAGE. 

ALL THE GRADES. 

(1) Give pupils daily practice in speaking and writing their 
own thoughts, in order that they may be trained to 8i)eak and 
write fluently and correctly. The following subjects may be 
used for this purpose : — Color, form, size, qualities of objects, 
the human body, plants, animals, natural phenomena, the read- 
ing lessons, pictures, short stories chosen from myths, lives of 
heroes and heroines, and events in our own and other countries. 
(2) The written language should include exercises to teach the 
correct use of capital letters, punctuation marks, etc., as sug- 
gested under Spelling and Dictation, also the writing of the 
pupils' own thoughts as suggested by their observation and 
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conversation lessons. (3) Occasionally have pupils make 
requests in writing. (4) In the third grade use Hyde's 
Practical Lessons in English, For Third Year of School. 

DESK WORK. 

ALL THE GRADES. 

The purpose of this work is to cultivate in pupils habits of 
study and industry, to furnish profitable employment for the 
hours of school not occupied by oral work, and to train the 
pupils so that they will know how to employ usefully their 
leisure time out of school. 

Let the program for desk work be as carefully prepared as 
for oral class exercises. 

Place upon the board the program of desk work for one 
session. Give enough work to employ the quickest of the 
pupils during the session. Do not require the slower pupils to 
accomplish all the work, but require them to be studious and 
to do as much as they can do well. 

Connect the desk work as closely as possible with the oral 
class exercises, and let the one depend upon, or be a partial 
preparation for, the other. 

Let the desk work be as varied as possible, and include exer- 
cises in reading, language, and number ; in the use of the letter, 
word, and number tablets ; in drawing and in manual training. 

Have regular times for the examination of the desk work, and 
require all work to be well done. 

ALL THE GRADES. 

Physiology and Hygiene, Give instruction in these subjects 
in accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 

The law is as follows : " Physiology and Hygiene, which, in 
both divisions of the subject shall include special instruction as 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the 
human system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to 
all pupils in all schools supported wholly or in part by public 
money." 
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• Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly 
defined by the f oUowing extract from the laws of our Common- 
wealth : 

'' It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry', and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure tht blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices." 

Physical Uzercises. The requirements are as follows : ** Mid- 
way in each school session five minutes shall be devoted to 
physical exercises ; these shall occur at the same time through- 
out the building, and meanwhile the schoolrooms shall be thor- 
oughly ventilated." 

The Ling system of Swedish gymnastics, as adapted for the 
primary schools of Boston, is to be used in all the grades. 

Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Botany. See directions of the Special Teacher of Botany. 

Textbooks la the Primary School. 

Beading Books. Barnes's Second; Davis's First and Second; Kew 
Franklin Second; Harper's First and Second; McGuffey's Second; 
Stickney's First and Second; Swinton's Second; Book of Fables; 
Children's Primer (Cyr); Fables and Folk Stories; Interstate 
Primer; Riverside Primer and Header; Sea-side and Way-side, 
Kos. 1 and 2; Swinton's Golden Book; TVood's Natural History 
Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

For Teaching Number. Cogswell's Lessons in Number; Cambridge 
Number Cards. 

Music. Mason's New National Music Charts; Mason's New First 
Music Reader. 

Language. Hyde's Practical Lessons in English, For Third Year of 
School. 
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BOTANY. 

The following is the outline of the work in botany, prepared 
by Miss Sarah E. Brassill, the special teacher. 

FIRST TEAR — FIRST GRADE. 

September. — Wild flowers. Gather wild flowers and keep them 
growing in the schoolroom. Learn to recognize at least seven. Observe 
the parts of the plant, their color, shape, size, and use. Describe and 
draw from the first. Teach the words most frequently used, as part of 
the reading lessons. Let the pupils help to gather and care for the 
plants. 

October. — Autumn leaves and twigs. Gather autumn leaves from 
trees in the neighborhood, also twigs on which the leaves are still 
clinging. Recognize at least three. Observe the attachment to the 
stem, the parts and qualities of the leaf, and the buds which remain 
when the leaves fall. Begin the teaching of memory gems. 

November, — Fruit. Bring to school fruits found in the market at 
this season. Study carefully such typical ones as apple, grape, and 
pumpkin. Learn to recognize many. Find the parts and think of their 
uses in protecting iand distributing the seeds. Gather and save dry 
fruits and seeds. Connect this work with harvest and Thanksgiving. 

December Evergreen trees. Study the white pine as a type. 

Observe the character of the trunk; the number, arrangement, and 
growth of the branches, leaves, and buds; and the kind of cones. Think 
of the adaptation to outdoor life in winter. Learn to recognize other 
evergreens. Connect this work with Christmas. 

January and February Review. Use plants growing in the 

schoolroom for a review of parts of a plant and leaf. As the blossoms 
fade, watch the change from flower to fruit. Teach the pupils to care 
for house plants. 

March. — Contents of seeds and buds. Bring into the schoolroom 
large buds, such as lilac, horse-chestnut, or hickory. Observe the 
number, character, and arrangement of the scales and leaves. Becall 
the autumn work on twigs, and think why protection is needed. Place 
buds in water in a sunny window and watch the development day by 
day. Examine large seeds such as bean, pea, and squash, to find the 
coverings, germ, and food supply. Think of the use of each. Add to 
the collection of seeds for later planting. 

April. — Germination. Start typical seeds in sawdust and on blotting 
paper. Review the work done in March , and observe carefully all changes 
in the growing seeds. Think of reasons for differences in the time of 
germination, and rate and character of development. Plant a few seeds 
of each kind in the earth for later developments. 
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May. — Flowers. Gather wild plants having simple, perfect flowers, 
and keep them growing in the schoolroom. Lieam to recc^nize many. 
Observe the parts of the flower, their position, color, shape, and use, 
especially in attracting fiiends and keeping off enemies. Watch again 
the change from flower to fruit. Collect and save seeds of native wild 
flowers. 

June. — Flowers and leaves. Continue the May work on flowers. 
Add the careful study of leaves, using such leaves as pear or cherry 
for the type. Compare with others to find differences. Think of 
reasons for differences in the number, shape, size, and arrangement. 
Press and mount leaves for a school collection. Review the work of the 
year as an incentive to home work during the summer. 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND GRADE. 

September. — Wild flowera. Review and extend the work of the 
first year. Learn to recognize from ten to twenty new fiowers. Study 
the arrangement of flowers in clusters, and the arrangement of parts in 
irregular and unsymmetrical flowers. Search for something in tho life 
of the plant to account for such arrangement. 

October. — Simple and compound leaves. Gather twigs with the 
leaves attached. Learn to distinguish simple and compound leaves. 
Find two types of compound leaves. Compare the leaves in shape, 
size, and position, and think how the differences found would affect the 
supply of air, moisture, and sunlight received. Collect and press a 
series of leaves showing a gradation from simple to compound leaf. 

November. — Fruits, seeds, and roots. Gather seed pods of various 
kinds. Observe the attachment of the seeds to the pod, the coverings 
which protect them, and the means by which they escape from the pod 
when ripe. Bring to school such vegetables as turnips, parsnips, and 
beets. Compare them with ordinary roots and also with stems. Find 
the evidences of the past year's growth and the preparation for a future 
growth. Place one specimen in earth or water and watch its develop- 
ment. 

December and January Evergreen trees. Review the white pine. 

Examine spruce, fir, and juniper, according to the same plan. Compare 
each with the pine and think of the effect of the differences on the life 
of the tree. Gather specimens of the wood, bark, and spray, for the 
echool collection. 

February. — Development of buds. Review and extend the work of 
the first year. Observe the position, number, form, size, color, and 
covering of the buds. Teach the terms opposite, alternate, terminal, 
and lateral. Open the buds carefully and note the number, character, 
and arrangement of scales and leaves. Compare other buds with the 
one first studied to find differences. 
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March, — Bulbs. Select such bulbs as lily, hyacinth, and onion, for 
study and development in the schoolroom. Compare them with the 
buds studied and note the similarity in general appearance, coverings, 
development, and contents. Account for the early start of bulbous 
plants in springtime. 

April, — Seeds. Choose the bean and com as types of monocotyledon 
and dicotyledon. Compare in the number and position of parts, kind 
of food supply, first and subsequent steps of growth, and arrangement 
and kind of leaves. Find other seeds of each kind. Plant many and 
compare in growth. As growth continues, note the habits, especially 
of the stems. Study a few peculiar stems, as tubers. 

May. — Incomplete and imperfect flowers. Gather catkins from the 
willow, poplar, and alder; also blossoms of the elm, maple, and oak. 
Determine what parts of the flower are present. Try to discover how 
the work of the blossom is done. Study one of the early composites 
and compare its structure and plan of work with that of the others. 

June, — Leaves. Select thick, fleshy leaves, and examine them to 
find the skin, pulp, and skeleton. Think of the use of each to the leaf. 
Show by simple experiments the breathing and the motions of leaves. 
Make lists of leaves useful to man for food or medicine. Collect and 
press as many as possible. 

THIRD YEAR — THIRD GRADE. 

September Autumn flowers, fruits, and leaves. Add to past work 

the study of such composites as golden rod and asters. Compare them 
with the simpler blossoms in the number, size, and arrangement of 
parts. Account for differences. Study such fruits as pear, peach, and 
locust, as types of fleshy, stony, and dry fruits. Bead of foreign fruits. 
Add as many as possible to the collection. Study the venation of leaves 
and note the connection between the shape of the leaf and the arrange- 
ment of the veins. 

October, — Native trees and distribution of seeds. Learn to recog- 
nize from seven to twelve trees, choosing those most common in the 
neighborhood. As the leaves fall, observe the general shape of the 
tree, the manner of branching, and the character of the bark. Add to 
the specimens of native woods in the cabinet. Collect and save seed 
pods from the different plants studied. As they ripen, observe the 
devices for scattering the seeds. Arrange in groups those having 
wings, down, hooks, or springs. Note any connection between perfec- 
tion of device and quantity of seeds. 

November. — Stems, as storehouses. Review the work on bulbs and 
tubers. Search for such other modified stems as Solomon^s seal, Indian 
turnip, and crocus. Find the proof that they are stems. 

December. — Evergreen trees. Continue the work of earlier years. 
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Add a careful comparative study of the common varieties of native 
evergreens. Study the uses of each and the relative value of their 
products. 

January — Plant products. Prepare illustrations of the plant and 
its products in various stages of manufacture. Teach only those which 
can be illustrated. Choose common home products rather than foreign 
material at first ; com, cotton, grains, or tree products may be used. 

Fthruary, — Trees in winter. Choose long, branching twigs of elm, 
horse-chestnut, or hickory. Account for differences in color in differ- 
ent parts of the twig. Compare the arrangement of the branches with 
that of the undeveloped buds. Account for the rings, scars, and mark- 
ings, found on the twig. Review the October work on trees. 

March. — Folding of leaves in the bud. Gather twigs having large, 
well-formed buds. Place some in water, and watch the unfolding of 
the leaves. Make cross sections of others, and determine the arrange- 
ment of the leaves in the bud. Look for a similar arrangement of parts 
in flower buds. 

April. — Food in seeds. Examine large seeds to find out where the 
food supply is stored. Group the seeds according to quantity and place 
of food stored up. Plant seeds of each group and account for differ- 
ences in growth on this basis. Study wood sections. 

May. — Flower families. Study carefully many plants of some com- 
mon family, as the rose family. Compare the blossoms to determine 
the qualities in which they are alike. Decide upon the marks of the 
family. Make a list of plants belonging to it. Collect and press as 
many specimens as possible. 

June Flower families, continued. Study specimens of crowfoot, 

lily, or pink family. Review all previous work by tracing the adapta- 
tion of part to use. Follow the cycle of plant life from seed to seed. 
Think of the adaptation of each part of the plant to its use. Account 
for the uses made of certain parts by man. 

The following exercises prepared by Miss Mary A. Lewis, of 
the Boardman School, will be found helpful in teaching phonics. 

&: lap, nap, sap, chap, map, tap, rap; pad, lad, had, bad, sad, mad; 
hand, land, band, sand, and; bat, cat, hat, rat, mat, pat, chat, fat, that; 
match, latch, catch; bag, rag, tag, wag; ax, tax, wax; have; has, as; 
ham, am; pan, fan, man, ran, than, an. 

d : bed, sled, shed, fed, led, red; pet, net, get, let, met, set, wet, yet; 
peg, keg, leg, egg, beg; chest, vest, nest, rest, best, west; less, yes; 
bell, shell, yell, tell, fell, sell, well; pen, den, hen, men, then; end, 
tend, send, lend, mend; bent, went, sent, lent. 

i: it, pit, fit, bit, hit, sit, quit; pig, wig, fig, dig, rig, big; brick, kick, 
stick, quick, thick, sick; his, is; kiss, hiss, miss; dish, fish, wish; bill, 
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pill, gill, hill, quill, rill, mill, will, fill, ill; pin, tin, chin, fin, win, thin, 
in; ink, drink, wink, think. 

5: sob, rob; top, hop, drop; pod, hod, cod, sod, rod, nod; spot, lot, 
got, shot, not; bog, dog, hog, fog, log; ox, box. fox; of; off; loss, moss, 
toss; or, for; on, gone. 

u: tub, rub; cup, up; bud, mud; hut, nut, cut, shut, but; such, 
much; bug, jug, rug, mug, dug, hug; buzz; us, dust, rust, must; gum, 
sum, bun, tun, gun, fun, sun, shun, run. 

y: baby, lady, city, tidy, ugly, lazy, silly. 

fi: ape, tape, scrape, shape; fade, wade, shade, made; date, gate, 
slate, mate, ate, late; age, page, cage, rage; lake, rake, bake, take, 
quake, shake; game, name, tame, lame, same. 

5 : we, he, she, me, be, here, these. 

I: pipe, stripe, wipe, ripe; hide, glide, slide, ride, wide; kite, mite, 
bite, quite; ice, rice, mice, nice; like, strike; pile, file, mile; wire, 
quire, fire, tire, hire; dime, time, lime; pine, vine, line, mine, nine, 
dine, shine, fine. 

6: go, so, no; rope, hope; mote, note; pole, gold, told, hold, fold, 
sold, old, bold, cold; tone, cone. 

y : fly, sky, my, try, sly, drj-, by, why. 

6 : all, salt, call, fall, small, warm, also. 
6 : prove, move, do, to. 

6'- son, month, love, done, come, some. 

ar: arm, farm, barn, are, charm, harm. — (er) her, herd, letter, 

dinner, supper, wonder. — (ir) bird, dirt, girl, sir, stir, first, third 

(Or) lord, sort, orchard, or, for, nor. — (ilr) church, curl, burn, burst, 

turn. — (oo) book, wool, look, took, shook, stood, good (ob) room, 

moon, noon, food, school, soon. — (oi) oil, voice, noise, point, boil, 
soil, spoil. — (oy) boy, toy, joy. — (ou) our, sound, house, count, loud, 
sour, out. — (ow) owl, fowl, town, frown, scowl, cow, bow, how, now. 

— (ea = t) head, bread, lead, thread, read, spread. — (at = d) pail, tail, 

nail, snail, sail, fail, wait (ay = a) day, way, hay, ray, pay, say, lay, 

gay (ea = fl) steak, break, great (ei = a) skein, reins, veil, vein. — 

(ey = a) they, obey. — (eigh = a) eight, weight freight, neigh, neigh- 
bor. — (ec = ?) bee, beef, feet, queen, seed, seen, sleep, keep, green 

(ea = g) sea, seal, ear, tear, hear, fear, leave, near, dear. — (%e = g) field, 
piece, thief, chief, niece, yield, believe. — (iyh=%) sight, light, night, 
right, bright, high — (ie = i) pie, lie, died, cried, tied, tried, dried, fried. 

— (^ = ^) door, floor. — (oa = 0) boat, coal, load, loaf, soap, coax, 
boast. — (ow=0) mow, row, own, thrown, shown, flown. — (eto = a) 
dew, few, mew, stew, blew, chew, flew, new. — (ue =fl) blue, due, glue, 
hue, value — (au = d) sauce, fault, gauze, August, taught, caught. — 
(ato = d) paw, law, hawk, saw, draw, crawl. — (ou = o6) could, wouldi 
should. — (ew = oo) screw, drew, grew, threw, strew. 

b: bat, bag, babe, tub, beg, bite, rob, rub, blue (p) pail, part, pill. 
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pine, papa, paper, peep, dip. — (d) daj, door, lead, do, did, dead, bad, 
odd — (t) tart, tent, time, tun, must, past, tight. — 0) j*™j jug, joy, 
John, jump, join, just. — (g) age, Greorge, giant, edge, bridge, gentle. 

— (c/i) child, church, beach, inch, change, teach. — (J) girl, goat, 
grass, rag, &g, gave, get, gone — (5) cake, com, cup, can, call, came, 
could — (k) kite, kick, cake, rake, like, strike, kind. — (w) wall, way, 
walk, were, warm, wise, wide. — (wh) who, what, which, when, where, 
why — (y) year, yam, your, young, yet, yes — (h) hen, hill, hoop, 
has, hope, here, how. — (qu) quart, queen, quack, quite, queer, quick. — 
(x) ax, ox, box, fox, wax, vex, mix, extra. — (v) vane, vine, voice, 
wave, save, live, love (/) flag, farm, father, knife, fat, fine, for, 

— (th) that, this, they, bathe, breathe, thus, with. — (th) smith, cloth, 
thank, throw, thick, thin. — (z) zebra, zinc, zone, buzz, zigzag. — 
(s) rags, fans, bees, tubs, his, has, spins, chose. — («) sand, sled, class, 
fist, nest, sat, send, some (p) cell, cent, city, rice, face, nice, twice. 

— (sh) she, shell, dish, crash, shall, show, hush. — (I) let, lift, sell, 
will, last, left, lost, full. — (r) rat, rag, rock, run, roar, red, round. — 
(m) man, me, elm, form, name, him, harm. — (n) name, nine, noon, 

fine, soon, none, no (ng) ring, thing, song, bring, hung, going. — 

(ck=:k) back, peck, duck, block, clock, cluck, struck. — (gh z=k) ache, 
echo, chorus, school — (gh =/) cough, laugh, tough. 

Words to be used in the first and second grades to test the 
ability of pupils to recognize and name the letters of the 
alphabet. 

And, are, ate; bud, box, buzz; come, cent; day, dove, does; end, 
eat, each; for, fox, few; gave, girl, gone; has, hoop, hear; ice, inch, 
into; join, jug, joke; key, knit, know; lay, log, laid; more, mug, 
mean; nine, new, never; out, only, oar; pan, pint, pie; quite, queer, 
quince; ring, room, roll; size, such, soon; take, time, tub; under, use, 
upon; vex, voice, vine; wax, was, would; your, yard, year; zebra, 
zinc, zone; ox, mix, axe. 



RULES OF THE BOARD OF 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 



CHAPTER I. 
Organization. 

Section 1. The Mayor of the city, as Chairman ex First meeting. 
officio of the Board of School Committee, shall call a meet- * *• ^ 
ing of the Board during the first week of each municipal 
year. 

All committees shall be nominated by the Chairman, or ApDointment 
in his absence by the Presiding Officer, unless otherwise § 12. 
ordered by the Board. 

Sect. 2. The organization shall be as follows : — Organization. 

At the first meeting of the year, a Presiding Officer shall Presiding 
be chosen by ballot for the year ensuing. §4, 12. * 

A Secretary and a Page shall be elected by ballot and secretary and 
their salaries fixed for the year ensuing. { if^' 

Sect. 3. The following Standing Conmiittees shall be standing com- 

— mictees. 

appointed : — 
A Committee of seven, one from each ward and two at Committee of 

large, on Examination of Teachers. 
Committees of five, one from each ward : — committees oi 

On High Schools; Evening Schools; Training School;*^*' 

Kindergartens ; Text-books and Courses of Study ; Truant 

Officers; Schoolhousos. 

Committees of three members each : — Committeee of 

On Rules and Regulations; Accounts and Estimates ; ^^^'^^ 

Salaries ; Supplies ; Drawing ; Music ; Sewing. (Page 29.) 



CHAPTER II. 

Hules Ooveming Meetings. 

Section 4. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held Regular meet- 
monthly at such times as shall be determined by vote. ^^' 
Special meetings of the Board may be called by the Special meet- 
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^ 1, ^ Mayor, or, in his absence from the city, by the Presiding 

Officer, and shall be called by the Secretary upon the writ- 
ten request of three or more members of the Board. A 
notice, stating the object of such meeting, shall be sent to 
each member at least forty*eight hours previous to the 
meeting. 

Order of bnsi- Sect. 5. The Order of business shall be as follows : — 

1. Reading the records of the last meeting. 

2. Communications from His Honor the Mayor, the City Council, 
or other city officers. 

3. Approval of bills. 

4. Nomination, resignation, and transfer of teachers. 

5. Reports of Committees. 

6. Unfinished business of previous meetings. 

7. Orders, resolutions, petitions, etc. 

Qaomm. Sect. 6. £ight members of the Board shall constitute 

a quorum for the transaction of business. 
Saspensionof Sect. 7. The consent of three-fourths of the members 
'^®** present at any meeting shall be requisite for the suspen- 

sion of any of these Rules. 
AmendmentB. Sect. 8. Any amendment of these Rules or Regu- 
*^ lations must be proposed in writing and referred to the 

Committee on Rules and Regulations, who shall report 
thereon in writing at the next regular meeting, when the 
report and the proposed amendment shall be in order for 
consideration and action ; and a vote in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment of two-thirds of the members present 
shall be necessary for its adoption. 
Yea and nay Sect. 9. Ou all orders authorizing the expenditure of 
ttScenOT^cer- money, the approval of the monthly bills and confirmation 
tain orders. ^£ (^^achers excepted, and on all orders increasing salaries, a 

yea and nay vote shall be taken. 
Nominations. Sect. 10. No nomination shall be acted upon before 
ifrisfw^se,^' the next regular meeting succeeding that at which it is 
103, 113, 131. made, excepting the nominations of principals of the Even- 
ing Schools which may be acted upon at once. 
Proprieties in Sect. 11, Every member, when about to speak, shaU 
rise and respectfully address the Chair, shall confine him- 
self to the question under debate and avoid personalities. 



debate. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Duties of Officers and Committees. 

• 

Section 12. In the absence of the Mayer, the Presiding Duties of Pre- 
Officer shall preside at the meetings of the Board. $ 2. 

Sect. 18. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to Duties of seo- 
notify the members of the Board by mail of all meetings ; §^2^^* 
to call special meetings of the Board when requested to do 
so by the Mayor, by the Presiding Officer, or by three or 
more members of the Board ; to attend all meetings of the 
Board, record all its votes, orders, and proceedings in a per- 
manent record-book, report an abstract of the same in some 
paper printed in Cambridge, and send a copy of this ab- 
stract to each member of the Board and to the Principal of 
each school ; to notify each member of every committee 
of his appointment, stating the names of the other members 
of the conmiittee ; to preserve files of communications and 
documents belonging to the Board ; to furnish all teachers 
appointed or confirmed by the Board with certificates of 
their qualifications ; to prepare the school returns required 
by law ; and to perform such other duties as properly be- 
long to the office. 

Sect. 14. The Committee on Examination of Teach- committee on 
ers shall inquire and report as to the qualifications of all S^Teicirers!.'* 
persons nominated to be teachers in the Grammar and**®'*^'***^ 
Primary Schools and Kindergartens, below the grade of 
Master, before final action on such nominations is taken by 
the Board. This committee shall also inquire and report to 
the Board in executive session, as to the success of any 
teacher in the employment of the city, when so requested 
by any member of the Board or by the Superintendent. 

Sect. 15. The Committee on Iligh Schools shall have committee on 
general supervision of the Latin School and the English High s 19, 46, 51^ 
School, and shall hold regular meetings, at which the Secre- ^* ^^' *^* 
tary of the Board shall serve as secretary if it is so desired. 

Sect. 16. The Committee on Evening Schools shall committee on 
have general supervision of the Evening Grammar Schools schooS? 
and the Evening High School. This committee shall make * "' "' "*• 
a written report of the work of the year to the Board at the 
meeting in December. 

Sect. 17. The Committee on Training School shall committee on 
have supervision of the school, and shall have charge of the school?^ 
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}56,|2J,i26, substitute teachers employed by the city. This Committee 
shall make a written report to the Board at the meeting in 
December. 
Committee on Sect. 18. The Committee on Kindergartens shall have 
|4i.42,48, the care and management of all the Kindergartens sup- 
ported by the city. (See page 29.) 
Committee on Sect. 19. The Committee on Text-books and Courses 
Courses of"*" of Study shall consider every proposition involving a change 
§15^^,91. m the text-books or in the courses of study prescribed for 
the Grammar and Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 
Similar propositions relating to the High Schools shall be 
considered by the Committee on High Schools. Reports 
shall be made in writing at the next regular meeting of the 
Board, and may be amended by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present ; but no change of text-books shall be made, and 
no text-book shall be adopted, except by a two-thirds vote 
Chances in of the Board. Annually, the Committee on Text-books and 
Courses of ^^ Courses of Study and the Committee on High Schools shall 
**'** ^' examine the courses of study pursued in the schools under 

their charge, and shall recommend to the Board, at the meet- 
ing in April, such changes in text-books and instruction as 
Ttext-booi's for they may deem expedient. Whenever the Committee on 
examination. "Pext-books and Courses of Study or the Committee on High 
Schools reconmiend the introduction of a text-book^ 
they shall request the author or publisher of such book to 
furnish each member of the Board with a copy thereof for 
examination ; and, on request of the publisher, these copies 
shall be returned after the question of the adoption of the 
book has been decided. 
Charge of Sect. 20. The Committee on Text-books and Courses of 

meettngs. Study shall have general charge of the teachers' meetings 
§67, 139. jjQ^ courses of instruction in methods of teaching, and shkll 

determine the time and place for these meetings. 

Committee on Sect. 21. The Committee on Truant Officers shall 

cers. ' have general supervision and control of the truant officers. 

fs^'/w/iw.' They shall make such regulations for the government of the 

officers in the discharge of their duties as may be necessary, 

and assign them to the several school districts as they may 

deem expedient. Annually, at the regular meeting in June, 

and when vacancies occur, this committee shall nominate 

suitable persons for election by the Board as truant officers 

This conmiittee shall hold regular meetings and shall make 
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a written report to the Board at the meeting in December. 

Sect. 22. The Committee on School-hooses shall con- CoBmittee 

, oo Scbool- 

sider every matter relating to the erection or alteration of a hoiue». 
Bchool-hoose that shall be referred to them by the Board, 
and shall report in writing such recommendations in each 
case as they may deem expedient. They shall have general 
supervision and control of the janitors, and shall from time to 
time examine all the schools and school-houses in the city, 
and annually, in the month of December, and at such other 
times as they may see fit, shall report upon the sanitary 
condition thereof. 

Sect. 23. The Committee on Rules and Regulations Committee on 
shall consider every proposition to repeal or amend any rule outtoDj^ ^^ 
or regulation whenever the same shall be referred to them, * 
and shall report in writing, at the next regular meeting of 
the Board, stating the reasons for or against the proposed 
change. 

Sect. 24. The Committee on Accounts and Estimates Committee 

on Accoanti^ 

shall carefully examine and audit all accounts before they anfi Estimates 

& 27 10 "il to 

are submitted to the Board. They shall submit each month 
a statement showing the appropriations, expenditures, and 
balances unexpended. Annually, in the month of December, 
this committee shall submit in print to the Board an 
estimate of the amount of money required for the support 
of the public schools during the current financial year, and 
this estimate shall be considered by the Board at its first 
meeting in January. 

Sect. 25. The Committee on Salaries shall consider committee cm 
all propositions for changes in the salaries of teachers re- $ is^GO. ' 
ferred to them, and shall report in writing at the next reg- 
ular meeting, such recommendations concerning the same as 
they may deem expedient. No change shall be made in the 
salary of any teacher until the report of the committee 
thereon shall have been received. Annually, in the month 
of May, this committee shall consider the salaries of all 
teachers and ofiUcers, and shall report at the meeting in May 
SQch changes as they may recommend. 

Sect. 26. The Committee on Supplies shall have ex-coumitt:coa 
elusive authority to provide all text-books and supplies § 2?Saf6c, . . 
used in the public schools, and by the Board and its officers. 
This committee shall have exclusive power to make such 
expenditures, except for salaries, as may be required m 
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Contracts. 



Emplo3rmeiit 
and duties of 
Apent. 
§ 29, 74. 



Annnal report 



Approval of 

bills. 

§24. 



Additional 
regulations. 



Committee on 

Drawing. 

§38,67,123. 



Committee on 

MuLio. 

j 5^,67. 



teaching the branches of study approved by the Board; 
but they shall not exceed any of the amounts specified in 
the estimates, unless so authorized by the Board. 

Sect. 27. They may, if they deem it expedient, ad- 
vertise for proposals, and contract with responsible parties 
to provide any or all text-books and supplies ; they shall 
also have the custody and management of all such property 
procured for the schools. 

Sect. 28. They shall employ an agent to take charge 
of all text-books and supplies purchased by them, and to at- 
tend to the distribution, care, and protection of the same, 
under their supervision ; and annually they shall fix his 
salary subject to the approval of the Board. He shall hold 
office at the pleasure of this committee, shall attend their 
meetings, record their transactions, and perform such other 
duties as may be required. 

Sect. 29. Annually, in the month of November, he 
shall submit to this committee, in detail, an account of all 
the articles purchased and distributed to the several st-hools 
during the preceding school year, as well as of the stock on 
hand ; and annually, in the month of December, this com- 
mittee shall submit a similar report to the Board. 

Sect. 30. All bills for expenditures by this commit- 
tee shall be approved by at least two members thereof, and 
submitted monthly to the Committee on Accounts and Es- 
timates. 

Sect. 31. This committee may make such other regu- 
lations from time to time as may be necessary for or ad- 
vantageous to the conduct of their business, and shall submit 
the same to the Board, at the next regular meeting, for 
approval. 

Sect. 32. The Committee on Drawing shall exercise a 
general supervision over this department in all the day and 
evening schools and the Director of Drawing shall perform 
his duties under their direction. This committee shall 
make a written report to the Board at the meeting in 
December. 

Sect. 33. The Committee on Music shall exercise a 
general supervision over this department in all the schools 
and the Director of Music shall perform his duties under 
their direction. This committee shall make a written report 
to the Board at the meeting in December. 
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Sect. 34. The Committee on Sewing shall have gen- committee cm 
eral supervision of the instruction in sewing, and shall ex- $40, TS*. 
amine the pupils in this branch. This committee shall make 
a written report to the Board at the meeting in December, ward commit- 

Sect. 35. The members of the Board from each ward § 36,47, si, si. 
shall constitute the Ward Committee, and the schools in the 
ward not under the direction of a standing committee 
shall be under their charge. They may assign the schools SuiMx>mmit- 
under their charge as they may see fit to sub-commit- 
tees. 

Sect. 86. It shall be the duty of sub-committees hay- dumps of 8ai>- 
ing charge of schools to give advice to the teachers in any *^°"^ '*®®** 
emergency ; and, on complaint duly made, to take cogni- 
zance of any difiiculty that may have occurred between the 
teachers and the parents or guardians of the pupils, subject 
to an appeal to the Board. When the place of teacher in 
any school shall become vacant, the Sub-Committee of the 
school in which the vacancy occurs shall fill the vacancy 
after consultation with the Superintendent and the Ward 
Committee, and report his action to the Board for approval. 

Sect. 37. It shall be the duty of sub-committees to make Temporary 
such temporary arrangements as they may find necessary *"*"*^™®'* 
either in relation to their schools, or for the convenience of 
the teachers in cases not provided for in the regulations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Election and Salaries of Teachers. 

Section 38. The Committee on Drawing shall nominate Director of 
a Director of Drawing for election by the Board. The§io, i:S?* 
Committee on Drawing shall appoint as many assistants for Assistants in 
the Evening Drawing School as may be thought necessary in^schooi.™^ 
before the beginning of the term. This number may be in- * ^^' 
creased or diminished during the term as the needs of the 
school may require, but shall not exceed one assistant for 
every twenty pupils in mechanical drawing, nor one for 
every fifteen pupils in freehand drawing. 

Sect. 39. The Committee on Music shall nominate a Director of 
Director of Music for election by the Board. § 10* », 133. 

Sect. 40. The Committee on Sewing shall nominate Teaciiers of 
teachers of sewing for election by the Board. §1^^^'i34. 
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Teachemof Sect. 41, The Committee on Elnderearteiis shall nom- 

KindergftTtens. ^ 

§ 10, 18. inate teachers for the KiDdergartens for election by the Board. 

Candidateb SscT. 42. No teacher shall receive an appointment in 

Sun^rgartens. & Kindergarten who has not taken a coarse of study for 
* ** at least one year at some Kindergarten Normal School ap- 

proved by the Committee on Kindergartens and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
Candidates Sect. 43. Ko person shall be eligible to the position 

Grammar*and of teacher in the Grammar or Primary Schools who is not 
SSiooff equally qualified with teachers who have completed the re- 

§ 14, 125. quired term of service in the Cambridge Training School. 

Tbrm of office. Seot. 44. Directors and teachers shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board until the end of the school-year. 
Election. Sect. 45. The teachers shall be chosen annually, and 

their salaries voted, at the regular meeting in June. 
Those teachers will be considered candidates for reelection 
who do not signify a desire to the contrary. 
Kominationsat Sect. 46. All nominations for the Latin School and the 
than^e^mJid- English High School at a salary other than the minimum 
shall be made only upon the recommendation of a majority 
of the Committee on High Schools. 

Sect. 47. All nominations for the Grammar and Pri- 
mary Schools at a salary other than the minimum shall be 
made only upon the recommendation of the three members 
of the Ward Committee, or of two members and the Super- 
intendent. 

Sect. 48. All nominations for the Kindergartens at a 
salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon 
the recommendation of a majority of the Committee on 
Kindergartens. 

Sect. 49. Experience in teaching, whether in or out of 
the city, may be considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 
Sect. 50. Directors and teachers, except those in the 
Evening Schools, shall be paid one-tenth of their annual 
salaries at the beginning of each month except the months 
of August and September. The pay of regular teachers 
who are in school only a part of a month shall be as many 
four-hundredths of the annual salary as there are school ses- 
sions of service. The date of the regular increase of salaries 
shall be the first day of September, December, or March, 
whichever is nearest the time of appointment, not counting 
July and August. 



mum. 
§10. 



§10,35. 
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Sbct. 51. A substitute employed in the absence of any paTment of 
teacher shall be paid from the salary of that teacher^ unless, I^86^6e,^i27!'i28i 
upon a report of the Committee on Accounts and Estimates* 
the Board shall otherwise order. The pay of substitutes, 
when acting as assistants in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools, shall be one dollar for each school session.* This 
rate of pay shall continue for the first four weeks of the 
teacher's absence, after which it may be increased by the 
Ward Committee. In the High Schools and Kindergartens 
the pay of substitutes shall be two-thirds of the salary of the 
regular teacher. After four weeks this may be increased by 
the respective committees in charge of these schools- 
Substitutes shall be paid before the fifth of the month fol- 
lowing that in which the service was rendered. (Page 29.) 

Sect. 52. After the first four weeks of absence, the pay After four 

D7fiekfl of 

of any teacher shall be only so much as shall be required to absence. 
pay the substitute. A longer continuance of the full salary * ^' 
may be granted, provided the Committee on Accounts and 
Estimates, on written recommendation of the Commit- 
tee in charge of the school to which the absentee belongs, 
shall so recommend to the Board. 

Sect. 53. The names of teachers temporarily employed Payment for 
in any school shall be placed upon the pay-roll and the cor- ^SS?^'^ 
rectness of their bills certified by the Superintendent. 

Sect. 54. At the meeting of the Board in September^ Principals or 
the Committee on Evening Schools shall submit to the schools? 
Board nominations for principals of the Evening High and ^** 
the Evening Grammar Schools, who, when elected, shall 
hold ofilce at the pleasure of the Board during the term. 

Sect. 55. As many assistants as may be thought neces- Assistants in 
sary shall be appointed for each school by the Committee school^ 
on Evening Schools before the beginning of the term.* 
The number may be increased or diminished by said Com- 
mittee at any time during the term, but shall not exceed 
one assistant for every eight pupils. 

Sect. 56. In the Training School, the Master and the Teachers in 
assistants shall be nominated by the Committee on Training school?^ 
School for election by the Board. The teachers constitut-*^^*^^'^^ 
ing the Training Class shall be ' chosen by the Committee 
on Training School. 

•Sessions omitted by direction of the Superintendent on account of storms 
or for teachers* meetings are oonsidered school sessions in determining the 
amMmt to be paid to substitates.— Ordsr qf School CommilUe^ Apr. 21, 1877. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Teachers to 
observe Rega- 
Utions. 



Before school 
hours. 



Absences of 
teachers to be 
reported. 
f %, 51, ft2, 58, 
60-62. 



Baoordof 
Absences. 



Absence of 
more than four 
weeks. 



Ab«encewlt^ 
out permU- 
■loii* 



CHAPTER V. 

Hegulationa Relating to the Instructors. 

Section 57. All teachers in the public schools are 
required to make themselves familiar with the provisions of 
these regulations, especially with that portion of them relat- 
ing to their school duties. They are also required to 
observe and carry into effect all the regulations of the 
Board in relation to the instruction and discipline of their 
respective schools. No teacher shall be excused from the 
observance of any regulation except by a vote of the Board. 

Sect. 58. All teachers are required to be at their respec- 
tive school-rooms at least fifteen minutes before the time 
specified for beginning school; and all pupils when in or 
about their respective school-houses shall be subject to the 
rules of order for school-hours. 

Sect. 59. When any teacher is absent from school he 
or she shall give notice immediately of such absence, and the 
reason therefor, to the Superintendent. At the end of each 
month each teacher shall send to the Superintendent a report 
of the number of school sessions from which he or she has 
been absent from school during that month, the reason for 
such absence, the names of the substitutes, and the number 
of school sessions each substitute was employed ; and also 
the number of times he or she has failed to be present at 
school fifteen minutes before the opening of each session. 

Sect. 60. The Superintendent shall keep a record of 
these absences, which shall at all times be open to the inspec- 
tion of the Committee. 

Sect. 61. When a teacher has been absent from school 
more than four weeks, the Master or Principal of the school 
to which the teacher belongs shall report the fact immedi- 
ately to the Secretary of the Board, and shall also report at 
once the date of the teacher's return. 

Sect. 62. The absence of any teacher from school dur- 
ing any session required by these regulations, without per- 
mission from the Committee in charge or the Superintendent) 
ahall be considered sufficient cause for removal. 
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Sect. 63. It is enjoined on the teachers to exercise yigi- DiacipUiie. 
lant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persua- 
sion and gentle measures as far as possible. No pupil shall Detention 
be kept after the morning session more than fifteen minutes, ' "c «> 
or after the afternoon session more than half an hour. 
No pupil entering school shall be subject to corporal pun- corponi 
ishment in any form. But, if a pupil prove to be disorderly 
or refractory, such pupil shall be liable to corporal punish- 
ment during the remainder of the term, the written consent 
of the Committee in charge of the school having been first 
obtained, and due notice to the parent or guardian having 
been given by the Principal. 

Sect. 64. Any teacher may suspend a pupil f rom Suspenaian of 
school for violation of the school regulations or the rules of ^'^^ 
the school, or for any other sufficient cause ; but he shall 
immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of Report tbtn- 
such pupil, and to the Committee in charge of the school or^ ' 
to the Superintendent, with a written statement of the cause 
of such suspension. Whenever the Superintendent is noti- 
fied of the suspension of a pupil he shall investigate the 
case ; and if in his judgment the case requires it, he shall 
report to the Committee in charge of the school. Except 
in aggravated cases, suspension shall take effect only at 
the end of a school session ; and no pupil shall be sent from 
the school-building durine: school hours by reason of mis- 
conduct or failure in lessons, without the knowledge of the 
Principal, who shall make a record of each case and send 
notice thereof at once by the truant officer to the parent or ^ 153. 
guardian. A pupil under censure in one school shall not be pupiis under 
admitted to any other. censure. 

Sect. 65. Every pupil not present in the school-room Absence and 
at the time appointed for opening the session of the schools pupils! 
shall be recorded as absent unless he is present during some * *^ "*' *^^ 
part of that session, in which case he shall be recorded as 
tardy. Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse for 
either absence or tardiness may be required to bring from 
the Committee in charge of the school or the Superintendent 
a written permit to return to school. It shall be the duty 
of each teacher to ascertain the cause of frequent or pro- 
longed absence of any pupil of his school ; and to use his 
influence to prevent its repetition. 

Sect. 66. Teachers shall report the names and resi-Tnumti. 
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$ 153. dences of habitual truants and the names of their parents or 

guardians to the truant officer of the district, 
visiting Sect. 67. The teachers may, under the direction of 

BCllOOlS 

the Superintendent, visit other schools to observe the disci- 
pline and instruction. They may be required to attend 
Teachers' teachers' meetings or courses of instruction in methods of 
1 20. teaching for one hour a week, unless excused by the Super- 

intendent. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ing during term-time, or at such other time, not in school- 
hours, as the Committee on Text-books and Courses of 
182,88,12a Study may direct. Meetings held by the Superintendent, 
and meetings called by him, by request of the Director of 
Drawing or the Director of Music under the authority of 
the Standing Committees having supervision of the instruo- 
tion in these subjects, shall be in addition to the above 
requirements. 
Can of school Sect. 68. The principals of the several schools shall be 
$a& responsible for all books, apparatus, and materials sup- 

plied to their schools, and annually, at the end of the spring 
term, shall make a return of the same to the Committee 
on Supplies. 
Careof tcbooi- Sect. 69. The principals shall exercise proper super- 
{141. ' vision of the school-houses and the appurtenances thereto, 

and report such repairs as may be required to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings or to the Superintendent of 
Schools. 
DiMatisfao- Sect. 70. Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied 
teacher. with a teacher shall give notice of such dissatisfaction to 

the Board ; and all further action in relation to such teacher 
shall be under its direction. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Reffvlationa Common to all t/ie PtMic Schools, 

Ciassifloation SECTION 71. The public schools of Cambridge shall be 
classified as follows : — Kindergartens, and Primary, Gnun- 
mar, and High Schools. 

School terms. Sect. 72. The school-year shall be divided into three 
terms, — the autumn, the winter, and the spring term. The 
autumn term shall end December twenty-third with the morn- 
ing session. The winter term shall begin January second (or 
on the day after that celebrated as New Year's Day) and shall 
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end on the last Friday in March. The spring term shall 
begin on t^e second Monday after the last Friday in March. 
The time for the closing of the spring term and for the 
beginning of the autumn term shall be fixed annually at the 
regular meeting of the Board in April. 

Sect. 73. In addition to the vacations provided in thcHoUdayH. 
preceding section, the schools shall have no session on Sat- 
urday. Thanksgiving Day with the day preceding and the 
day following, the Twenty- second of February, the Nine- 
teenth of April, Memorial Day, the Seventeenth of June, 
and also for the High Schools, Commencement day at Har- 
vard College, shall be holidays. The Chairman of the 
Board is authorized to suspend the schools on such public $ i. 
occasions as he may think proper, not exceeding three days 
in any one municipal year; and each Sub- Committee may 
suspend the schools under his immediate charge on such 
other occasions as he may think proper, not exceeding three 
days in a year. 

Sect. 74. No pupil shall be admitted to any school oontagiccs 
without a certificate of vaccination from a physician. No f^Sf**** 
teacher or pupil shall attend school while any member of 
the household to which such teacher or pupil belongs is sick 
with small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet-fever, or dur- 
ing the period of two weeks after the death, recovery, or 
removal of such sick poison, such length of time being 
certified in writing to the teacher by the physician of the 
board of health. All text- books belonging to the city, § 28. 
which are in such homes, shall be destroyed by direction of 
the agent of the Committee on Supplies. No teacher or 
pupil shall be allowed to attend school who is affected with 
measles or whooping-cough. Teachers shall have authority 
to exclude temporarily from school any pupil who may be 
affected with other diseases or eruptions of doubtful charac- 
ter ; but all such cases shall be reported at once to the Com- 
mittee in charge of the school. (See page 29.) 

Sect. 75. No pupil belonging to a public school shall Absence for la 
be absent from school, or be excused from any school exer-wSS?^**'*' 
dse, in order to receive regular instruction elsewhere, with- * *" 
out the consent of the Committee in charge of the 
school. The absence or tardiness of any pupil so excused 
shall not be considered in making up the statistics of atten- 
dance. 
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Sect. 76. The morning exercises in all the schools shall 
begin with reading from the Scriptures and the repetition or 
reading of the Lord's Prayer. 

Sect. 77. Non-resident pupils and those residing in 
Cambridge for the sole purpose of attending school, shall 
neither be admitted to nor retained in any school without 
a permit from the Superintendent. The Superintendent is 
aathorized to give permits to those applicants only who 
shall have paid in advance to the City Treasurer the tuition 
fee fixed by the Board. 

Sect. 78. In the Primary Schools there shall be, as 
nearly as possible, one teacher for every fifty pupils, and in 
the Grammar Schools one assistant teacher for every fifty 
pupils, in conformity with chapter 44, section 14, of the 
Public Statutes. In any Grammar School having more 
than ten rooms, an additional assistant teacher may be 
appointed who shall work in the various grades as directed 
by the Master and the Superintendent. 

Sect. 79. No subscription or collection of money for 
any purpose whatever shall be allowed in any of the schoolsi 
or from any of the pupils, unless by written permission of the 
Committee in charge of the school. 

Sect. 80. No person shall read any advertisement to 
the pupils in any school; and no agent or other person 
shall enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, either to 
teachers or pupils, any book or article of apparatus, 
unless by the written permission of the Committee in 
charge of the school. 

Sect. 81. Each ward may be divided by the Ward 
Committee into districts ; and no pupil shall be admitted to 
or retained in any school, except that for the district in 
which he resides, without the written consent of the Commit- 
tee of the school to which such pupil belongs, and of that 
where he seeks to be admitted or retained. No pupil who 
has been attending any public school shall be received into 
another school of the same grade unless he presents a certifi- 
cate from his last teacher that he has been regularly dis- 
missed. The certificate shall also state the grade to which 
the pupil belonged. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Itegtdations for the Kindergartens, 

Section 82. Children between three and a half and five Admiuioii to 
years of age may be admitted to the Kindergarten nearest § is, w!**^^"* 
their homes by applying daring the month of April or 
September. They may remain one year, or for a longer 
time if less than ^ye years of i^. 

Sect. 83. Each Kindergarten shall contain not less Number of 
than twenty five nor more than fifty pupils. For thirty orfSf 
more pupils there shall be a Principal and an Assistant. 
An attendant, if thought necessary by the Committee on I is. 
Kindergartens, may be appointed in any Kindergarten, who 
may be paid at a rate not exceeding twenty-five cents a day. 

Sect. 84. The sessions of the Kindergartens shall be sessions, 
from 9 A. M. to 12 m. Teachers shall employ their after- ^f^^^^ 
noons, except when the time is needed for preparation for ■•"^*^ 
their work, in visiting the homes of their pupils with a view 
of maintaining friendly relations with the parents, and also 
of securing regularity of attendance. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Regulations far the Primary and Grammar Schools, 

Section 85. Pupils in the Primary Schools shall be clas- aassiHeatioB 
afied, according to their qualifications, in three grades, pr^ry 
to be known as the firsts second, and third. ^^* 

Sect. 86. Pupils shall be admitted regularly to the Admission to 
Primary Schools on the first school day of March and schools. 
September only ; but pupils in all respects qualified to 
join existing classes may be admitted at any time on 
application to the Principal of the school to which they 
respectively belong. No child under the age of five 
years shall be receiyed into any Primary School. 

Sbct. 87. There shall be in each Primary School a Primary 
Principal, who shall be nominated by the Sub-Committee ja* 63, (M,e6» 
having charge of the school, subject to confirmation by the 
Board, whose duties shall be as follows: she shall make all 
necessary regulations for the management of the pupils when 
not assembled in their respective rooms ; she shall receive '^ 
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all applicatioDs for admission to the school, assign each 
pupil to his proper class, and, after the annual promotion of 
classes, ^hall have charge of re-organizing the school ; and no 
pupil shall be changed from one class to another without her 
consent, or the consent of the Superintendent of Schools ; 
she shall keep the statistics of the school, and such other 
records as from time to time may be required by the 
Committee or the Superintendent; she shall see that there 
is uniformity among the teachers in the interpretation of 
these regulations and of the doings of the Board as pub- 
lished by the Secretary. (See page 29.) 

Sect. 88. There shall be one special teacher of Primary 
Schools who, under the direction of the Superintendent, 
shall have general supervision of such schools throughout 
the city. 

Sect. 89. Promotions from grade to grade in the Pri- 
mary Schools and from the Primary to the Grammar Schools 
shall be made according to the judgment of the primary 
teachers, under the direction of the special teacher of Pri- 
mary Schools and the Superintendent. 

Sect. 90. Promotions by classes from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools shall be made annually at the beginning 
of the autumn term ; but individual pupils may be pro- 
moted at other times, if it is deemed expedient by the Sub- 
Committee or the Superintendent. 

Sect. 91. The work of the Grammar Schools shall be ar- 
ranged in two courses, one to be accomplished in six 
years and the other in four years. The pupils pursuing the 
six years* course shall be classified in six grades, to be known 
as the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades ; 
and those pursuing the four years' course shall be classified 
in four grades, to be known as grades A, B, C, and D. 
Pupils may be transferred from one of these courses 
to the other at the end of any school year, or, if the master 
sees special reason, at any time during the school year. An 
ungraded class may also be formed when in the opinion of the 
Sub-Ccmmittee having charge of the school and the Superin- 
tendent such a class would be for the interest of the school. 

Sect. 92. Promotions from grade to grade in the Gram- 
mar Schools and from the Grammar to the High Schools 
shall be made by the teachers under the direction of the 
Grammar School Masters and the Superintendent. Pupils 
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« 

in an respects qoatified to join existing classes may be ad- AdmteSonto 
mitted at any time on application to the Principal of the schools, 
school to which they respectively belong. 

Sect. 93. No reimlar pre-annouDced examinations shall No pre- 

^ ^ annoiinoed 

be held in the Primary or Grammar Schools ; but the results examtnatinm. 
of such written exercises and written reviews as the teach- 
ers and masters may hold from time to time without pre- 
vious announcement may be recorded and used as a part of 
the basis of promotion. In the lowest grades of the Gram- 
mar and High Schools, records shall be kept of the work of 
pupils promoted without examination. 

Sect. 94. The Master's Assistant in each Grammar Daties of 
School shall keep the general records of the school, Assutants. 
shall collect such statistical information in regard to the 
school as the Committee or the Superintendent may require, 
shall have charge of the Master's room during his absence, 
and shall teach such subjects as he may require. There 
shall be but one master's assistant in each Grammar School. 

Sect. 95. The Sub-Masters in the Grammar Schools DatiesoCSid^ 
shall assist in the care and distribution of supplies and in 
the maintenance of order, as they may be directed from 
time to time by the Masters. In the temporary absence of 
the l^laster, the Sub-Master shall have charge of the pupils 
while in the halls and basements and in the ^dcinity of the 
school building, and may exercise authority in any of the 
several rooms when requested by the teacher in charge of the 
room. In the absence of the Master for a specified time, the 
Sub-Master shall assume such part of the Master's duties as 
may be agreed upon by the Sub-Committee in charge of the 
school and the Superintendent. 

Sect 96. Diplomas of graduation, signed by the Chair- Diplomat, 
man of the Board, the Sub-Committee, and the Master of the ^*^' ^ 
school, shall be awarded to those pupils of the graduating 
class of each Grammar School who, in the opinion of the 
Master and the Superintendent, have completed 

the prescribed course of study and whose deportment during 



the last year has been crenerally satisfactory. Each Master KamasoC 
of a Grammar School one week before the close of the spring sent, 
term, shall send to the Head-Master of the Latin School, 
and of the English High School, and to the Superintendent 
of the Manual Training School respectively a list of the 
names of the pupils in his school who are candidates for 
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admission to these schools; he shall send a copy of these 
lists to the Superintendent of Schools. 
SeasionB. Sect. 97. The sessions shall be from 9 a. m. to 11.45 

(73. 146* 

A. M., and from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m., for the entire school 
year ; except that during the months of November, Decemr 
ber, and January the afternoon session shall be from 1.80 to 
3.30 o'clock. These hours for opening and closing shall be 
punctually observed by the teachers. 
Physical exer- Sect. 98. Midway in each school session five min- 
utes shall be devoted to physical exercises ; these shall occur 
at the same time throughout the building and meanwhile 
the school-rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated. 
Bopenrision by Sect. 99. To secure uniformity and efficiency in their 
^ ^^ ' management, the schools are committed to the charge of the 
principals, who, under the direction of the sub-committees, 
shall hold the assistant teachers responsible for the faithful 
execution of their plans and wishes* 



CHAPTER IX 

Regvlationa for the Latin School and the .English JERgh 

School. 

oiAMifieatkm SECTION 100. The pupils of the Latin School shall be 
of papUft. classified in five grades. 

Sect. 101. The pupils of the English High School shall 
be classified in four grades. 
T^Achera. Sect. 102. The teachers in each school shall be a Head- 

§46, 61. Master, a Master, and as many assistants as may be needed. 

Secretary and Sect. 103. The Committee on High Schools may ap- 
Ubrarian. point a Secretary and Librarian for each of the schools, 

subject to confirmation by the Board. 

Quaiiflcations Sect. 104. The qualifications for admission to either 

for admission, gehool shall be ability to read, write, spell, and define well; a 

good knowledge of English Grammar ; a general knowledge 

of the History of the United States ; a thorough acquaintance 

with Geography and Arithmetic, and, in general, with all the 

studies required in the lower schools. 

Admission on Sect. 105. Pupils who have received the diploma of 

f^S'^So^ their respective Grammar Schools, certifying that they 

have completed the prescribed course of study, 

may be admitted to either school without an exami- 
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nation. For other persons who desire adnussion, an exami- Ezaminatfan 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the antomn term c^nL. ^^^^^ 
under the direction of the Committee on High Schools, bnt ' 
pnpils may be admitted to advanced standing at any time. 
No pnpil from any class in a Grammar School shall be exam- 
ined who does not present a satisfactory certificate that he 
has pnrsoed his studies daring the sommer vacation. 

Sbct. 106. Pupils who have completed the pre-DipiaaiML 
scribed course of study in either school and have sus- 
tained a good character shall be entitled to diplomas. 

Sect. 107. The sessions shall begin at 8.80 a. ic and seuiooA,* 
shall end at 1.30 p. m.; bat the sessions for pupils who take' 
the manual training course shall begin and end at such time 
as may be agreed upon by the Committee on High Schools 
and the Trustees of the Manual Training School 



CHAPTER X. 

RegukUiwu for the Evening Schools. 

Section 108. The Evening Schools shall comprise Ele- qMsisctkn. 
mentary and Grammar, High, and Drawing Schools. ' ' 

Sect. 109. The term of the Evening Schools shall T^rms and hol- 
begin on the second Wednesday of October, and continue § li^ 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening for fifty 
evenings. Vacations and holidays shall be the same as in 
the day schools. 

Sect. 110. The sessions of these schools shall begin atsantoot. 
half-past seven o'clock and continue until half-past nine 
o'clock. 

Sect. 111. Teachers shall be present and the school- Before sebook 
room open at least fifteen minutes before the beginning of ^*^^ 
each session. 

Sect. 112. Registration for the Evening Schools, segiitmtioiL 
except for the Elementary Department, shall cease on the 
first day of November. No pupil shall be admitted to any 
class after that date, except by special permission of the 
Committee in charge or of the Superintendent. 

Sect. 113. The Principal of each of the Evening Dnttes of Piin- 
Schools shall be responsible for the general management |iojM,6S. 
of his school. He shall be in attendance, with two assist- 
ants if neceesary, the two evenings preceding that on 
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which the term begins, and shall examine applicants and 
assign them their places. He shall keep a record of the 
attendance of each pupil; and he shall report the atten- 
dance at each session weekly to the Superintendent. 

Sect. 114. Adults and children who are anable to 
attend the day schools may attend the Evening Schools. Any 
pupil absent three successive sessions shall be discharged, 
unless his excuse is satisfactory to the Sub-Committee or 
the Superintendent. 

Sect. 115. Except in the Elementary Department, no 
study shall be taken up until at least ten pupils have ex- 
pressed an intention to take the course and continue it until 
the end of the term. Any study may be discontinued by the 
Sub-Committee when the average attendance on that course 
for two successive weeks falls below ten. 

Sect. 116. Pupils of the Evening High School who have 
completed satisfactorily the prescribed course may receive 
diplomas by vote of the Committee on Evening Schools. 

Sect. 117. The Principal of the Evening Drawing 
School shall be present, with two assistants if necessary, the 
two evenings immediately preceding that on which the 
term begins, to receive, examine, and classify applicants for 
admission. 

Sect. 118. All persons over fifteen years of age, who 
express their intention of attending the entire term, may be 
admitted. Any pupil absent three successive sessions 
without a reasonable excuse shall forfeit his right to a seat. 

Sect. 119. Freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 
modelling shall be taught in the Evening Drawing School ; 
and there shall be a three years' course in each ot these 
departments. 

Sect. 120. Each pupil shall take the prescribed course 
and pass the required examinations in order to be promoted. 

Sect. 121. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed a 
year's work and passed the required examinations shall 
receive a written certificate of promotion from the Principal. 

Sect. 122. No pupil shall be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing without such certificate, except by passing the required 
examinations. 

Sect. 123. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the 
course may receive diplomas by vote of the Committee on 
Drawing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Reffulationa for the Training School. 

Section 124. The teachers of this school shall consist of xeachen. 
a Master, three assistants, and as many teachei s as the num- 
ber of pupils shall require; but the cost of instruction pcrcontofinstrao. 
pupil shall not exceed the average cost of pupils in the other '*°°' 
' Grammar and Primary Schools of the city. 

Sect. 125. Graduates of the High Schools, who have also candidates. 
graduated from one of the State Normal Schools or from ^ "* *^' ^ 
the Boston Normal School, and other persons of equal 
attainments may be appointed teachers in this school by the 
Committee on Training School; and such teachers shall Training 
constitute a Training Class. ^'***' 

Sect. 126. The term of service in the training class Term of ser- 
shall be one year ; but any teacher in this class may be ^**^ 
excused or dismissed at any time by the Committee on 
Training School. 

Sect. 127. The money compensation to the members of compensation, 
the training class for their services shall be two hundred 
dollars each for the year. Any money received by them as 551. 
substitutes shall be used in the payment of their salaries. 

Sect. 128. When the interest of the school requires it second year, 
teachers may be retained for a longer term than one year. 

Sect. 129. The Master and assbtants shall be respon- snpeirision. 
sible for the instruction and management of this school 
under the direction of the Committee on Training School. 

Sect. 130. The Committee on Training School may sui^titute 
employ six teachers, at a salary not exceeding four hun- ^'®**^*^"- 
dred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the Gram- 
mar or Primary Schools, when needed; and when their 
services are not so required, they shall teach in the schools to 
which they may be assigned by the Superintendent. The 
amount received by each of these teachers when acting as 
a substitute shall be deducted from ber salaiy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Special Ifistruction. 

Sbct. 181. Special instruction shall be given in Draw- 
ing, Music, and Sewing by instructors employed for that 
purpose or under their direction. 

Sect. 132. Instruction in drawing shall be given in all 
the schools ; in the High Schools by the Director of Draw- 
ing, and in the Grammar and Primary Schools by the 
regular teachers under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Drawing. 

Sect. 133. Instruction in music shall be given in all the 
schools ; and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing 
shall be required to give attention to this subject. During 
the exercise in singing, the teacher of the school shall be 
present and govern the pupils. Instruction in music shall 
be given in the Primary Schools and in the lower half of 
the Grammar Schools by the regular teachers under the 
supervision of the Director of Music. 

Sect. 134. Instruction in sewing shall be given in the 
lower half of the Grammar Schools under the direction of 
the Committee on Sewing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
DtUies of t/ie Superintendent. 

Sect. 136. The Superintendent of the Public Schools 
shall be elected annually, at a meeting of the Board in 
June, and shall enter upon his duties upon the first day of 
September following. 

Sect. 136. He shall have the care and supervision of 
the schools under the direction and control of the Board, 
shall see that its regulations are carried into effect, and 
shall perform such other duties as the Board from time to 
time may direct. 

Sect. 137. He shall acquaint himself with whatever con- 
cerns the interest and progress of popular education, in 
order that all the children in this city may secure the best 
education practicable. 

Sect* 188. He shall devote the principal part of school 
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hours to Yisiting the schools for the purpose of obtaining viBiting 
a personal knowledge of their condition, and shall keep ^ 
regular office hours other than school hours at such place as 
may be provided. 

Sect. 139. He shall advise the teachers as to the best Teachers 
methods of instruction and management, and for this pur- ™2o, ^f 
pose he may hold meetings of the Grammar, and of the 
Primary teachers, and may dismiss their respective schools 
at such times as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one 
day in each term. 

Sect. 140. He shall render such aid and communicate 
such information to the Board and the various committees 
as they may require. 

Sect. 141. He shall inspect the grounds, buildings, inspect sobooi 
furniture, and apparatus belonging to the schools, andj^.aaf'' 
report any deficiency in them; and, in general, he shall 
report anything that is unfavorable to the health and 
physical development of the pupils. 

Sect. 142. He shall make a report to the Board Anniua report 
annually, giving an account of the schools, and making such den "and 
suggestions as he may deem advisable ; and this report may 
be adopted by the Board as its annual report required by 
statute. 

Sect. 143. All reports and communications to the Board 
shall be made in writing, unless otherwise ordered. 

Sect. 144. He shall keep for the inspection of the Board AppiioattonB 
a record of the name, age, and residence of each person ^'^'*~'*^"- 
applying for the situation of teacher, with such remarks 
and suggestions as he may deem proper. 

Sect. 145. He shall be present at all meetintrs of the Attend meet- 
Board, except while the election of Superintendent isB^d. 
under consideration. 

Sect. 146. He shall have authority to notify the teach- cioae schooia 
ers on stormy days to dispense with either session of the Sa^"™^ 
Grammar and Primary Schools and Kindergartens. TheSiguu. 
signal is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated once. When 
given at 8.05 a. h. the morning session of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools and Eandergartens will be omitted. When 
given at 12.45 p.m., or at 1.15 p. m., the afternoon session 
of the Grammar and Primary Schools will be omitted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Tnuznt Officers, 

rr^nt Section 147. Truant Officers shall be chosen annnally 

$ 21. at the regalar meeting of the Board m June, and shall enter 

upon their duties on the first day of September following. 

Shall enforce Sect. 148. They shall enforce, under the direction and 
control of the Committee on Truant Officers, all statutes of 
the Commonwealth in relation to truant children, absentees 
from school, and such children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the common schools; 
shall report to parents all cases of suspension from school ; 
shall conform strictly to these regulations ; and shall perform 
such other duties as the Committee on Truant Officers may 
direct. 

Shall devote Sect. 149. They shall devote all their time to the duties 
of their office, and shall diligently inquire into every case of 
truancy, juvenile vagrancy, or unlawful detention from 
school, whether discovered by themselves or reported to 

hall proee- them. They shall prosecute in the name of the city, when 
so directed by the Committee on Truant Officers, every 
person having under his control a child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, who neglects or refuses to cause 
such child to attend some day school at least thirty weeks 
in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned in chap- 
ter 47, section 1, of the Pubhc Statutes ; and, also, all habit- 
ual truants, and children between seven and fifteen years 
of age who may be found wandering about in the streets 
or public places of this city, having no lawful occupation or 
business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, 
and such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules 
and resrulations of the common schools. 

ShaUvuitand Sect. 150. They shall visit and inspect once each 

torC?' '*^ month while the public schools are in session all factories, 
workshops, and mercantile establishments in their respective 
districts, and ascertain if there is any violation of the public 
statutes relating to the employment of children therein. 

8hau keep Sect. 151. They shall keep a faithful record of all casesy 

showing the name, age, and residence of the offender, and 
the nature of the offence, and make a monthly report in 
writing of their doings to the Committee on Truant Officers. 



records. 
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Sect. 152. They shall prevent children from loitering shidiprereBt 
about the school premises to the annoyance and disturbance 
of the neighborhood. 

Sect. 153. They shall visit each school at least once ashaUTisit 
day, unless otherwise directed by the Committee on Truant 5 g*. cc 
Officers, to receive information in relation to cases de- 
bcribed in these regulations. 

Sect. 154. They shall assist the teachers in enforcing the Conueiioas 
regulations of this Board concerning contagious and infec- $ 74. 
tious diseases among the school children. 

Sect. 155. Truant Officers may be detailed by the Com- Erening 
mittee on Truant Officers to attend the Evening Schools to 
assist in the preservation of order. 

Sect. 156. They shall annually, in the month of May,cen8a8 
ascertain the names and ages of all persons between the"''*™*' 
ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in Cambridge on the 
first day of May, and make a record thereof in a book pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sect. 3. Committees of three members each : ♦ ♦ ♦ Hy- o^fSj®^ *"***• 
giene and Physical Culture. The duties of this Committee ' 
are defined as follows: — 

The Committee on Hygiene and Physical Culture shall con- Adopted as 
sider the evils and dangers of school life, and the best means ®®^'- ** •• 
of avoiding and adverting them ; and shall make such recom- 
mendations to the Board as shall conduce to the physical wel- 
fare of the pupils. The special teacher of Physical Training 
shall, annually, report in writing to this Committee; and shall 
confer with them from time to time in regard to the work. This 
Committee shall make a written report to the Board at the 
meeting in December. 

Sect. 18. ♦ ♦ ♦ This Committee shall make a written report Amended Dec. 
to the Board at the December meeting. ''^^» i^"***- 

Sect. 61. ♦ ♦ ♦ When a teacher is absent from school with- Amended Feb. 
out the permission or approval of the Superintendent, and no*^»^*^- 
substitute is provided, the sum which would be paid to a sub- 
stitute shall be deducted from the next payment to the absent 
teacher unless, upon a report from the Committee on Accounts 
and Estimates, the Board shall otherwise order. The Principal 
of each school shall notify the Secretary whenever a teacher is 
absent without a substitute. The teacher known as a special 
teacher shall not be considered a substitute. 

Sect. 74. ♦ ♦ ♦ No pupil who has visited any apartment in Amended Deo. 
which a person is, or within two weeks has been, sick with^o, i89i. 
small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, shall be al- 
lowed to attend school until the expiration of two weeks after 
such visit. 

Sect. 87. * * * She shall supervise and direct the work of Amended Nor. 
an the teachers in the school, subject to the approval of the ^'> ^^^* 
Saperiatendent of Schools and the special teacher of Primary 
Schools. 



PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC STATUTES. 



[These extracts are not complete, bat contain important infoimation.] 



POWERS OF TIIE SCnOOL COHMITTEE. 

The school committee of a town are to determine what is a *' suffi- 
cient number " of schools for a town to maintain. Chief Justice Shaw 
uses the following language : — 

*' There being no specific direction how schools shall be organized ; 
how many schools shsdl be kept ; what shall be the qualifications for ad- 
mission to the schools ; the age at which children may enter ; the age to 
which they may continue ; — these must all be regulated by the com- 
mittee, under their power of general superintendence.'' 

nion SCHOOLS. 

Every town may, and every town containing five hundred families 
shall, maintain a high school. Such high school shall be kept for the 
benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, ten months at least, ezclosiva 
of vacations, in each year. — Pub. Stat.j Chap. 44, Sect, 2. 

EVENING HIGH SCUOOLS. 

Every city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants shall establish and 
thereafter annually maintain an evening high school in which shall be 
taught such branches of learning as the school committee thereof may 
deem expedient whenever fifty or more residents, fourteen years of age 
or over, who desire and, in the opinion of the school committee, are 
competent to pursue high school studies, shall petition in writing for an 
evening high school, and certify that they desire to attend snch 
school. — CIu^. 296, Acta of 1886. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Evety town and city having ten thousand or more inhabitants shall 
establish and maintain evening schools for the instruction of peisons 
over twelve years of age. — Chap. 174, Acta of 1888. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ICECHANICAL DRAWING. 

Any town may, and evety city and town having more than ten thou* 
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sand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruc- 
tion in industrial or mechanicfld drawing to persons over fifteen years of 
age, in either day or evening: schools, under the direction of the school 
committee. — Pub. Stat Chap. 44, Sect, 7. 

INDUSTBIAL SCHOOLS. 

A town may establish and maintain one or more industrial schools, 
which shall be under the superintendence of the school committee, who 
shall employ the teachers, prescribe the arts, trades, and occupations to 
be taught therein, and have the general control and management there- 
of; but they shall not expend for any such school an amount exceeding 
the appropriation specifically made therefor, and shall not compel any 
scholar to study any trade, art or occupation without the consent of his 
parents or guardian ; and attendance upon such school shall not take the 
place of the attendance upon public schools required by law. — Pub, 
Stat. Chap. 44, Sect. 8. 

APPOINTMENTS OF TEACHEB8. 

The school committee shall select and contract with the teachers of 
the public schools ; shall require full and satisfactory evidence of the 
good moral character of all teachers who may be employed ; and shall 
ascertain, by personal examination, their qualifications for teaching, and 
their capacity for the government of schools — Pub. Stat.y Chap. 44, 
StcL 28. 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHEBS. 

The school committee may, when they think proper, dismiss any 
teacher from employment, and such teacher shall receive no compen- 
sation for services rendered after such dismissal. — Pub. Statj Chap. 
44, Sect. 30. 

PROVISIONS OF CHAPTER 348, ACTS OF 1888, 
As Amended by Acta qf 1889 and 1800. 

NO CHILD UNDER THIRTEEN TO BE EMPLOYED. 

No child under thirteen years of age shall be employed at any time in 
any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment. 

WHEN CHILDREN UNDER F0X7RTEEN MAT BE EMPLOTBD. 

No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any fao- 
toty, workshop, or mercantile establishment, except during the vacation 
of the public schools in the city or town where he resides, unless the 
person or corporation employing him procures and keeps on file a certifl- 
cate and employment ticket for such child. 

No child who has been continuously a resident of a city or town since 
reaching the age of thirteen years, shall be entitled to receive a certifi- 
cate that he has reached the age of fourteen, unless or until he has 
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attended school according to law in such city or town for at least thirty 
weeks since reaching the age of thirteen, unless such child can read at 
sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language, or is 
exempted by law from such attendance. 

No child under sixteen can be employed without a certificate of age. 

WHO SHALL SIGN CERTIFICATES. 

In cities and towns having a superintendent of schools, said certifi- 
cate shall be signed only by such superintendent, or by some person 
authorized by him in writing. [The Secretary of the School Committee 
has been duly authorized by the Superintendent.] 

WHO MAY SIGN CERTIFICATES OF AGE. 

The certificate as to the birthplace and age of a child shall be signed 
by his father, if living and a resident of the same city or town ; if not, 
by his mother ; or, if his mother is not living, or if living is not a resi- 
dent of the same city or town, by his guardian ; if a child has no 
father, mother, or guardian living in the same city or town, his own sig- 
nature to the certificate may be accepted by the person authorized to 
approve the same. 

INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 

The truant ofiicers may, when so authorized by vote of the School 
Committee, visit the factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, 
and other places where children are employed and ascertain whether 
any children under sixteen years of age are employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statutes ; and they may demand the names of all such chil- 
dren and may require that the certificates and lists of children provided 
for by statute shall be produced for their inspection. They shall report 
any cases of illegal emplo3rment to the ochool Committee and to the 
chief of the district police or the inspector of factories for the district. 



TRUANTS AND DISOBEDIENT PUPILS. 

Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants and children between seven and fifteen years of 
age who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places 
therein, having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, 
and growing up in ignorance, and suck children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the commxm schools^ and shall make 
such by-laws as shall be most conducive to the welfare of such children, 
and to the good order of such town ; and shall provide suitable places 
for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of such children. 

Any minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten of 
being an habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and pub- 
lic places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or business, 
not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, or of persistently vUh 
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laUng the rules and regulations of the common schooU^ shall be committed 
to any institutioii of instruction, or suitable situation provided for the 
purpose, under the authority of said section or by-law, for a term not 
exceeding two years. — Chap. 249, Acts of 1889. 

PENALTY FOR DISTURBING SCHOOLS. 

Whoever wilfully interrupts or disturbs a school or other assembly of 
people met for a lawful purpose shall be punished by imprisonment in 
the jail not exceeding thirty days, or by fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 
— Fuh. Stat, Chap. 207, Sect. 23. 

MALICIOUS INJURY TO BUILDINGS. 

Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and without cause, 
destroys, defaces, mars, or injures a school-house, church, or other 
building erected or used for purposes of education or religious instruc- 
tion, or for the general diffusion of knowledge, or an outbuilding, fence, 
well, or appurtenance of such school-house, church, or other building, or 
furniture, apparatus, or other property belonging to or connected with 
such school-house, church, or other building, shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail not 
exceeding one year. — Fuh. Stat.j Chap. 203, ^ee. 78. 

INJTJRY TO LIBRARIES. 

Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and without cause 
writes upon, injures, defaces, tears, or destroys a book, plate, picture, 
engraving, or statue, belonging to a law, town, city, or other public 
library, shall be punished by fine of not less than five, nor more than 
fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the jaU not exceeding six months. — 
Pub. StcU., Chap. 203, Sec. 79. 

NO LIQUOR TO BE SOLD WITHIN FOUR HUNDRED FEET OF A SCHOOL 

BUILDING. 

No license of the first, second, or third class, under the provisions of 
chapter one hundred of the Public Statutes, shall be granted for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in any building or place on the same street with- 
in four hundred feet of any building occupied in whole or in part by a 
public school. — Chap. 220, Acts of 1882. 



PATRIOTIC EXERCISES. 



An act of the Legislature approved March 21, 1890, provides as 
follows: — 

Section 1. In all the Public Schools of the Commonwealth the 
last regular session prior to Memorial Day, or a portion thereof, shall 
be devoted to exercises of a patriotic nature. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 



ENQLisH man school buildinq. 

The plan and description of the English High School 
building wiU be mailed to the address of any person who 
sends a request for the same to the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools^ Cambridgeport^ Mass. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1895. 



In compliance with section 142 of the Regulations for the 
Public Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his 
twenty-first annual report, it being for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895. 



1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 



Population of Cambridge. 


16,215 


1876 


20,473 


1880 


26,060 


1886 


29,112 


1890 


39,634 


1895 



47,838 
52,699 
59,658 
70,028 
81,643 



School Census. 

Number of children in the city on the first of May, five 
years old or more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the 
Truant Officers. 



1878 










8,422 


1887 










11,216 


1879 










8,885 


1888 










. 11,727 


1880 










9,390 


1889 










11,750 


1881 










9,682 


1890 . 










11,971 


1882 










. 10,370 


1891 










12,160 


1883 










10,490 


1892 










12,451 


1884 










10,682 


1893 










. 12,644 


1885 










. 10,957 


1894 










. 12,770 


1886 










11,131 


1896 










. 12,869 
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Schools and Classrooms. 



Classrooms in use. 



Latin School 1 

EngUsh High School 1 

Grammar Schools 12 

Primary Schools 21 

Kindergartens 8 

Evening Drawing Schools 2 

Evening High School 1 

Evening Elementary Schools 4 

Whole number of Day Schools 48 

Number of classrooms for Day Schools 288 



i< i< 



II II 



II II 



II II 



II II 



II II 



II « 



10 

13 

133 

116 

11 

8 

6 

15 



High School and Qrammar School Houses. 



Scboolhousei. 


Number of 
ClMirooms. 


Eitiraated 
Value. 


8ize of Loti, 
Square Feet. 


Estimated 
Value. 


Total 
Value. 


Latin 


8» 


$40,000 


37,828 


$16,900 


$55,900 


English High . . 


lit 


220,000 


74,366 


18,000 


238,000 


Allston .... 


m 


30,000 


16,193 


4,600 


34,600 


Corlett 




2 


3,000 


10,000 


1,000 


4,000 


Harvard 




m 


45,000 


20,494 


12,000 


67,000 


Morse . . 




14J 


73,000 


25,650 


7,000 


80,000 


Peabody . 




6 


27,000 


21,813 


7,000 


34,000 


Putnam . 




13J 


60,000 


11,900 


8,300 


68,300 


Shepard . 




11 


30,000 


14,766 


7,000 


37,000 


Sleeper 




10 


24,893 


21,284 


4,266 


29,149 


Thomdike . . . 


12 


30,000 


10,027 


4,000 


34,000 


Washington . . 


m 


25,000 


14,961 


7,000 


32,000 


Webster .... 


m 


60,000 


25,839 


9,000 


69,000 


WelUngton . . . 


13§ 


42,000 


27,673 


8,300 


60,300 


Total .... 


106 


$699,893 


331,773 


$113,366 


$813,249 



* Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 

t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a 
lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. 

X Also an assembly hall. 

§ On the same lot there is another school house containing four rooms used for primary 
classet. 
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Primary School Houses. 



ScboolhousM 


• 


Number of 
CUMrooms. 


Estimated 
Value. 


Size of Lotii, 
Square Feel. 


Entimated 
Value. 

$6,000 


Total 
Value. 


AgMsiz . 






7 


$18,000 


19,689 


$24,000 


Boardman 






8 


12,000 


10,018 


4,000 


16,000 


Cnshing . 






2 


3,000 


14,787 


1,000 


4,000 


Dana . . 






4 


2,000 


14,317 


4,300 


6,300 


DniiBter . 






4 


4,000 


10,000 


2,000 


6,000 


Felton . . 






4 


6,000 


15,090 


4,500 


10,500 


Gannett . 






5 


12,000 


15,434 


3,000 


15,000 


Oore . . 






12 


25,000 


9,900 


4,000 


29,000 


Holmes . 






4 


6,000 


11,182 


4,500 


10,500 


Lassell . 






4 


8,000 


10,000 


2,500 


10,500 


Lowell . . 






4 


7,000 


i2,o;« 


2,500 


9,500 


Otis . . . 






8 


12,000 


8,270 


4,000 


16,000 


Parker . . 






6 


19,000 


12,329 


7,000 


26,000 


Qoincy . . 






2 


10,000 


8,469 


5,000 


15,000 


Reed . . . 








4,000 


12,000 


1,200 


5,200 


Riyerside 








5,000 


11,192 


3,000 


8,000 


Sargent . . 








3,000 


9,995 


4,000 


7,000 


Steams . . 








3,000 


10,050 


5,000 


8,000 


Tarbell . . 








8,000 


19,500 


4,000 


12,000 


Willard . . 






12 


25,000 


20,079 


5,000 


30,000 


Wyman . . 






6 


6,000 


14,347 


3,000 


9,000 


Primary, Total . 


112 


$198,000 


268,681 


$79,500 


$277,500 


Grammar, " 


137 


439,893 


219,679 


79,456 


519,349 


High Schools '< . 


19 


260,000 


112,194 


33,900 


293/JOO 




268 


$897,893 


600,454 


$192,856 


$1,090,749 
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105. 



Admisftlon of 



Namber of 
pnpils for a 
class. 



Dipiomaa. 
$16. 



Evening 
Drawing 
HchooL 
§32, 88. 



Admission of 

ruplls. 
66. 



Subjects 
taught. 

Three years' 
course. 

Promotions. 



Diplomas. 
§S. 



which the term begins, and shall examine applicants and 
assign them their places. He shall keep a record of the 
attendance of each pupil; and he shall report the atten- 
dance at each session weekly to the Superintendent. 

Sect. 114. Adults and children who are unable to 
attend the day schools may attend the Evening Schools. Any 
pupil absent three successive sessions shall be discharged, 
unless his excuse is satisfactory to the Sub-Committee or 
the Superintendent. 

Sect. 115. Except in the Elementary Department, no 
study shall be taken up until at least ten pupils have ex- 
pressed an intention to take the course and continue it until 
the end of the term. Any study may be discontinued by the 
Sub-Committee when the average attendance on that course 
for two successive weeks falls below ten. 

Sect. 116. Pupils of the Evening High School who have 
completed satisfactorily the prescribed course may receive 
diplomas by vote of the Committee on Evening Schools. 

Sect. 117. The Principal of the Evening Drawing 
School shall be present, with two assistants if necessary, the 
two evenings immediately preceding that on which the 
term begins, to receive, examine, and classify applicants for 
admission. 

Sect. 118. All persons over fifteen years of age, who 
express their intention of attending the entire term, may be 
admitted. Any pupil absent three successive sessions 
without a reasonable excuse shall forfeit his right to a seat. 

Sect. 119. Freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 
modelling shall be taught in the Evening Drawing School ; 
and there shall be a three years' course in each of these 
departments. 

Sect. 120. Each pupil shall take the prescribed course 
and pass the required examinations in order to be promoted. 

Sect. 121. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed a 
year's work and passed the required examinations shall 
receive a written certificate of promotion from the Principal. 

Sect. 122. No pupil shall be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing without such certificate, except by passing the required 
examinations. 

Sect. 123. Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the 
course may receive diplomas by vote of the Conmiittee on 
Drawing. 
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Attendance at the English High School. 



Tear. 


Number of Papils 
Registered. 


Arerage Number 
Belongtng. 


ATermge Daily 
AUendauce. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1890 


473 


409 


396 


96.7 


1891 


562 


480. 


464 


96.6 


1892 


624 


529 


511 


96.5 


1893 


681 


569 


549 


96 JS 


1894 


691 


611 


594 


97.1 


1895 


743 


648 


626 


96.7 



Attendance at the Qrammar Schools. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Befonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1890 


5,668 


4,891 


4,667 


93.2 


1891 


5.793 


5,052 


4,701 


93.1 


1892 


5,891 


5,175 


4,803 


92.8 


1893 


5,981 


5,206 


4,838 


92.9 


1894 


6,934 


5,200 


4,876 


93.8 


1896 


5,926 


5,204 


4,888 


93.9 



Attendance at the Primary Schools. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 


5,321 
5,499 
5,697 
5,767 
6,815 
5,928 


4,403 
4,481 
4,650 
4,666 
4,741 
4,925 


4,011 
4,066 
4,2a3 
4,216 
4,317 
4,499 


91.1 
90.7 
90.4 
90.3 
91.1 
91.3 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 



Year. 


Number of Papils 
Registered. 


Arerage Number 
Belonging. 


Average Dally 
Attendance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1892 


305 


294 


239 


81.2 


1883 


419 


353 


236 


86.9 


1894 


496 


311 


249 


80.3 


1895 


594 


374 


284 


70.6 



Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Latin School. 

Course, 5 yearn. 



Year. 


Boys. 


Average Age. 


OirU. 


Average Age. 


1889 


37 


14 yean 


10 months 


34 


14 yean 


7 months 


1890 


39 


14 years 


6 months 


22 


14 yean 


9 months 


1891 


32 


14 years 


5 months 


35 


14 yean 


3 months 


1892 


52 


14 yean 


7 months 


32 


14 yean 


7 months 


1893 


63 


14 yean 


6 months 


41 


14 yean 


1 month 


1894 


51 


14 yean 


8 months 


44 


14 yean 


4 months 


1895 


54 


14 yean 


6 months 


48 


14 yean 


5 months 



Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 







Course, 6 yean 


. 






Year. 


Boys. 


Average Age. 


OirU.: 


• 

Average Age. 


1889 


16 


18 yean 11 months 


11 


19 yeara 


3 months 


1890 


10 


18 yean 8 months 


7 


19 yean 


2 months 


1891 


22 


18 yean 4 months 


14 


18 yean 


4 months 


1892 


8 


17 yean 8 months 


" 


18 yean 


7 months 


1893 


16 


19 yean 3 months 


7 


19 yean 


5 months 


1894 


15 


18 yean 11 months 


12 


19 yean 


6 months 


1895 


16 


18 yean 9 months 


9 


18 yean 


11 months 
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Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the English High 

School and the Manual Training School. 

[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 



Year. 


EnglUh High. 
Course, 4 yrs. 


Average Age. 


Manual 

Training. 

Course, 3 yrs. 


Average Age. 


18S9 


204 


15 years 


3 months 


49 


15 years 3 months 


1890 


171 


15 years 


1 month 


59 


15 years 3 months 


1S91 


196 


15 years 


1 month 


56 


15 years 5 months 


1892 


230 


15 years 


3 months 


85 


15 years 3 months 


1893 


210 


15 years 


3 months 


73 


15 years 1 month 


1891 


239 


15 years 


1 month 


72 


15 years 2 months 


1895 


195 


14 years 


11 months 


63 


15 years 2 months 



Number of pupils graduated from the English High School 

and the Manual Training School. 

[The Manual Training School i« connected with the English Iligh School.] 



Year. 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



English High. 
Course, 4 yrs. 



52 
37 
35 
52 
63 
65 
54 



Average Age. 



Manual 

Training. 

Coume, 3 yrs. 



18 years 6 months 

18 years 7 months 

18 years 4 months 

18 years 9 months 
18 years 10 months 

18 years 7 months 

18 years 6 months 



Course changed 
to 4 years in 
1»93. 



13 
25 
32 
26 
35 



Average Age. 



In 1893. 6 of the 32 in 4 
years' course. 

In 1894, 4 of the 20 in 4 
years' course. 

In 1895, 1 of the 35 in 4 
years' course. 

17 years 4 months 

18 years \ month 
18 years f month 
17 years 10 months 
17 years 8 months 



Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number of 
graduates. 



Admitted to 
Latin School. 



730 



Oraduated from 
Latin Bchool. 



211 



Admitted to 
EngUsh High. 



1,724 



Graduated from 
English Uigh. 



449 



Admitted to 

Manual Train 

ing Courne. 



504 



Graduated from 
Manual Train- 
ing Course. 



131 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Truant Officers. 
rruant SECTION 147. Truant Officers shall be chosen annnally 

OfNcere. , * 

$21. at the regular meeting of the Board in June, and shall enter 

upon their duties on the first clay of September following. 

Shall enforce Skct. 148. They shall enforce, under the direction and 
control of the Committee on Truant Officers, all statutes of 
the Commonwealth in relation to truant children, absentees 
from school, and such children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the common schoob; 
shall report to parents all cases of suspension from school ; 
shall conform strictly to these regulations ; and shall perform 
such other duties as the Committee on Truant Officers may 
direct. 

Shall devote Sect. 149. They shall devote all their time to the duties 
of their office, and shall diligently inquire into every case of 
truancy, juvenile vagrancy, or unlawful detention from 
school, whether discovered by themselves or reported to 

hall proee- them. They shall prosecute in the name of the city, when 
so directed by the Committee on Truant Officers, every 
person having under his control a child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, who neglects or refuses to cause 
such child to attend some day school at least thirty weeks 
in each year, excepting only for reasons mentioned in chap- 
ter 47, section 1, of the Public Statutes ; and, also, all habit- 
ual truants, and children between seven and fifteen years 
of age who may be found wandering about in the streets 
or public places of this city, having no lawful occupation or 
business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, 
and such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules 
and regulations of the common schools. 

Shan visit and Sect. 150. They shall visit and inspect once each 

tor^* '*^ month while the public schools are in session all factories, 
workshops, and mercantile establishments in their respective 
districts, and ascertain if there is any violation of the public 
statutes relating to the employment of children therein. 

Shall keep Sect. 151. They shall keep a f juthf ul record of all cases, 

showing the name, age, and residence of the offender, and 
the nature of the offence, and make a monthly report in 
writing of their doings to the Committee on Truant Officers. 



recoroB. 
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Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 

year. 





Year. 


First Day of the 
Ftm Week. 


First Dayof the 
8econd Week. 

10,360 


First Week of 
October. 

10,678 


' First Week of the 
next June. 




1890 


9,687 


10,863 




1891 


9,580 


10,461 


11,180 


11,204 




1892 


10,184 


10,974 


11,360 


11,342 




1893 


10,092 


11,354 


11,628 


11,532 




1894 


10,889 


11,562 


11,847 


11,723 




1895 


11,178 


11,894 


12,146 





Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1895. 



Grade. 


Boys. 


GirU. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


Fourteenth 


19 


25 


44 


.113 


Thirteenth 


38 


31 


m 


.178 


Twelfth 


37 


44 


81 


.209 


Eleventh 


48 


45 


93 


.240 


Tenth 


51 


50 


101 

• 100 


.260 






Total 


193 


195 





Number of pupils In the Ens:listi His:h School and in the Manual 

Training: School, December, 1895. 



Grade. 



Thirteenth 
Twelfth . 
Eleventh 
Tenth 



Totol 




l*or cent. 

.137 
.UHi 
.289 

.:r78 



*ICaaiial Training School. 



PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC STATUTES. 



[These extracts are not complete, but contain important infoimation.] 



POWERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

The school committee of a town are to determine what is a '' snfll- 
cicnt number " of schools for a town to maintain. Chief Justice Shav 
uses the following language : — 

'^ There being no specific direction how schools shall be oiganized; 
how many schools shall be kept ; what shall be the qualifications for ad- 
mission to the schools ; the age at which children may enter ; the age to 
which they may continue ; — these must all be regulated by the com- 
mittee, under their power of general superintendence." 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Every town may, and every town containing five hundred families 
shall, maintain a high school. Such high school shall be kept for the 
benefit of all the inhabitants of the town, ten months at least, exdusivo 
of vacations, in each year. — Pub. 8tat,y Chap, 44, Sect. 2. 

EVEXING HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Eveiy city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants shall establish and 
thereafter annually maintain an evening high school in which shall be 
taught such branches of learning as the school committee thereof may 
deem expedient whenever fifty or more residents, fourteen years of age 
or over, who desire and, in the opinion of the school committee, are 
competent to pursue high school studies, shall petition in writing for an 
evening high school, and certify that they desire to attend such 
school. — Chap. 236, Acts of 1886. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Eveiy town and city having ten thousand or more inhabitants shall 
establish and maintain evening schools for the instruction of peiBoni 
over twelve yeiars of age. — Chap. 174, Acts of 1888. 

INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

Any town may, and eveiy city and town having more than ten thoa- 
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Number of pupils belongins: to the Evening: Drawlns: Schools, with the 

average attendance. 



1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1803. 


1894. 


1895. 


166 
106 


188 
110 


219 
127 


242 
142 


217 
103 


212 
117 



Nunil>er of pupils belonging: to the Evening Schools, with the average 

attendance. 



1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


739 
298 


1,020 
362 


1,013 
329 


1,085 
419 


1,379 
642 


1,246 
478 



Number of pupils in the Private Schools In Cambridge, including those 

in the Parochial Schools. 



1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


2,060 


2,127 


2,236 


2,376 


2,492 


2,657 



Cost of instruction In the Evening Schools. 



Year. 


Elementary. 


High. 


Drawing. 


Toul. 


1890 


$1,613 00 


$1,260 00 


$646 00 


$3,319 00 


1891 


1,86160 


1,191 25 


867 00 


3,909 75 


1892 


1,827 60 


1,226 26 


1,167 00 


4,210 75 


1893 


2,124 60 


1,363 00 


1,63100 


5,018 60 


1894 


2,293 00 


1,396 00 


1,175 00 


4,864 00 


1896 


2,427 00 


1,422 60 


1,255 00 


6,104 50 
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attended school according to law in such city or town for at least thirty 
weeks since reaching the age of thirteen, unless such child can read at 
sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language, or is 
exempted by law from such attendance. 

Xo child under sixteen can be employed without a certificate of age. 

WHO SHALL SIGN CERTIFICATES. 

In cities and towns having a superintendent of schools, said certifi- 
cate shall be signed only by such superintendent, or by some person 
authorized by him in writing. [The Secretary of the School Committee 
has been duly authorized by the Superintendent.] 

WHO MAY SIGN CERTIFICATES OF AGE. 

The certificate as to the birthplace and age of a child shall be signed 
by his father, if living and a resident of the same city or town ; if not, 
by his mother ; or, if his mother is not living, or if living is not a resi- 
dent of the same city or town, by his guardian ; if a child has no 
father, mother, or guardian living in the same city or town, his own sig- 
nature to the certificate may be accepted by the person authorized to 
approve the same. 

IKSPECnOX OF FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 

The truant officers may, when so authorized by vote of the School 
Committee, visit the factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, 
and other places where children are employed and ascertain whether 
any children under sixteen years of age are employed contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statutes ; and they may demand the names of all such chil- 
dren and may require that the certificates and lists of children provided 
for by statute shall be produced for their inspection. They shall report 
any cases of illegal employment to the ochool Committee and to the 
chief of the district police or the inspector of factories for the district. 



TRUANTS AND DISOBEDIENT PUPILS. 

Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants and children between seven and fifteen years of 
age who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places 
therein, having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, 
and growing up in ignorance, and such children as persistently violate the 
reasonable rules and regulations of the common schools, and shall make 
such by-laws as shall be most conducive to the welfare of such children, 
and to the good order of such town ; and shall provide suitable places 
for the confinement, discipline, and instruction of such children. 

Any minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten of 
being an habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and pub- 
lic places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or business, 
not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, or of persistently vto- 
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Summary off the School Ccasvs as takea by the Tmant 

May* 1995. 

[The statutes make it tbe datj of the Sclmol Coaunittce to Mcerlain annually the name* and 
ages of all persons between the ages of fire and fifteen year*, belonging in their re#pective 
towns and cities on tbe first day of May.] 

Nnmber of children in the city Htc years old or more, bat less 

than fifteen 12,869 

Number in public tichools live years old or more, but less than 

fifteen . 10,370 

Number in public schools fifteen years old or more, as shown by 

the school register 1,318 

Number in private schools five years old or more, but less than 

fifteen 1,688 

Number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

than eight 593 

Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less 

than fourteen 78 

Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 140 

Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 811 

Number in the city five years old or more, but less than six 1,266 

Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen 7,776 



Finances. 

[For tbe financial year ending December 1, 1995.] 

Cost of instruction in day schools .... 

Cost of instruction in evening schools 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools 

Cost of text-books and supplies 

Expended for incidental expenses 

Expended for transportation of pupils 

Expended for care of truants 

Expended for English High school 

Expended for land for schoolhouse in Ward 1 

Expended for finishing and furnishing Sleeper schoolhouse 

Expended for Taylor schoolhouse .... 

Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements 



Total expenditures for all school purposes 
Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hop- 
kins Fund, $713.67, and for the tuition of non-resident pupils, 



$1,358.50, the actual cost of the schools to tlie city is 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1895 



9235,811 62 

5,104 50 

45,424 35 

2,400 00 

14,315 02 

972 42 

667 00 

1,895 52 

1,274 08 

4,039 11 

20,846 84 

21,007 51 

8,596 82 

$362,353 79 



. $360,281 62 
$80,911,060 00 



Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 

1896 .0045 
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Statistics taken from tfie fifty-nintli annual report of the Secretary 

of tlie State Board of Education. 

Number of cities and towns : cities, 31 ; towns, 322 ; . 353 

Number of public schools 8,874 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during the 

year 412,953 

Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the pub- 
lic schools 39,437 

Per cent of attendance based upon the average membership . 92 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year : men, 1046; women, 10,981 ; 12,027 

Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 3,734 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

for the entire year 9.6 

Number of high schools 252 

Number of teachers in high scIiooIh 1,094 

Number of pupils in high schools ... 32,752 
Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of the 

expense of school buildings $8,160,452 37 

Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, and ordi- 
nary repairs .... 2,500,903 85 

Entire expenditure for public school purposes . $10,661,356 22 



Special Institutions. 

The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the Mas- 
sachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded. 

AMEIUCAN ASYLUM AT IIARTFOUD, CONN. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 ... 65 

Paid for these pupils $10,008 04 

CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1804-95 ... 116 

Paid for these pupils $22,392 64 

HORACE MANN SCHOOL, KOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-96 . . 106 

Paid for these pupils $12,620 76 

PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 ... 134 

Annual appropriation from the State .... $30,000 00 

SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 ... 166 

Annual appropriation from the State $26,000 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 

DECEMBER 1. t89S- 
Prepared by the Secretary of the School Comnitttee. 



y>iiw* of School*. 


T«.„„. 


S>l-ri« 


No. ol PupU« 

i>«. i.iau. 


dB _ _ 


WlUlam F Bradbury ... 


93,000 






Theodore P Adams 


2,000 








1,600 






HelenM.AIbee 


960 






Constaiic« Alexander 


660 






Alice OoryBatilwlD 


-00 






<ir«e M. Coleman 


700 
960 






Mary C. Ilarilr . 






Hose Hardwlck 


700 






MargnrelleM I^igblon.,, 


1,050 






Emma M. Sawyer 


960 














Anna M. Wairen 


800 






AnDleS. Dodge' 


400 






Say Greene UiiUog 


3,000 










Edwin L Sargent 


a,ooo 






Charles F. Warner 


!,000 






Joseph A CooUdge ..-„ 


1,200 














HarrietE.Blrd 


1,050 






Mabel L. Chamherlaln 


760 






Caroline aose 


960 






Benhb L, Cogswell 


800 






Grace L. Deertng 


960 














Hand A. Lawson 


!fOO 






BenrletuE Mcrntlre 


800 






Mary Monllon 


960 






Louisa P. Parker 


1,000 






Lillian C. Rogers 


860 






Caroline A Sawyer 


900 






Emma A. Scndder 


960 






Jfartha R. Siuilli 


950 






Maria E. Spare 


960 






Delia M. Stlcknev 


1,060 






Martha L. Babbitt* 


600 




,„,, (Grammar 

**'"^ I Primary 


Maria L. Baldwin 


800 


J 126 

(221 




Sarah E. Barrett 


620 






.Mnry G. Carpenter 


620 














Minnie A. Noye.'f 


620 








G20 






Jennie L. Upham 


520 
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Tabular Vlaw — Continued 



NunHofSohDol*. 


Te«..«. 


8>Uri«. 


''^"..K 














700 












Susan M. Adwns 


620 






















8. AUce Pell 


620 








620 






Evelyn B. Kenii)- 


020 






Ada M. Utchflelil 


620 






Nina M. Marsh 


620 






S. Agne." MuUoney 


620 














Caroline M. WmUms 


620 






FBDnle P. Browning 

Alice V. Currier 








*70 




Hwvard 


Jamee S. Barrel! 


a.ooo 


7*2 




Artbiir A. Lincoln 


1.200 






Ada H. WelllDgton 


700 














AnnaM. BrowD 


660 






Addle L. Bartlett 








Mai-cla B. BowmRn 


i70 






SlIiabethL. Buckley 


620 






Mary V. Kinerson 


620 






Frances Fabyan 


620 






AUceV.Flather 


620 






Ealella J.Prencli 


620 






Ellwi S. Getehell 


620 






Adeline M. Murpliy 


620 






Louise C. Patterson 


620 






Annie M. Slreel 


620 






EmniaF. Wesl 


G30 






Hortense Young 


620 




M»"'{?Sr,"::-::::: 




2,000 


(4U 

tiee 






Mary E. Towle 


700 






Manila E Kldlon 


650 






EUjiabeth J. Baldwin 


620 






Stella L. Cotton 


570 






Marie B. Daniel 


620 






Annie M. Dow 


620 






Leila F. Drake 


620 
















620 














Emllie Klchardson 


620 






Mary E. Sawyer..„ 


G20 






Lucy M. Soul^e 








Gerirude D. Sprague 






Penbody 


Frederick S. Cutter 


2,000 


295 




AddleP.Ciewy 


700 








620 
6S0 
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TabuUr View— ConKniMd. 



Nuu.ot8diooU. 


T„H.„, 




Ho. Df Puplli 


body 


Mabel A.Clark 


«6T0 






Charlotte A. Ewell 


630 






Kloreoce E. Froal 










2.0(W 
1,200 


esa 
















Heniiette E. de Kochomont 










<i20 
6S0 






Annetla Bruce 






UUiaD M. Canty 


670 






Mary A Carmichaek 


620 






AnnaL. P. Collins 


l!SO 






Sarah M. Grlevei 








Hattk L. Jewell 


fiSO 






ADDle B, Josselyn 








1.nTitHn 4 Kpi-lpr 








A-MaudMcLeui 


400 






M»be] S, Murray 


570 






KlliaS. Paddack 








I^ulseA aUckney 


(520 












l«rd„ 


Edward O. Grover 
















HlaM. Home 


<>50 






Caroline!.. Blake 








Emma A. Paulkner 


r.80 






EmUy F.Fessendcn 


r,20 














I^uIhc 11. Grlswold 


li20 






Ellen J- Hunt 


(iSO 














EvelTO .I.Locke 


fiao 












„___ 1 Grammar 

•P*"^ (primary 




700 


il3l 






Emily Blasell 


400 




Mabel K Blake 


620 






t'atini.;G.Flaniler9 


520 






Edith A Holcomb 








Mellswi M. Lloyd 


C20 






Illanclie C. Trefelhen 


400 














Harriet A, Towrsend 


700 














Grace W. rictcher 








rattle L. GrlBwold 


r,20 














Elizabeth G. IIiiK^blson .. 


620 






Mary E. Ingrabam 


470 






Grace L. Morton 


470 






MarvE. Nason 


620 






















Lydia A. Whltcher 


620 
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=,„„.„..,.,.. 


Tmhem. 


B^.-. 


No. of rgpib 


WaBhlngton 


Jolin W. Freese 


«2,000 


153 




M. Florence WcGtashan. .. 


TOO 






AUeeP.Faj 








Eldora J. Clark 
































Ellen A. Itldder 








Winifred I,. Kinsley 


S20 














MaTRaret J. Penney 


fiao 














Mary E. Stiles 


620 








630 
2,000 




Webster 


Jolin D. BilUngB 


es5 




Meliar H. Jnckaon 


1,200 






AUreC. l-Llnney 


700 






MartliaN. Hanson 


700 






Ada A, BlUtngs „ 


650 






Flora E. BilUngB 


570 






EUaE. Butlrlck 


630 






Chailolte M. Cha»e 


6S0 






Susan I, Downs 
















Edith M. Kcltli 


630 






Katherinc E. Laliey 


570 








620 








620 






Minnie V. lUld 








MaiTlette E. Shepard 


620 






Ellen F. Watson 


6S0 




Boardraitn 


Florence H. Barrett 


690 






NeUle A. Bardeg 


620 








620 














Ellzabetli J. Karcber 


620 






















Sarah E. Stewart 






CaBhlnp 


Isadore I. Foiiter 


630 


73 




LucyE.Cjr 


630 




Dana 


Georgia E. Martin 


640 


154 






*T0 






Matilda Macmaster ,. 


520 












Diinawr 


Snssn E. Wyetii 


645 


liiD 




Marv E. Colby 


620 






Mary A. Doran , 


620 






Agnes M. Sheridan 


470 




FeltoD 


Florence A. Rogers 


640 


172 






620 
620 






Helen E. Hazard 






Carrie H. Smith 


620 




Gannett 


Sarah J. A. Davis 


G40 


189 
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TibuUr View — Continued. 





T»ctier>, 


SoWlf. 


Sa. of PupUi 
Oacl, ISH. 






»620 






Anna M.Jones 


eso 






Mary A. Rady 


6!0 






Frances E. Fendeirter 

Anna E. Callahan 


G20 










Addie H. Dale 


630 






Mande A. Deeban - 


620 






















Katherloe L.McElro; ~ 


6S0 






Jtilla G. McHngh 








Mary E, Mullooey 
























Margaret Snlllran- 


610 








670 








r,30 












Frances E Whoriskey 


G40 


189 




Rose V. CoUler — 








Grace H. Murphj- 








Mary E. Whoriakey 
























Agnes J. McElroy 








Ellen N. Lclghton 
















Bridgtt T.Boyle 








Josephine M.Doherty. 








LuellaM. Marsh 


































650 






Mary M.BMcknara 


680 






Charlotte E. Clipp 


520 






Margaret E. Fitzgerald 








Agnes Msrcliant 








Cliarlolte E. Jewell 


620 








Beod 


Margaret Kidcl .-. 


040 


IS7 




Margaret T. Burke 








Jennie It. Mar«U- 










6S0 












iUreraiae ._ 


Amanda M.Alpjr-.-.-.. -. 


620 






Marr A. Burke 


610 




8«rgent 








CUrlslinft 11. Barbcy 


620 






Alice J. Hnhlwrd 


170 






ElUM- Leaver-— -.... 


620 














Maria J. Bacon 


680 
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Tabular View — Continued. 



Name* of Schools. 


Teachers. 


SalariM. 


No. of PuplU 
Dee. 1, 18Q6. 


Steams 


Eva A. Taylor 


$620 




Tarbell 


Emma J. Young ^ 


640 


145 




Florence J. Alley 


670 






Sadie E. Meacham 


520 






Carrie P. Pierce 


620 




WUlard 


Amelia Wright 


705 


455 




Sally N. Chamberlain 


620 






Grace L. Cowan 


520 






M. Elizabeth Evans 


620 






Ella F. Gulliver 


620 






Julia S. Gushee 


620 






Mary E. G. Harrington .... 


620 






Louise W. Harris 


620 






Katherine M. Lowell 


620 






Eliza I). Watson 


620 






Grace R. Woodward 


620 
620 






Laura Wright 




Wyman 


Fannie E. M. Dennis 


650 


276 




Addie M. Bettinson 


620 






M. Carrie Dickman 


620 
620 






Georgianna P. Dutcher .... 






Genevieve S. Flint 


670 






Mary M. Oilman 


620 




Wellington {S^":: 


Herbert H. Bates 


2,200 


/435 
\276 




Susan G. Lombard 


800 






Sarah J. Gunnison 


800 






Mary I. Vinton 


800 






Carrie H. Stevens 


700 






Emma M. Taylor 


620 






Harriet M. Hanson 


520 






Training Class 


4,400 






Boardroan 


Mabel S. Eddy 

Margaret G. Mulloney 


620 
520 


47 




Dunster 


Clara A. Hall 

Mabel L. Sanderson 


620 
480 


87 




Gannett 


Gertrude M. Gove 

Margaret Sherlock 


620 
440 


56 


Kinder- 
gartens 


Gore 


Selma E. Berthold 


620 


63 




Sarah S.Wells 


480 




Lowell 


Melinda Gates 


620 
400 


37 






Caroline F. Carrick 






Moore Street 


Harriette E. Ryan 

Nellie A. Watson 


620 
480 


70 




Riverside 


Helen 1. Hutchison 

Mabel F. Adams...- 


620 
480 


67 




^ Sleeper 


Katherine C. Richmond .... 


440 


51 




Mary B. Pratt 


400 





The Wellington Hchool U a training itchool compofiod of grammar and primarv pupils 
tanght by young ladien, graduated of normal Hchoolii and candidates for the position of teaeoer, 
under the direction and with the awfiistance of the master of the school and his assistants. 

Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as nine teachers* 
the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that nnmher of regular 
teachers. 
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Tkacbsr of Botany — Sarah £. Brassill 
Tkacher of Gtmnastics — Clara £. Sheppard 
Tbachkrs of Sewing — Agnes Gordon 

Alice H. Nay ... 

Nancy T. Dawc . . 
DiRBCTOR OF Music — Frederick E. ChiH[>man 
DiRSCTOR OF Drawing — James M. Stone 
Assistant in Drawing — Lncia N. Jennison 
Sfbcial Primary Teachkr — Mary A. Lewis 
SxTFERiNTENDKNT — Francis Cogswell 
AOKNT — Sanford B. Hnbbard 
Clerk — Althea B. Frost 
Truant Officers — John Carmlchael 

Moses A. Child 

Francis M. Mason 

William A. Porter 



$550 

500 

600 

600 

240 

2,000 

1,700 

800 

1,000 

3,000 

1,800 

600 

900 

900 

900 

800 



Summary. 

Nomber of pupils in Latin School 
Nomber of papils in English High School 
Number of papils in Grammar Schools 
Number of papils in Primary Schools . 
Namber of papils in Kindergartens 



Total 



Namber of papils belonging to the Public Schools, Dec. 1, 1894 



Increase of papils, 1895 . 
Increase of papils, 1894 . 
Increase of pupils, 1898 . 
Increase of pupils, 1892 . 
Increase of pupils, 1891 . 
Average annual increase of pupils, from 1880 to 1890 (inclusive) 



888 

674 

5,608 

5,087 

417 

12,174 
11,924 

250 
278 
135 
210 
222 
331 



The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 

Cambridge — English High, *Corlett, *Peabody, •Washing- 
ton, Agassiz, Gushing, Diinster, Holmes, Lowell, Quiney, 
Riverside. 

Cambridgeport — Latin, *Allstou, *Harvard, *Mor8e, 
•Webster, Boardnian, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, 
Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, * Wellington, Willard. 

East Cambridge — *Piitnam, Taylor, *Thomdike, Gore, Las- 
sell, Otis. 

North Cambridge — *Shcpard, Reed, Sleeper, Wyman. 



^Qnunmar Schools. 
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Cost of Instruction. 



Latin School . 


$15,059 58 For each pupil 


$38 81 


English High School 


24,369 40 


36 16 


Training School 


11,088 00 * 


15 60 


Grammar Schools 


96,785 85 


18 52 


Primary Schools 


64,371 80 * 


18 88 


Kindergartens 


8,281 25 


19 86 


Teachers of Sewing 


1,400 00 




Director of Music 


2,000 00 




Directors of Drawing 


2,500 00 




Teacher of Botany . 


550 00 




Teacher of Gymnastics 


500 00 




Substitute Teachers 


487 00 




Superintendent 


3,000 00 




Agent ... 


1,800 00 




Clerk 


600 00 




Special Teacher in Pri 






mary Schools 


607 76 




Truant Officers 


3,410 99 





$235,811 62 For each pupil 

Cost of instruction in Evening High School 

Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools 

Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools 



*The director of drawing iii principal of thoite nchooU. No part of bU 
this amount. 



$19 37 

$1,422 50 

2,427 00 

♦1,266 00 

$5,104 60 
klary la Included in 



s 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 

The increase over the last school year in the number of 
pupils registered is 317; in the average number belonging, 
339 ; in the average daily attendance, 289. In the per cent 
of attendance there has been a decrease of .2 per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1894, was 
11,924; in December, 1895, 12,174; an increase of 250. 
The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditures 
for new schoolhouses and new furniture, exceeds that of last 
year by $11,948.56, and the cost per pupil by 28 cents. For 
the first time the expenditure for truants is included in the 
cost of the schools. Were this not included, the increase in 
the cost per pupil would be 11 cents instead of 28 cents. In 
the entire cost of instruction the increase is $6,938.14, the 
cost per pupil being the same as in 1894. Comparing the sta- 
tistics for 1875 with those of 1895, we find the increase in the 
number of pupils registered is 4,160; in the avei'age number 
belonging, 4,338 ; in the avei'age daily attendance, 4,084 ; in 
the percent of attendance, 1.2. The cost of the schools per 
pupil in 1875, not including new schoolhouses and new 
furniture, was $29.71; in 1895, $26.00; a decrease of 
$3.71. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are two hundred and iiventy-five towns and cities in the 
State which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their 
wealth. In a list of the thirty-one cities, arranged numerically 
according to the percentage of their taxable property appro- 
priated to the support of public schools for the year 1894- 
1895, Cambridge is the nmeteenth; and compared with the 
fiftv-four towns and cities of our county, Canil)rid<re is the 
thirty-first. In a list of the towns and cities of the State, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of a<re, Cambridore is 
the thirty-sixth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fiftj'-ninth annual report of the secretary of the 
Board of Education. 
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Text-Books and Supplies. 

At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it waa voted that it be in- 
corporated in the annual report of the school committee. The 
report is as follows : — 

In accordance with section 29 of the Rules of the School 
Board, the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the 
school year ending July 1, 1895, it being their eleventh annual 
report. 



Stock on hand July 1, 1894 

Purchases and expenditures from the appropriation 
Purchases and expenditures by exchanges 

Delivered to schools, officers, etc 

Sold and exchanged from stock .... 
Stock on hand July 1, 1895 



The purchases and expenditures have been : — 

For text-books 

Desk and reference books .... 
Copy and drawing books .... 
Apparatus and furnishings .... 
Printing, ^227.25; expressage and labor, $242.40 
Repairing books, $258.37; diplomas, $161.47: 
Miscellaneous supplies, etc 

Less tlie value of exchanges 



The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 



$2,512 54 

14,278 08 
1,046 96 

$14,921 88 

120 80 

2,794 85 



$7,578 72 
115 88 

1,152 13 
707 28 
469 65 
419 84 

4,881 99 



$17,837 53 



$17,837 53 



$15,324 99 
1,046 96 

$14,278 03 



Stock on hand July 1, 1894 

Bills paid by the City Treasurer .... 

Less stock on hand July 1, 1895 

Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 



$2,512 54 
14,278 03 

$2,794 85 
256 36 



$16,790 57 



3,051 21 

$13,739 36 

We have, net cost of all schools and officers .... $13,739 36 
or an average cost per pupil of $1,152 against $1,243, for the year 1894 
$1,109, for the year 1893; $1,149, for the year 1892; $1,248, for the year 1891 
$1,334, for the year 1890; $.960, for the year 1889; $1,068, for the year 1888 
$1,051, for the year 1887; $1.17, for the year 188C; and $1.88, for the year 
1885. The average cost per pupil per annum for eleven years has been 
$1,215. 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and sup- 
plies is as follows : — 





Xet 

Expense. 


Arerage per Pnpll. 




1805. 


1804. 


1803. 


1802. 


1801. 


High Schools 


$3,150 48 

6,46312 

1,722 06 

1,402 01 

97 41 

30810 

52 60 

554 50 


$2,925 


ftS.7tti 


$3,960 ft3.ftM 


$3,855 




1.418 ' 1.301 

1.063 1.264 

.325 it60 


1.106 

1.006 

.9M 


.060 

2.308 

.140 

.316 


1.231 


Mixed Schools 


1.208 


Primary School* 


.508 


KindergarteDa. 

EveniDg Schools 


.251 .588 I .407 

i 

1 


.648 


Spocial Teachers 


■ 1 

■ 







Mlscellaneoas expenses (not 
charseable to any srade)... 




i 






1 






Less profit on sales 


$13,750 28 
10 02 




1 






$13,730 36 


$1,152 


$1,243 


$1,160 : $1,140 


$1,248 



The expenditures for the school year 1894-1895 have 
been less than for the preceding year by $736.83, or $.091 per 
pupil. This is owing to a smaller expenditure for desk, 
reference, and librarj'- books, and for apparatus, since the 
cost of text-books, copy and drawing books, and miscel- 
laneous supplies has been larger than for the year l>efore by 
$1,601.18. 

Reference books and apparatus for the high schools cost less 
than last year, but the other items of expense were larger. 
The increase in expenditure for the grammar schools was 
largely due to the introduction of Fryc's primary gcogra])hy ; 
while the decrease for the other grades was caused prin- 
cipally by the reduction in the price of paper, pencils, 
etc., which form the chief items in the cost of maintaining 
them. 

The introduction of two new histories, Frye's grammar 
school geography, and several books in the high schools, and 
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the increased amount of paper required (now that the use of 
slates has been discontinued) will add veiy considerably to the 
expenses for the school year 1895-9(5. 

In the cuiTent financial year the principal increase will be in 
copy books (for the first time supplied to all the primer}' 
grades) in paper, pens, and pencils, and in the desk and ref- 
erence books needed for the Sleeper, Taylor, and Larch street 

schools. 

School Accommodations. 

During the past year the Sleeper schoolhouse in Nortli 
Cambridge has been completed. The building is of brick, and 
contains eight classrooms, two recitation rooms, and the usual 
conveniences found in modern schoolhouses. The land, 
building, and furniture cost twenty-nine thousand one hundred 
forty-nine dollars. The school was opened on the first of 
March, and contains kindergarten, piimarj^ and grammar 
grades. 

The Taylor schoolhouse in East Camliridge will be ready for 
use by the first of March. It has eight finished classrooms, 
two recitation rooms, an assembly hall sixty feet by fortj' 
feet ; and there still remains an unfinished portion for two 
more classrooms. The building is also planned with refer- 
ence to possible enlargement. It will cost, when completed 
and furnished, the land being included, about forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The school is named for Dr. John B, Tavlor, who for eleven 
years was a member of the school conmiittee. 

Land has been bought and plans ])repared for a new school- 
house in Ward One. It is expected that the building will be 
com})leted by the first of next October. 

Steps have already been taken towards a new building for 
the Latin school. The following order passed both branches 
of the city council and was approved by the mayor on the 
eighth of November : — 

Ordered: — 

That the sum of twenty-live hundred dollars ($2,500) is hereby 
appropriated for the purpose of obtaining plans of a new Latin school 
building, said building to cost a sum not exceeding two hundred and 
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fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) including heating, ventilation, and grad- 
ing, and exclusive of furnishings ; said building to be erecjted upon the 
city land adjoining the English high schoolhouse lot. 

To the successful architect, the sum of 81,000, the sum to be paid to 
him in case the building is not erecte<l ; to the architect next in merit, 
§500 ; to the third in merit, $300 ; to the fourth in merit, $200 ; to the 
fifth in merit, $100. 

This order has been carried into effect, and plans will \ye 
ready in season for work to l^egin by the tirst of May. 

The Pealx)dy schoolhouse as it now stands is r)nly a part, of 
what the building will \)e when the original plans are carried 
out. In the opinion of the committee on schoolhoum^s, the 
time has come for its completion. When finislied it will l)e in 
appearance like the Morse schoolhouse, and will contain four- 
teen rooms and a hall. 

The objectionable condition of the sanitar}' aiTan^ements of 
the Harvard, Shepard, and Washington schoolliouneH has been 
remedied. Important repairs have also been nia^lo in Hcvcral 
of the school buildings, and the grounds of the Morse and 
Sleei>er schools have been graded and ))eautifi(!d. 

The appointment of a capable and efficient heiwl janitor ik 
again recommended by the committee on .scrhoolhouH<»H. It is 
believed that he could save the citv in fuel alone more tlian 1 he 
amount of his salarv. 

Under the management of the present su|KTintendent of 
public buildings and the general superintendent of ])arkH, there 
is no doubt that the schoolhouses and grounds will l)« well 
cared for, so far as the appropriations will allow. 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, 

SuperinfcmUnt of Pnhlir Schools. 
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In School Committee, January 23, 1896. 

Voted, That the report prepared by the superintendent be 
adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 1895, 
and that the secretary be authorized to append the names of 
the members of the committee thereto. 

SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 

Secretary. 

Members of the School Committee for 1895. 

WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 



•ELLEN A. GOODWIN. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
t ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. 
ANNE CLARK STEWART. 



*Ro8igiied, Oct. 17. 



EDWARD B. MALLEY. 
WILLIAM U. CLANCY. 

chari.es F. WYMAN. 

WILLIAM A. MUNROE. 
MARY E. MITCHELL. 
GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 

t Elected, Nov, 12. 
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FIFTY YEABS A CITY. 

1846—1896 



The Public Schools of Cambridge.* 

The first meeting of the school committee under the city char- 
ter was held May 6, 1846. There were present His Honor 
Mayor James D. Green, Messrs. William A. Stearns, John A. 
Albro, Daniel Austin, William W. Wellington, John S. Ladd, 
and William Leverett. Joseph W. Parker, although absent, 
was elected secretary for the year ensuing, having held that 
office in 1845. John 8. Ladd was chosen secretary pro tern. 
At a subsequent meeting Dr. Parker was "excused from serv- 
ing as secretary,*' and W. W. Wellington was elected ; and 
this was the beginning of Dr. Wellington's long and invaluable 
service of more than forty years as a member of the commit- 
tee and as the secretaiy of the Board. 

Five of these members had served on the Board for several 
years. Already the schools had been graded, a course of study 
laid out, and a plan for the systematic supervision of the 
schools by the committee arranged. The opening words of 
the school report for the year ending March 3, 1846, are as 
follows : "The school committee of Cambridge render thanks 
to Almighty God, and congratulate their fellow citizens, in 
view of the present unusual prosperity of the schools. Having 
just completed an extensive examination occupying nearly two 
whole weeks, they are prepared to say that in no former year, 
to the best of their knowledge, has the improvement been so 
great ; nor has the condition of the schools generally, at any 
time, been so satisfactory." Thus liighly commended, the 
schools fifty years ago entered upon city life. It is undoubt- 

* This account of the schools was prepared by the Superintendent for the 
Semi-Centennial Souvenir of the Cambridge Clironicle. It was understood, 
however, that it would also be printed in the annual report of the school 
committee. 
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edly true that at that time they had reached a high degree of 
excellence. As early as 1884 action had been taken for their 
better organization, and only a few yea.rs later a new impulse 
had been ofiven to the cause of education bv the words and work 
of Horace Mann. Even at the present day no one can read 
those famous reix)rts of the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion without gaining a clearer perception of the usefulness of 
the schools and being moved to greater effort for their welfare. 

The first mayor had served two years as a member of the 
school committee, and in his inaugural he urged the city coun- 
cil to provide for the schools more ample accommodations, 
and expressed the hope that the school committee in the 
choice of teachers would give the preference to those who had 
been instructed in one of the normal schools, thereby recog- 
nizing the importance of special prepai'ation for the work of 
teaching. During these fifty years there have been twenty- 
two different mayors. By a wise provision of the city charter 
the mayor is chairman ex-qfficio of the school board. This 
gives him a favorable opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the plans and purposes of the committee, and learning 
the condition and needs of the schools. The result has been 
that the relation between the mayors and the school committees 
has been that of mutual confidence and respect. From 184<> 
to 1858 the school board was composed of seven meml)ers; 
the number was then increased to ten, and in 1868 to fifteen. 
The whole numl)er of different members has been one hundred 
seventy-nine, and the aggregate years of service, six hundred 
three. Clergymen have rendered 20 per cent of these years of 
service ; business men, 28 per cent ; physicians, 21 per cent ; 
lawyers, 14 per cent; college professors, 8 per cent; and 
women, X per cent. Women were first elected to the Board 
in 1880, and their years of senice form 23 per cent of the 
aggregate since that time. Harvard College has been repre- 
sented by its professors forty-one years out of the fifty, and 
lias jriven to the schools fifty years of service. 

Th(» following statistics show in a measure the growth of 
tiie city and the schools : In 184/) the population of Cam- 
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bridge was 12,490 ; in 1870, 39,<>34 ; in 1895, 81,r>34. In 1845 
the valuation was $8,600,330 ; in 1870, $43,097,200 ; in 1895, 
$80,911,060. In 1845 the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools on the first of Januarj^ was 2,151 ; in 1870, 6,483 ; in 
1895, 12,174. In 1845 the number of teachers was 37; in 
1870, 145 ; in 1895, 322. In 1845 the cost of the schools, 
not including new schoolhouses, was $14,358; in 1870, 
$131,569; in 1895, $299,085. In 1845 the cost per pupil 
(the average number of pupils for the year being taken) was 
$6.67 ; in 1870, $22.79 ; in 1895, $26.00. The highest cost per 
pupil was reached in 1875, when it was $29.71. In comparing 
the cost of the schools since 1884 with their cost previous to that 
time, it should be remembered that the free text-book law was 
passed in 1884. The average yoBxly cost of the supplies has 
been $14,000, and the average cost per pupil, $1.22. 

It will be interesting to note the difference in the cost of 
the several items of expenditure in 1846 and in 1895. 
The expenditure for 1846 was, for instruction and supervi- 
sion, $13,089; for care, repairs, etc., $1,865; for land for a 
new schoolhouse, $641 ; for fuel, (75| tons of coal and 
25^ cords of wood) $703, making the total cost of the schools 
for 1846, $16,298. The expenditure for 1895 was, for in- 
struction and supervision, $235,811; for care, repairs, etc., 
$35,394 (janitors, $20,939; repairs, $14,455); for fuel, 
$10,031; for text-lx)oks and supplies, $14,315; for inciden- 
tals, $1,639 ; for the care of tioiants, $1,895 ; making the cost 
of the schools for 1895, $299,085, as already given. In 1846 
there were 39 teachers, and in 1895, 39 janitors. The amount 
paid to the janitors in 1895 was nearly 70 per cent larger than 
that paid to the teachers in 1846. The janitors, however, 
were by no means overpaid. This fact shows the change 
that has taken place in the scale of wages during the past 
fifty years. 

The cost of the schools and the school buildings for the first 
twenty-five years cannot be obtained with suflScient accunicy 
to be of special value. During the past twenty-five years 
seventeen schoolhouses have been built, and several of the 
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edly tnie that at that time they had reached a high degree of 
excellence. As early as 1834 action had been taken for their 
l>etter organization, and only a few years later a new impulse 
had been given to the cause of education by the words and work 
of Horace Mann. Kveu at the present day no one can read 
those famous reports of the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion without gaining a clearer perception of the usefulness of 
the schools and being moved to greater effort for their welfere. 

The first mayor had served two years as a member of the 
school committee, and in his inaugural he urged the city coun- 
cil to provide for the schools more ample accommodations, 
and expressed the hope that the school committee in the 
choice of teachers would give the preference to those who had 
been instructed in one of the nonnal schools, thereby re<30g- 
nizing the imjx)rtance of special preparation for the work of 
teachino^. Durin«: these fifty years there have been twenty- 
two different mayors. By a wise provision of the city charter 
the mayor is chairman ex-officio of the school board. This 
gives him a favoral)le opportunitj' of l>ecoming acquainted 
with the plans and puiposes of the committee, and learning 
the condition and needs of the schools. The result has been 
that the relation between the mayors and the school committees 
has been that of mutual confidence and respect. From 184ft 
to 1858 the school board was composed of seven members; 
the number was then increased to ten, and in 1868 to fifteen. 
The whole numl)er of different members lias been one hundred 
seventy-nine, and the aggregate years of service, six hundred 
three. Clergymen have rendered 26 per cent of these years of 
service ; business men, 23 per cent ; physicians, 21 per cent ; 
hnvyers, 14 per cent; college professors, 8 per cent; and 
women, M per cent. Women were first elected to the Board 
in 1880, and their years of sen^ice fonn 23 per cent of the 
aggregate since that time. Harvard College has been repre- 
sented by its professors forty-one years out of the fifty, and 
has oriven to the schools fifty years of service. 

The following statistics show in a measure the growth of 
the city and the schools : In 1845 the population of Cam- 
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bridge was 12,490 ; in 1870, 39,«>34 ; in 1895, 81,f>34. In 1845 
the valuation wss $8,600,33r> ; in 1870, $43,097,200 ; in 1895, 
$80,911,060. In 1845 the number of pupils l^elonging to the 
schools on the first of Januarj' was 2,151 ; in 1870, 6,483 ; in 
1895, 12,174. In 1845 the number of teachers was 37; in 
1870, 145 ; in 1895, 322. In 1845 the cost of the schools, 
not including new schoolhouses, was $14,358; in 1870, 
$131,569; in 1895, $299,085. In 1845 the cost per pupil 
(the average number of pupils for the year Ixjing taken) was 
$6.67 ; in 1870, $22.79 ; in 1895, $26.00. The highest cost per 
pupil was reached in 1875, when it was $29.71. In comparing 
the cost of the schools since 1884 with their cost previous to that 
time, it should be remembered that the free text-)K)ok law was 
passed in 1884. The average yearly c^)st of the supplies has 
been $14,000, and the average cost per pupil, $1.22. 

It will be interesting to note the difference in the cost of 
the several items of expenditure in 1846 and in 1895. 
The expenditure for 1846 was, for instruction and supervi- 
sion, $13,089; for care, repairs, etc., $1,865; for land for a 
new schoolhouse, $641 ; for fuel, (75| tons of coal and 
25^ cords of wood) $703, making the total cost of the schools 
for 1846, $16,298. The expenditure for 1895 was, for in- 
struction and supervision, $235,811; for care, repairs, etc., 
$35,394 (janitors, $20,939; repairs, $14,455); for fuel, 
$10,031; for text-l)ooks and supplies, $14,315; for inciden- 
tals, $1,639 ; for the care of truants, $1,895 ; making the cost 
of the schools for 1895, $299,085, as ah-ea<Iy given. In 1846 
there were 39 teachers, and in 1895, 39 janitors. The amount 
paid to the janitors in 1895 was nearly 70 per cent larger than 
that paid to the teachers in 1846. The janitors, however, 
were by no means overpaid. This fact shows the change 
that has taken place in the scale of wages during the ])ast 
fifty years. 

The cost of the schools and the school buildings for the first 
twenty-five years cannot be obtained with sufficient accunicy 
to be of special value. During the past twenty-five years 
seventeen schoolhouses liave been built, and several of the 
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old ones remodelled. The cost has been $1,021,1'">1. The 
cost of the schools during these twenty-live years, exclusive 
of the cost of the Imildings, has been $5,193,832. 

It is apparent from these figures that the cost of the schools 
has increased more rapidly than the growth of the city in 
population and wealth. What has led to this rapid increase? 
It may be well to consider some of the causes. 

The increase in the number of teachers is due not onlv to 
the yearly increase in the numlwr of pupils, but to the decrease 
in the number of pupils to a teacher. The school report for 
1857 contains the following : " Miss has shown remark- 
able capacity for one of the most difficult positions, with over 
a hundred pupils in attendance"; and this is found in the 
report of 1858 : "For a slender young lady to instruct as 
well as govern more than a hundred pupils with admirable 
suc/cess is more than ought to be expected." At the present 
time the number of pupils to a teacher, including the princi- 
pal and special teachers, avei^ages about forty. 

The increase in the cost of instruction is due not only to 
the increase in the number of teachers, but to the increase in 
salaries. The salary of the head master of the high school has 
i-anged from $1,500 in 1848, to $4,000 in 1870, to $3,000 in 
1887 ; that of the grammar masters from $700 in 1846, to 
$2,500 in 1872, to $2,000 in 1885 ; that of the female teachers 
in the gi*jimmar and primary schools from $225 in 1846, to 
$700 in 1872, to $800 for a pail of the teachers in 1875, to 
$620 in 18 7i). Since these last dates there has been no 
change. The salaries of special teachers are not included in 
the above. 

The increase in the cost of fuel is due not only to the greater 
number of buildings to be heated, but to the fact that in these 
recent years provision has been made for ventilation. The 
great difference in the hygienic condition of the schoolrooms 
of the present day and those of fifty years ago can hardly be 
realized. 

Other expenditures not formerly required have contributed 
to the increase. The free text-book law, passed in 1884, has 
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caused an annual expenditure of about $14,000. The change 
of place for the care of truants from the city almshouse to the 
county truant school added last year to the cost of the school 
department nearly two thousand dollars. The transportation 
of pupils during the past two years at a cost of more than 
thirteen hundred dollars has also been a new expenditure. It 
should be remembered that with this increase in the cost of 
the schools, there have come the advantages of better ven- 
tilated schoolrooms ; of fewer pupils to a teacher ; of higher 
salaries, wliich means the possibility of selecting teachers from 
among those l)est prepared ; of a supply of text-l>ooks to every 
pupil from the kindergarten to the high school, literally with- 
out money and without price. 

Among the thirty-six schoolhouses now in use (19 of brick, 
17 of wood) only three were standing in 1^^4<), the Sargent, 
Steams, and Dunster ; and the Dunster does not stand where 
it then stood. 

Eight of these have historic names — the Harvard, Gore, 
Otis, Putnam, Shepard, Thorndike, Washington, Webster. 
Eight bear the names of Cambridge men distinguished in art, 
science, letters, or business — the Allston, Agassiz, Boardman, 
Dana, Gannett, Holmes, Lowell, Sleeper. Seven have the 
names of former members of the school committee — the Morse, 
Parker, Peabody, Steams, Taylor, Wellington, Wyman. 
Three are named for presidents of Hansard College — the Dun- 
ster, Felton, Quincy. Three l>ear the names of Cambridge 
teachers — the Corlett, Lassell, Tarbell ; and two, of Cambridge 
mayors — the Sargent and Willard. The other schools, the 
Latin, English High, Gushing, Riverside, and Reed, arc thus 
named to indicate either the line of instruction or the location 
of the buildings. 

In the organization of the schools and the methods of in- 
struction and discipline, there have Iwen equally marked 
chansres. The classification of the schools as it existed in 
1846 will be seen from the following account taken from the 
school report for that year. It is of special interest not only 
for the information it gives, but l)ecause it reveals the fact 
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that the plan was the result of much thought on the part of 
the coniniittce. The account is as follows : **The system of 
gradation in our schools possesses some features, which, so far 
as the infomiation of the committee ext-ends, are peculiar. 
We have first the alphabet schools, to which children have 
InyQii admitted at four years of age until the last year, when 
five was made the requisite for admission. In this school 
they are continued till able to read easy lessons and sfiell 
words of two syllables, when they are advanced to the school 
designated iis primary : a school which in other places embraces 
also children of the preceding grade. In the primarj' school 
thov are continued till they liave become able to read fluentlv 
easy lessons, and liave acquired a knowledge of punctuation, 
numl>ers, abbreviations, and the multiplication table ; when 
they arc qualified for admission to a school believed to be 
peculiar to our aiTangenient and known as the middle school. 
Hero l)y making farther improvement in reading and spelling, 
and acijuiring a competent knowledge of a certain portion of 
Woodbridge's geography, and of Colbiu*n's First Lessons 
in aritlunotic as far as the twelfth section, they are prepared 
for the grannnar school. 

''Tlic school just mentioned, called by us the middle school, 
and which in other j)laces is not distinguished from the gram- 
mar school, is re«i:ardod by the committee as one of sreat 
importance : and being under the care exclusively of a female 
teacher re(iuires, on her part, (fualifications of the highest order 
for its proper govormncnt and instruction. There arc certain 
classes of children, particularly those of foreign parentage, of 
whom few advance beyond the schools of this gitide. 

*' The schools above memtioned, to wit, the alphal)et, pri- 
mary, and middle, which are all under the exclusive care of 
fonialc t(»achers, are twenty-two in number, and contain one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-three children, comprising 
more than three-fifths, Imt not (piitc three-fourths of all the 
children in our i)ublic schools. The remaining six hundred 
and ninety-four are in the ijrannnar and high schools : but 
they are not exclusively under the instruction of male 
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teachers, female assistants being employed in most. So that, 
when we consider the gradation in our schools, and the small 
proportion of children who receive instruction exclusively 
from male teachers, it is doubtful whether the same amount of 
instruction is anywhere else given without a greater expendi- 
ture of the public money. The system, however, has been 
adopted not for the purpose of saving expense, but from the 
conviction on the part of the committee, that female instruc- 
tion is the best adapted to children of all these grades. 

**For the last four years provision has been made in 
Cambridge for high school instruction in each of the three 
wards. A teacher has been employed in each qualified to* give 
instruction in all those branches which arc requisite for 
admission to the Universitj'. But, inasmuch as each of these 
schools as now constituted must necessarily be of a mixed 
character, it has been decided by the city authorities to estab- 
lish one exclusively high school for the use of all the 
inhabitants ; and it is hoped by the committee that the 
measures necessary for the purpose will not be long deferred. 

* ' Provision has been made for instruction in singing in all 
the schools ; and though some of the committee have hereto- 
fore doubted the expediency of its introduction, the great suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the instructor recently 
employed has almost, if not altogether, removed these doubts. 
The exercise affords an agreeable relief from the weariness 
produced by other studies too long continued, increases the 
interest felt by the children in the school, thereby contributing 
to secure a more ready and constant attendance, and exerts 
an influence the most happy in repressing the passions, refin- 
ing the manners, elevating the feelings, and instilling senti- 
ments, conveyed by the words they sing, of love, reverence, 
and devotion." 

It is apparent that this gi'adation of schools was considered 
a measure of great importance, not only by the committee 
of 1846, but by subsequent conmiittees. The following is 
an extract from the report for 1848: "The gradation of 
schools, formerly so little regarded in the system of common 
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schools, has l)een perfected, and does not admit, so far as 
the committee can perceive, of any material improvement." 
The condition of the schools also under this classification seems 
to have given great satisfaction. In 1849 the conmiittee 
write: "When vvc take into consideration that our noble 
University, with its i)rofessional and scientific schools, towers 
in the midst of us, and that the high school now forms a con- 
necting link between this institution and the lower schools, 
we cunnot but look with admiration upon the educational 
advantages of Cambridge. If private munificence would en- 
dow one additional school, in which our daughters could obtain 
advantages for miprovement approximating those which our 
sons enjoy in the University, the oppoitunities for education 
would be uncfuestionably superior in Cambridge to what can 
be found in any other spot on the globe." 

These words of the committee, written bv William A. 
Stearns, afterwards president of Amherst College, were 
prophetic. The one sulditional school has been endowed. In 
Radcliffe College our daughters can obtain advantages for 
improvement ai)proximating those which our sons enjoy in the 
University, and the day is not far distant when they will enjoy 
equal opportunities for education. 

The classification of the schools that has been described 
continued until 1863, when the number of grades was reduced 
from live to three bv unitin*): the middle schools with the 
grammar schools, and the alphai})et with the primary. This 
organization was continued until the division of the high 
school ; soon after which a connection was formed between the 
manual training school, established and mamtained by Mr. 
Rindge, and the English high school ; and more recently kin- 
dergartens have l)een incorporated in the school system. 

The more important changes that have taken place in the 
work and management of the schools have been along these lines 
— more o])jcctive teaching, more attention to the subject of 
language, the widening of the range in reading, which includes 
the connection between the public lil>i'arv and the schools, the 
teaching of music so as to enable pupils to read music as well 
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as to sing, the teaching of drawing from objects as well as 
from copies, the Iaboi*atory method of teaching physics and 
chemistry, and the introduction of several new subjects — 
botany, writing, and gymnastics, into the primary schools ; 
sewing, gecmietrv', physics, and gymnastics, into the grammar 
schools. In the mana<rement of the schools the CTcat change 
has l>een in the disuse of the rod as a means of discipline. 

It was an eix)ch in the history^ of the schools when in 1870, 
under the supcrintendency of Mr. Hale, a change was made in 
the course of study and methods of instruction in the primary 
schools. Up to that time nothing of numl)er was taught until 
the child reacrhed the second class, and then the instruction 
was chiefly, if not wholly, of an abstract character. The 
pupil was taught to read figures, but did not learn to make 
them until he entered the grammar grade. Neither slate nor 
paper was in use, and of course exercises, such as drawing, 
printing, writing, etc., were not a part of the i)rimarj'' work. 
Now the pupils of even the lowest grjide use pen and ink, and 
their w^riting is not only legil)le, but in many cases beautiful. 
The readin<r from a sin«rle book niav not be so jrood as form- 
erlv, but the child can read from one book, if suited to his 
attainments, as well as from another. Children no longer sit 
with folded anus while not enjraircd in recitation, but are busv 
with what is called ** desk work," the purpose of which is to 
cultivate habits of study and industry, to furnish profitable 
employment for the hours of school not ()ccui)ied by oral 
work, and to train the i)upils so that they will know how to 
employ usefully their leisure time out of school. The work 
includes a varietv of exercises in roadinir, laniruaire, number, 
drawing, etc. The study of j)lant life has done nnich to show 
the children that not from books alone are lessons to be 
learned, but from trees and flowers and from everything they 
see around them. 

In the grammar schools, the change in the language work, 
in 1S72, was the most important that has l^een made. Tech- 
nical granmiar had been thoroughly taught, but the pui)ils, 
except those in the highest gi^ade, had not been re(|uired to 
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express their thoughts in writing ; and as a result those in the 
highest grade had no facility of expression, while, from lack 
of sufficient practice in the use of capitals and punctuation 
marks, they were unable to write even their meagre sentences 
correctly. It was at this time that a systematic plan of sen- 
tence-writing was introduced. It included the writing of 
simple sentences for the lower grades ; of letters and business 
forms for the middle grades ; and of composition for the higher 
gi'ades. Since then the work has been broadened, and more 
favorable results have lieen secured. Formerly, in t.eaching 
reading, it was the practice to drill upon a limited number of 
pieces. The average number of selections taught to the ninth 
gi'ade in a lialf year did not exceed ten. It is now the aim, 
not only to teach residing, but to introduce the child to the 
best literature he may be able to comprehend. We now read 
in the grammar schools complete portions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Irving and others ; and provision, has 
been made by which the master of any grammar school can 
secure for use in his school copies of any standard work of 
English literature. In addition to this, for the past five years, 
books from the public library have been delivered to the 
schools once a week. These have been read by the pupils, 
either in school or at home, as the teacher thought best. The 
more recent changes are the introduction of geometry and 
physics, and the adoption of the vertical system of writing. 
The teaching of geometry and physics is no longer an experi- 
ment, and these branches will undoubtedly have a permanent 
place in the coui*se of study. Veitical writing has been taught 
only since September in most of tlio schools, but the results so 
far are favorable. 

The chanjje in the work of the hicrh school has l)een less 
than in the schools of the lower grades. The more impor- 
tant have been the lal)oratory method in the teaching of chem- 
istry and physics, the library method in the teaching of historj^ 
and the practice of sight reading in the teiiching of languages. 
In many high scliools the most impoitant change undoubtedly 
has been in the teaching of English literature ; but in the 
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Cambridge high achool, English language and literature had a 
prominent place in the course of study under its first principal, 
Mr. Elbridge Smith. Two periods a week during the entire 
four years were given to these subjects. The authors studied 
were Scott (2 terms), Longfellow (1 term), Brj-ant (1 term). 
Goldsmith and Gray (1 term), Thompson (1 term), Milton 
(2 terms), Shakespeare (2 terms), Everett (1 term), Webster 
and Hayne (1 term). During the first three years Latham's 
grammar was used as a text-lx)ok, and during the fourth year, 
Baird's classical manual. 

In 1886 the Classical and English deimrtments were made 
two separate schools, called respectively "The Cambridge 
Latin School" and "The Cambridge English High School." 

The following table shows the growth of the Latin school 
and the cost of instruction from year to year, l)eginning with 
the year 1887, the first full year of its organization : 



December 1. 


Number of 
PupiU. 


Number of 
Teacheni. 

9 
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12 
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10 
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10 
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1894 


3fi8 , 


12 


14,350 M 


31» 02 


27 


1895 


388 


14 


15,059 58 


38 Hi 


24 


_ - 




- 










The cost of the Latin scliool to the citv is loss tlmn the a))()ve 
sum by the amount received from the IIoi)kins fund, which 
can be used only for classical instruction. Were this uinount 
deducted, the annual cost per pupil would bo from two to three 
dollars less than given above, according to the munhor of 
pupils in the school. 
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The course of study is arranged for live years, and is almost 
wholly decided by the requirement** for admission to Harvard 
College. The following is the rule in regard to the admission 
of pupils to the Latin school, and also to the English high 
school: ** Pupils who have received the diploma of their 
respective grammar schools certifying that they have com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study, may be admitted to 
either high school without an examination. For other persons 
who desire admission, an examination shall be held at the 
beginning of the autumn tenn under the direction of the 
committee on high schools, but pupils may be admitted to 
advanced standing at any time. No pupil from any class in a 
grammar school shall Ik? examined who does not present a sat^ 
isfactory certificate that he has pursued his studies during 
vacation.'' 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, 
l)ayable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other 

half at the middle of the school vear. The sessions of the 

»■ 

school l>egin at 8. HO a.m., and close at 1.30 p.m. 

The following tal)le shows the growth of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning 
with the vear 1887, the first full vear of its orofanization : 



December 1. 

1887 
1888 
1881) 
1H90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Number of 
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Number of 
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The course of study is arranged for four years. In 1888, 
manual training was included in the course, the instruction 
being given at the Cambridge manual training school. Provi- 
sion is also made for a commercial eoui*se of two years. 
Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to con- 
tinue their studies two years longer, may do so and receive a 
diploma. 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual train- 
ing course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who 
take that course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In lK)th 
case^ the tuition is payable in advance, one-half at the begin- 
nino: and the other half at the middle of the school vear. 

The sessions of the school l)egin at H.80 a.m., and for 
pupils not taking the manual training course, end at 1.80 
P.M. For pupils taking that course the sessions end at 
2.;^0 P.M. 

The ''Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys" was 
founded by Mr. Frederick II. Rindge. It is managed by a 
board of trustees. The land, the buildings, and the ecjuip- 
ment were the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current expenses 
of the school are paid by him. Although the manual training 
school is supported by private munificence, and the meclianical 
work is carried on under the direction of a suix*rintcndent 
responsible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in its 
essential features, a part of the public school system. All 
who take the regular course are enrolled as pu[)ils of tlie 
English high school, and their academic work is carried on 
under the direction of the i)rincipal of that school. The 
school was opened in Octol)er, IHHH. The first class num- 
l)ered sixty-two. At the lieginning, the course of study was 
arranged for three years. In 1893 it was changed to a four 
years' course. Five classes have graduated ; i\w numl>er of 
graduates being one hundred thirty-one. The numl^er of 
pupils in the school at the present time is one hundred 
seventv-two. 

During the past year this school has sustained a gre^t loss 
in the death of the superintendent, Mr. Harry- Ellis, which 
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occurred in April after a brief illness. Mr. Ellis had l>een in 
charge of the school from its beginning. It was indeed the 
embodiment of his thought. He loved the work — he loved 
the boys, and this was the secret of his remarkable success. 
His successor, Mr. C'harlcs H. Morse, entered upon his duties 
in September. 

The first training school for teachers in Cambridge was 
esta])lished in 1870, on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Edwin B. Hale. Its work was carried 
on for several years in connection vnth the Riverside priman' 
school. In 1875 it was transferred to the Agassiz schoolhouse, 
a new building designed for grammar as well a^ primarj- 
grades. In 1882 it was discontinued. This school under the 
management of its accomplished principal, Mrs. Anna C. 
Sullivan, did a good work. Many of its graduates are, or 
have been, among our most successful teachers, and the gram- 
mar and primary classes connected with it were models of 
excellence. 

After an interim of two years our present training school 
was established. It is called the '* Wellington Training 
School " in honor of Dr. Wellington, whose forty years of 
service made it especially appropriate that a school for the 
training of teachers should l)ear his name. It differs from 
the former training school (1) in the fuller preparation re- 
quired for admission ; (2) in the character of the work per- 
formed ; (3) in the cost of the school to the city. It differs 
from the other granmiar and primary schools in this respect — 
all the grades, excei)t the eighth and ninth, are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the 
immediate sui)orvision of a master and three assistants, who 
are held responsible for the instruction and management of 
the school. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give 
Cainbridire vouns: women who desire to teach, and who have 
made si)ecial i)reparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favoral)le to their own success, 
and without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 
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Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, 
who have also graduated from one of our State normal schools 
or from the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal attainments may be elected. 

The required term of senice is one year ; but teachers may 
be excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the 
training school. 

The money compensation for the service is two hundred 
dollars. Teachere employed after the required term of ser- 
vice arc paid at the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and pri- 
mary schools, the number of pupils l)eing about seven hun- 
dred. 

The cost of the school depends on the numl>er of pupils. 
The limitation is that the cost per pupil sliall not exceed the 
average cost of pupils in the other schools of the same 
grades. 

This school is no longer an experiment, but has become an 
establishd feature of the Cambridge school system. Forty- 
five young women have applied for admission since January, 
1895, and thirty of them have l)een accepted. Eighty-seven 
per cent of all the graduates from this school have found 
places in the schools of Cambridge. At the present time 
seventy of its graduates are teaching in the grammar and pri- 
mary schools. 

There are ten grammar schools containing all the grades of 
these schools, and three others having only a part of the 
grades. The number of , pupils in the grammar schools is five 
thousand six hundred eight, and the number of teachers, in- 
cluding the masters and the special teachers, is one hundred 
forty-six. The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year 
was eighteen dollars fifty-two cents. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the i)riniary schools at 
the beginning of the autunm tcnn ; but individual pupils are 
admitted at other times, if it is deemed advisable by the com- 
mittee in charge of the school or the superintendent. 
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Promotions to the high schoola, uiid from ^rade to grade 
in the grammar Hchooliii, ai'e made by the teachers under the 
direction of the mastei's and superintendent. 

Sjiccial teachers are appointed to help forward such pupils 
as seem able to do the work in less than six yeara, and to 
aid those who without jtersonal in- 
struction would require more than six 
years. In the opinion of the super- 
intendent this is one of the most 
important actions of the Board dur- 
ing these rpc«nt yeai-s. It i-emoves 
the most serious objection to the 
gi^aded system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in 
two ways : (1) into six sections ; (2) 
into four sections ; each section cover- 
ing a year's work. Pupils pursuing 
the !jix years' course are classified in 
six grades, called the fourth, lifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Those pursuing the four 
years' coui-se ai-e classified in four 
grades, culled grades A, B, C, and 1). 
When ])upils arc promoted to the 
grammar schools they begin the tii-st 
year's work together. After two or 
three months they are sejiarated into 
two divisions', but they i-emain in the 
same room under the same teacher. 

One division advances more rai>- 
idly than the otlier, and during the 
year completes one-fourth of the 
whole course of study. The other 



Lrrow No. 1 IndicsteB the 4 

in' pourse ; ip'odei) A, B, C, 

Arrun- No. 2 indlcBt«ii 

> or tlie 9 yeais' counea; 

UToAva A, B, 7, 8. 9. Arrow 
. 3 Indicates the other 9 
im' counte : gioAev i, 5, 6, 

C. D. Arrow No. 4 Indicate* 

division completes one-sixth of the 4,5,0,7,8.9. 
course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade B are in the 
mmv room with tlie sixth gimle. At the beginning of the 
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year they are five months (one-half the school year) l>ehind 
those in the sixth grade. After two or three months grade B 
is able to recite with the sixth grade, and at the end of the 
year both divisions have completed one-half the course of 
study — the one in two years and the other in three years. 
The plan for the last half of the course is the same as for 
the first half, the grades l)eing known as C and I) in the four 
years' course, and as the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the six 
years' course. 

There are also two ways of completing the course in five 
yeai-s : (1) any pupil in the four years' course may at the end 
of two years Ije transfeiTed to the seventh grade, and finish 
the course in three years ; (2) any pupil in the six years' 
course may at the end of three years be transferred to grade 
C, and finish the course in two vears. In both cases these 
changes can be made without omitting or rei)eating any part of 
the course. 

The numl)er of oraduates last June was four hundred ninety- 
one, their avei'age age being fourteen years nine and one-half 
months. Nine per cent of these completed the course of study 
in four years, thirty per cent in five years, forty-six per cent 
in six years, and fifteen per cent in seven years or more. 

There are twenty schools exclusively for pupils of the pri- 
mary grades, and four containing both primary and granmiar 
grades. The number of i)upils in these schools is five 
thousand eighty-seven, and the numl)er of teachers one 
hundred sixteen. The cost of instruction for each pupil for 
the year was thirteen dollars thirty-eight cents. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years 
old are admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the 
school year, and on the first of March. The average age of 
those who enter is between five and a half years and six years. 

One thousand two hundred nine graduated last «Iune, at an 
average age of nine years ten and one-half months. Six per 
cent of these completed the course of study in less than three 
years, fitfty-six per cent in three years, and thirty-eight per 
cent in more than three years. 
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Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from 
grade to grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of 
. the teachers, under the direction of the special teacher of pri- 
mary schools and the superintendent. Promotions by classes 
are made annually at the beginning of the autumn term ; but 
individual promotions are made at other times, if it is deemed 
expedient by the committee in charge of the school or the 
superintendent. 

The primary schools are under the general supervision of a 
teacher known as the *' Special Teacher of Primary Schools," 
whose work is done under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. Miss Mary A. Lewis has been special teacher 
since March, 1895. 

There are now eight kindergartens, and another will soon be 
opened. The number of pupils in these schools is four hun- 
dred seventeen, and the number of teachers sixteen. The cost 
of instruction the past year has been eight thousand two hun- 
dred eighty-one dollars, and the cost per pupil nineteen dollars 
eighty-six cents. 

The value of these schools cannot be estimated by their cost. 
They mean to many a child the difference between a happy, 
useful life, and one of wretchedness if not of crune. 

Music was introduced into the schools in 1845, the commit- 
tee selecting the four principal schools for the experiment. 
Mr. Joseph Bird was employed as teacher at the rat« of fifty 
dollars a school i)er annum, on the condition that the experi- 
ment should prove successful, and there should be a sufficient 
surplus from the appropriation for the year to justify the 
expenditure. In 184(), under the instruction of Mr. C. 
Plagge, the plan was extended to all the schools. December 
11), 1849, Mr. Phigge resigned, and in the following January 
Mr. Josei)h Schmidt succeeded him. He remained, it appears, 
Init a few months, when a committee was appointed to 
nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy caused by his retire- 
ment. At the meeting of the Board in June, 1850, this 
committee **reconunended the appointment of Mr. Nathan 
Lincoln, and that he enter upon his duties at the beginning of 
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the fall term." Mr. Lincoln was elected, and for more than 
forty years was the teacher of music in the schools of Cam- 
bridge. He resigned December 31, 1890, and Mr. Frederick 
E. Chapman was elected his successor. 

For many years the instruction was given in all the grades 
by the teacher of music ; but, with the rapid increase in 
the number of schoolrooms, it was decided in 1870 that in the 
primary schools it should be given by the regular teachers. 
In 1874 the same plan was adopted for the lower grades of 
the grammar schools. 

Drawing was introduced into the grammar and primary 
schools in 1869, and into the high school in 1871. In the 
high school a special teacher was employed, but in the gram- 
mar and primary schools the instruction was given by the 
regular teachers. In 1876 a director of drawing was appointed 
whose services continued for two years. In 1878 this study 
was discontinued in the high school, and from 1878 to 1885 
there was no supervision of the work in the grammar and pri- 
mary schools. Again in 1885 a director was appointed, and 
since that time, with the exception of the year 1888-89, the 
instruction has been under close supervision. In 1890 the work 
was resumed in the English high school, and the instruction is 
now given by the director of drawing and his assistant. 

As an experiment, sewing was introduced into the Allston 
school in 1877. Although the results were satisfactory, the 
times were not favorable to its introduction into all the schools, 
and it was discontinued in the Allston. In 1890 the work 
was again taken up, and for the past five years sewing has 
been tauo^ht to the three lower ojrades of the s:ramniar schools. 

The first evening schools in Cambridge were kept during 
the winter of 1851-52. There were two schools — one in 
Ward One, with an average attendance for twenty-four even- 
ings of fifty-four pupils ; and the other in Ward Three. 
This school was kept twenty-six evenings, and the number 
taught was ninety. Tlie teaching was wholly voluntary. The 
school committee assumed the expense of warming the rooms, 
but the other expenses — for l)ooks, slates, and other materials 
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— to the amount of $70 in one school, and about $50 in the 
other, were defrayed by the gentlemen by whom the schools 
were established. 

The school committee in their report say: "The essential 
question of the practicability and usefulness of these schools 
having l^en established by the public spirit of private individ- 
uals, it is now clearly the duty of the public authorities to 
take the matter in hand, and to provide for their continuance 
under competent and salaried teachers." 

Evening schools, however, were not maintained by the city till 
1868, when three schools for men and boys were organized — 
one in each police district. The number of teachers was ten, 
and the numlier of pupils about four hundred. These schools 
were reopened in 1869, and three others established for 
women and girls. These were continued from year to year 
till 1879, when, with the exception of the one in Ward Three, 
they were closed, a lack of interest being shown by irregu- 
larity of attendance. 

No evening schools were kept during the years 1881, 1882, 
and 1883 ; but in 1884 they were again opened, the legislature 
having passed an act requiring all cities and towns of ten 
thousand or more inhabitants to maintain such schools. 

In 1888-89 the evening schools were for the first time pro- 
vided with suitable accommodations, the day schoolrooms 
being used for this purpose. 

In 1886 an act was passed requiring the establishment of an 
evening high school in cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or 
more, whenever fifty residents, fourteen years old or over, shall 
certify their desire to attend. 

Under this act an evening high school was opened in the 
English high school building, January 3 , 1889. The school 
was continued for fifty evenings, with an average attendance 
of 67, at a cost of $835. 

There are now five evening schools, — one high school, 
and four eleuient^rj^ scliools. By the rules of the committee, 
these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, 
and continue every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening 
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for fifty evenings. The sessions begin at half-past seven, and 
continue two hours. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building, and instruction .^s given in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, 
English literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonog- 
raphy, Latin, French, and German. The average attendance 
of the school for 1894-95 was one hundred forty-seven, and 
the number of teachers was eight. The cost of instruction per 
pupil was nine dollars sixty-seven cents. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of 
the grammar school buildings, — the AUston, Putnam, Shep- 
ard, and Webster. The statistics for these schools iox 1894- 
95 are as follows : Average attendance in the Allston school, 
one hundred six ; cost of instruction per pupil, five dollars 
eighty-one cent«. Aveitige attendance in the Putnam school, 
one hundred sixteen ; cost of instruction per pupil, eight 
dollars eighteen cents. Average attendance in the Shepard 
school, forty-five ; cost of instruction per pupil, eight dollars 
forty-five cents. Avei'age attendance in the Webster school, 
sixty-four ; cost of instruction per pupil, seven dollars fifty 
cents. 

At the session of the legislature in 1870, an act was passed 
requiring every city having more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants to make provision for giving free instruction in industrial 
or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, 
either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the 
school committee. In compliance with this act an evening 
school was at once opened. Ninety persons were present the 
first session, and during the two months of its continuance 
one hundred and forty — among them carpenters, machinists, 
carvers, glass-cutters, stereotji:)er8, and cabinet-makers — 
availed themselves of its privileges. The conmiittee in the 
annual report expressed the belief "that the school will prove 
one of the most successful as well as popular features of our 
common school svstem." The school was continued in 1871 
upon the same plan as in 1870 ; for the years 1872 and 1873 
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it was discontinued, as suitable accommodations were not 
provided ; but it was again opened in 1874. 

Since 1890 the school has been under the supervision of the 
director of drawing for the day schools. It is open fifty 
evenings during the season, three times a week, beginning 
al)Out the tenth of October. The school is divided into two 
classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the mechanical 
class two complete courses are provided, — a three years' 
course in machine drawing, and a three years' course in archi- 
tectural drawing. In the free-hand class provision is made 
for a three years' course in free-hand drawing, and for a class 
in moulding in clay. The average attendanc-e of the school 
for 1894-95 was: free-hand class, forty; mechanical class, 
seventy-seven. The cost of instruction per pupil, allowing 
five hundred dollars of the director's salary for his sen^ices 
in this school, was fifteen dollars. 

Our public schools ought to be good schools. For more 
than forty yeara, to the personal knowledge of the writer, the 
voters of Cambridge have had the wisdom to disregard party 
and sectarian lines in the selection of the school committee ; 
and as a result the schools have been under the management 
of men and women eminently qualified for their work. No 
city or town in the Commonwealth can have been more favored 
in this respect. Besides the public schools there are private 
schools of great excellence ; and as a stimulating influence 
reaching down through all the schools there is Har\'ard 
University for the boys and Radcliffe College for the girls. 
We will not claim, as did President Steams, that "the oppor- 
tunities for education are unquestionably superior in Cambridge 
to what can be found in any other spot on the globe," but may 
we not say that the advantages here enjoyed are at least not 
inferior to those in any other place ? 
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BRIEF fflSTORY OF EACH SCHOOL. 

High SchooU. 

The first high school for the whole town was established in 
1838, and a building erected for it at the comer of Winsor 
street and Broadway. This location was not found convenient 
for the population. Classical instruction was, therefore, in 
1843, re-established in the grammar school in Old Cambridge. 
It was also given in East Cambridge in the Otis school, and 
was continued in the high school at the Port. After a trial of 
this plan for four years, a high school for the whole city was 
again organized in the autumn of 1847, in the high school- 
house originally built for this purpose in 1838 ; but high 
school instruction was continued in the gnunmar school in Old 
Cambridge until the following year. 

In 1848 a building was erected on Amory street, and here 
the school remained until its removal in 1864 to the school- 
house built for it on Fayette street. This was its home for 
more than twenty years, but during the latter part of the 
period it became necessary to occupy two or three rooms in 
other buildings. 

March 1, 1886, the Classical and English departments were 
made two separate schools, called re8i)ectively "The Cam- 
bridge Ijatin School" and "The Cambridge English High 
School." The former was removed to a building provided for 
it on Lee street, and the latter remained in the old home on 
Fayette street. 

During the years 1890 and 1891 a building was erected for 
the English high school on Broadway between Ellery and 
Trowbridge streets. It was occupied by the school, February 
12, 1892. Alterations and repairs were at once made in the 
old schoolhouse on Fayette street, and the Latin school was 
removed to it the following September. 
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The school, however, has already outgrown this building, 
and a part of the pupils now occupy rooms in the Lee street 
Achoolhouse. The land has been bought and the plans secured 
for a new building, and it is confidently expected that by 
September, 1897, the Latin school will have ample accommo- 
dation for many years. 

The High School of 1838. — Edward F. Barnes was elected 
master September 18, 1838. The school was not opened till 
the first of December. Mr. Barnes resigned May 24, 1839, 
and was succeeded by John Goldsbury. Mr. Goldsbury was 
followed ])y Rolla O. Page, and it appears that his services con- 
tinued until the re-organization of the school in October, 
1847. 

The High School of 1847.— The following is the list of 
head masters with their years of service : Elbridge Smith, 
1847-1856; Osgood Johnson, 1856-1857; William F. Brad- 
Inirj' (acting), April to September; Lyman R. Williston, 
1857-1862; William J. Rolfe, 1862-1868; WUUam F. Brad- 
bury, 1868-1870 ; Lyman R. Williston, 1870-1881, except 
from November 1877 to November 1878, when Mr. Bradbury 
had charge of the school, Mr. Williston being absent by 
reason of ill health; William F. Bradburj^ 1881 to March 1, 
1886, the date of the establishment of the two schools. Mr. 
Bradbury was appointed head master of the Latin school, and 
Mr. Frank A. Hill of the English high school. The English 
high school continued under the charge of Mr. Bradbury till 
the close of the school year. Mr. Hill entered upon his duties 
in September. 

The Latin School. — Head master, William F. Bradbury, 
1886 — 

T7ie English High School. — Head masters, Frank A. Hill, 
1886-1893 ; Ray Greene Huling, 1898 — 

Grammar Schools. 

The AUston School. — This school was established in June, 
1848, under the name of the Broadway grammar school. It 
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occapied for ten years the schoolhoase at the comer of Broad- 
way and Winsor street. In 1858 it was transferred to a new 
schoolhouse built for it on Boardman street, and its name 
was changed to the AUston school. In 1873 the schoolhouse 
was remodelled, the ** single room system" being substituted 
for large schoolrooms, with recitation rooms leading from them. 

Benjamin \V. Roberts has lieen the ma.<ter of the school 
during the forty-eight years since its organization. 

Lizzie B. Winnett, was the masters assistant from 1874 to 
1881 ; Mar\' I. Vinton, from 1882 to 1893. Sara A. Bailev, 
who now occupies the position, was elected in September, 
1893. Miss Vinton performed the duties of the position from 
1881 to 1882. 

The Corlett School. — This became one of the grammar 
schools of Cambridge in Septeml>er, 1880. It was one of the 
two schools in that part of Belmont which was annexed to 
Cambridge. It was named the Corlett school by the Cam- 
bridge school committee to commemorate the services of the 
first schoolmaster in Cambridge, Elijah Corlett, who for half 
a century was the sole grammar master in town. It is a 
school of less than a hundred pupils, under the instruction of 
two teachers. The schoolhouse is a wooden building on Hol- 
worthy street. 

Fannie P. Browning is the principal of the school, and was 
one of the teachers at the time it became a Cambridge school. 

Tfie Harvard School. — This school, once a part of the 
Mason school, was first known by this name in 1841, when it 
took possession of the schoolhouse Iniilt for it on Harvard 
street, nearly opposite Essex street. In March, 1843, this 
schoolhouse was burned, Imt another was built on the same 
foundations before the close of the year. For nearly thirty 
years this schoolhouse was the home of the Harvard school. 
In 1872 the school was removed to the })rick building erected 
for it at the comer of Broadway and Inman street. 

Aaron B. Magoun, appointed master of the Mason school in 
1839, became the master of the Harvard school at the time of 
its organization, and continued in service till April, 1881. 
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He was succeeded by James S. Barrell, the present master, 
who was transferred from the Putnam school. 

H. Augusta Dodge was master's assistant from 1874 to 

1877. From 1876tol878 there were two master's as8istant8 
in this school. Ada H. Wellington was elected September, 
1876, and has continued to hold the position to the pres- 
ent time. Margaret B. Wellington served from 1877 to 

1878. Since 1878, under the rules of the conmiittee, only 
one master's assistant can be elected in each grammar 
school. 

Frederick S. Cutter was appointed sub-master in 1886, and 
held the position from 1886 to 1889. He was succeeded by 
Arthur A. Lincoln, the present sub-master, who was elected 
November, 1889. 

The Morse School. — This school, situated on the comer of 
Brookline and Allston streets, was opened in September, 1891. 
The building is of brick with free-stone trimmings, and con-, 
tains fourteen schoolrooms, a large hall, a principal's room, 
a reading room, and all the convcniencies found in modem 
schoolhouses. 

Mary A. Townsend was elected principal of the school in 
September, 1891. 

Mary E. Towie, elected in 1891, is the principal's assistant 
at the present time. 

The school differs from the other schools in having all the 
primary grades, as well as all the grammar grades, and in being 
the only grammar school containing all the grammar grades 
of which a woman is principal. 

The Peabody School, — This school is located at the corner 
of Linnoean and Avon streets, and was opened September, 
1889. The building now contains only six classrooms, but 
when completed in accordance with the original plans will have 
fourteen classrooms and a hall. 

Frederick S. (y utter is the master of the school, and was 
elect<3d in June, 1889. 

The position of master's assistant was not established in this 
school till 1892. The duties, however, were performed by 
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Addie F. Cleary. September, 1892, Miss Clean' was elected 
master's assistant. 

The Putnam School. — This school was organized in 1846. 
It occupied for two or thi'ee years a wooden schoolhoiise stand- 
ing on the site of old Fort Putnam. This building, which was 
erected in 1825, was removed, and in 1847-48 a new brick 
schoolhouse was built on the same spot. In 1889 this build- 
ing was taken down and the present commodious one 
erected. 

James M. Lassell was master of the school from 1845 to 
1854 ; Francis Cogswell, from 1854 to 1874 ; James S. 
Barrell, from 1874 to 1881, when he was succeeded by Thomas 
W. Davis, the present master. 

Sarah M. Bumham was the masters assistant from 1874 to 
1879; Helen B. Furber, from 1879 to 1880. Eliza W. 
Hussey, who now occupies the position, was elected in Sep- 
tember, 1880. 

Herbert H. Bates was sub-master from 1883 to 1884; San- 
ford B. Hubbard, from 1884 to 188H ; Frederick W. Eveleth, 
from 1886 to 1892; Charles C. Price, from 1892 to 1894; 
Albert Scott Ames, for one month in 1894. Frederick B. 
Thompson, the present sul>-master, was elected in \ovem}>er, 
1894. 

The Shepard School. — This School, first known as the 
Xorth grammar school, then as the Winthrop school, received 
its present name in 1852. In 185(> a brick schoolhouse was 
erected for it on North avenue near Russell street. In 187H 
the building was enlarged and remodelled. 

James M. Lassell taught this school for several years pr(»- 
vious to 1845. Lewis B. Monroe was miister from 1845 to 
1850; William H. I^ld, from 1850 to 1856; X. W. Metcalf 
was master for a few months; Moses Morrill, from 185(? to 
1859 ; John Merrill was master for a short time ; Charles \V. 
Dinsmore, from 1859 to 1864: Malcolm AV. Tewkslmry, from 
1864 to 1865; Daniel B. Wheeler, from 1865 to 1879. 
Edward O. Grover, the present master, was elected January, 
1879. 
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Mary C. Cooke was master's assistant from 1874 to 1877; 
Fannie A. Cooke, from 1877 to 1880, also from 1883 to 1884; 
Frances V. Moi*se for a few months in 1884 (temporary 
appointment) ; Ellen M. Jennings, from 1881 to 1883. Nellie 
A. Hutehins, elected September, 1884, is the master^s assis- 
tant at the present time. 

T/te Thorndike f^rhooL — This school was formerly called the 
OtiH school. It occuj)ied for many years a wooden school- 
house on Otis street between Fifth and Sixth streets. In 1858 
this building was burned, and the following year a brick one 
was erected on the same spot. In 1860 a large schoolhouse 
was built at the corner of Thorndike and Sixth streets, which 
in 1 86 1 l)oc^me the home of the Otis school under its new name, 
the Thorndike. This building, which was ccmstructed on the 
old |)lan of large schoolrooms and small classrooms, was re- 
modelled in 1S75. 

For several years previous to the re-establishment of a high 
school for the whole city, classical instruction was given in 
this school bv the master, Justin A. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs's 
immediate |)redecessor was James Parker, and his successor 
was Nathan K. Nobl(\ 

Mr. Noble was a|)pointed in March, 1848, and was master 
of the school for nearly ten years. Joseph W. Upton suc- 
ceeded him, but remained in the school only a few weeks. 
Ruel II. Fletcher, the present master, was appointed in 
December, 18.') 7. 

Ann W. Averill was masters assistant from 1874 to 1875; 
Ellen M. Parker, fnmi 1X7') to 1x82; Lelia A. Mirick was 
elected September, 1H82, having occupied the place for six 
months as one of the regular teachers. She resigned in 1889, 
and was succ(»od(Ml by Harriet A. Townsend, the present 
incuinb(Mit, who was elected March, IHXD. 

The Wffs/ttuf/hm School, — The history of this school was 
fully given in the rei)oi't for iSXo. Since that time a tablet 
pres(Mited to \\\v city l)y Mr. Philip Nutting has been inserted 
in tlic front wall of the building bearing this inscription: 
'*The Washington School — Descendant of the *faire Grammar 
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ihoole' — First School in Cambridge.'' Just when the ' faire 
ranimar Schoole ' was started is not known, but probably 
[thin a few years after the settlement of Cambridge — 
rtainly l)efore the year lrt43. 

The Washington schoolhouse, standing at the corner of 
rattle street and Farwell place, was dedicated June, 1852. 
was remodelled in 1X71, and in 1878 other important altera- 
)ns were made. 

Daniel Mansfield was master of the school from 1842 to 188K. 
)hn W. Freeze, who was the sub-master of the school from 
J83 to 1886, became master Septemlier, 188(>, and still holds 
e position. 

Hattie F. Neallev was masters assistant from 1874 to 1H7S) ; 
proline J. Dresser, from 1870 to 1883 ; Carrie M. Kingman, 
om 1886 to 1888; Annie E. Whittier, from 1888 to 1803; 
:. Florence McGlashan, from 1803 to 1806. 
In this school no teacher was elected master s assistant while 
lere was a sulwnaster, Init one of the regular teachers 
jcupied the place. 

The Webster School. — The lieginning of this school, under 
le name of the Mason school, dates from 1841. It received 
3 present name when, in Mai*ch 1853, it took possession of 
le brick schoolhouse built for it on Welister street, now Upton, 
his schoolhouse was remodelled in 1873, and in 1885 it was 
ilarged by the addition of a wing containing four school- 
»oms, a master's room, and a hall. 

Ambrose Wellington was the master from 1841 to 1845; 
Ivah C. Smith, from 1845 to 1872. John I). Billings, the 
resent master, was apiK)inted in Septenil)er, 1872. 
Gertrude E. Hale was master*s assistant from 1874 to 1870 ; 
mily II. Phinney, from 1870 to 1880 ; Mary V. (\)oke, for a 
'W months in 1880 (temporary assistant) : lAzzie (-. (^apen, 
•om 1880 to 1887; Mary K. Towle, from 1887 to 1801. 
lice C. Phinney, who now occupies the i)osition, was elected 
I September, 1801. 

Charles H. Morse was sul>-mHster from 1885 to 1880; 
rthur N. Whitney, from 1880 to 1802. Melzar H. Jackson, 
le present sub-master, was elected September 1, 1892. 
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Qrammar and Primary Schools. 

Agassiz School. — Sacramento fltreet, comer of Oxford. 
This school has all the primary grades, and four of the gram- 
mar grades. The building was erected in 1875. It is of 
brick and contains seven classrooms, and one recitation room. 
Maria L. Baldwin is the principal ; elected in 1889. 

Sleeper School, — Dudley Street, comer of Cedar. This 
school has all the primary grades, four grammar grades, 
and a kindergarten. The building is of brick, and contains 
eight classrooms, and two recitation rooms. It was occupied 
for the first time March 1, 181)5. Kstelle J. Ingraham is the 
principal ; elected September, 1895. 

Taylor School, — Charles street, near Third. This school 
has all the primary grades, three of the grammar grades, and a 
kindergarten. The building is of Innck, three stories high, 
and (contains ten classrooms, two recitation rooms, and an 
assembly hall. The school was organized the first of March, 
1896. P^lla K. Avery^ is the principal. 

Wellinffton {Trawivf/) School, — Columbia street, near Cam- 
bridge street. This school has all the primary and grammar 
grades. The school was opened in September, 1884, under 
the mastership of Ilerbeii II. Bates, who is still at the head of 
the school. It occupies two buildings, one of wood, and the 
other of l)rick. The wooden building contains four classrooms ; 
th(» brick building, thii-teen classrooms, four recitation rooms, 
and an assembly hall. Agnes 1. Rounds was the masters 
assistant from \HH{^ to 1888 (during 1884 and 1885 there was 
no assistant): KUa C, AVhitney, 1888 to 1889; Lelia A. 
Mirick, 1889 to 1892. At the present time there are three 
assistants, or sui)ervisors, Susan (i. Lombard appointed Sep- 
tember, I8i)l : Sarah >), (runnison appointed April, 1892; 
Mary I. Vinton ai)i)ointed September, 189H. 

Primary Schools. 

77/p Boanlnmn Schfiol occui)ies a brick building of eight 
rooms on Winsor street, near Main street. Florence H. 
Barrett is the principal; elected in 1895. 
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The Cushing School occupies a wooden building of two 
rooms on Cushing street, Belmont district. Isadore I. Foster 
is the principal ; elected in 1881. 

Tlte Dana School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
— two large rooms and two small rooms. It is located on 
Centre street, Dana Hill. Georgia E. Martin is the principal ; 
elected in 1895. 

The Dimmer School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Concord avenue, near the Obsei'vatory. Susan K. 
Wyeth is the principal ; elected in 1878. 

The Felton ScJtool occupies a brick building of four rooms 
on Amory street, near Broadway. Florence A. Rogers is the 
principal ; elected in 1892. 

This building was erected in 1848 for the high scho/)l, and 
used by that [school till 18(>4. 

The Gannett School occupies a worxlen building of four 
rooms on Jefferson street, near Harding street. Sarah J. A. 
Davis is the principal ; elected in 1880, while the school was 
in the old building on Columbia street. 

The Gore School occupies a brick building of twelve rooms 
on Gore street, near Third street. Frances E. Pendcxter is 
the principal ; elected in 1878. 

T7te Holmes Schctol occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
on Hilliard street, near Mt. Auburn street. Marianne M. 
Webb is the principal ; elected in 1878. 

The La^ell ScJiool occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Charles street, near Sixth sti'eet. Fmnces E. 
Whoriskey is the principal ; elected in 1895. 

The Lowell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
on Lowell street, near Mt. Auburn street. Eusebia A. Minard 
is the principal; elected in 1894. 

The Otis School occupies a brick building of eight rooms on 
Otis street, near Fifth street. Ellen X. Leighton is the prin- 
cipal ; elected in 1890. 

The Parker School occupies a brick building of six rooms 
on the comer of Broadway and Sixth street. This schoolhouse 
takes the places of the old Bridge schoolhouse on Pioneer 
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street, built in 183G. The school was moved to the new build- 
inor in January, 1894. 

Emily C. Dallinger is the principal; elected in 1892, while 
the scliool was in the old Imildinor on Pioneer street. 

The Qtn'nrt/ School ot^cupies a brick building of two i-ooiiw 
on Mason street, near the Washington Elm. Charlotte E. 
Jewell is tlie principal ; electeil in 1878 ; transferred to the 
Tarbell in 1884 ; transferred back to the Quincy in 188(5. 

The Heed School occupies a wofxien building of foui' rooms 
on Reed street, near Riniige avenue. Margai'et £[idd is the 
principal ; elected in 1885. 

The Itivei'Hule School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Putnam aveiuie, near Massachusetts avenue. Elizar 
beth A. Tower is the principal ; elected in 1879. 

The Sartjent School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms at the* corner of Broadway and AVinsor street. Maij' 
A. Brown is the ])rincipal ; electetl in 1888. 

The Steurnn Schxd occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Harvard street, opposite Essex street. Fannie E. 
Iliggins is the principal; elected in 1893. 

The Tarhell School o(»cupies a wooden building of four rooms 
at the corner of Howard and Grigg streets. Emma J. Young 
is the principal ; elected in 1888. 

YV/e Willard School occupies a brick building of twelve 
rooms facing Dana Scjuare, on Xiagani street. Amelia 
Wright is the jirinciiml : elected in 1880. 

7he Wytmui Schind occujHes a wooden Imilding of six rooms 
on Rindgt^ avenue, near Massju*luisetts avenue. Fannie E. M. 
Dennis is the principal : elected in 1878. 

Kindergartens. 

For (4even years Mrs. Shaw maintained in Cambridge three 
free kindergai-tons, and one other was maintained by a few 
Cambridijc^ ladies. These were transferred to the care of the 
school committee in September, 188iK Since then four others 
have been established. 
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Mdiibcffs of the 



Abbott, Edward. — ]**€«u3S«-. ChM»b. Eam^ B,— :w^ IS^C. i'NiKTN. 

Agmssiz. Alexuder. — li<7]. iTKa* 



Albee« SuniocT. — l*7?u l-^TS-. JS-*". * liifL Fr«it2* J -— ISCL 1V4. IwC*, 
Albro, John A- — I^Z*. :?4f*. :^4'. :•♦<;* 

1848, 1849, 1^55. l^^-, </ljiirerL- II :»*^ 1* ,— >M, jSS^. i'^><;. 
Alger, Alphea« B..— 1«»2.» 3-«r • Z^<. ;^^^. 

Allen, Charles H-— 1^55. < iUicy. WI^mbl H .— 3SS-2, i*t*tS. ]'««i*l. 
Allen, Frank A..— 1*7:.* Z^Z. :-?W:. 

Allison, George A .. — 1 SS?', 1 ^^. : r^x <. lartLt. M<»?*s. — 3 >4S. 1 Mi*. ] <■••<. 

1891. I-tT-I. iSr.J. KA i-C^. 1S5<, 1>57, 

Ammidon, Philip R..— 3*70. i»7j. 3^S». I-^SS*. i--(a. 

1872, 1875, 1874. 3*75. 3r7^. < 'lA-BJii. ^itorst A.— 3?7J. 1874. l'?7>, 
Anable, Conrtlaod W..— 3wv>. :?*>g 3*7K >wi. 

Appleton, John. — 18t;7. 3?*>. O-K^meH. Edvard R.. — 3869, 1^7", 
Apsey, William S.,— 1*71, 3^7X. 3-74. 3*71. 387J. 387^ 3874. 3875. l*7rK 

1875, 1^76. 1^77, 3^7^. 3r?79. 

Atkinson, William P..— 3'!*;7. OnJan. Felix.— 3887. 1888, 1>!S«. 

Aastin, DanieL — 184^. ^'^jolan. John.— 18*2. 188$. 1884. 

AverilL, Alexander M..— 1^5<•. C^xAe- Edward.— 3?^. 3*«3. 

Badger, Henrr C.,— 18«f.. CVx-lidge. Aastin J.,— 1*«5, 1872. 

Ball, Joseph A.,— 1889, 189«>. 1?«91. Corcortn. Michael.— 1884. 

Bancioft, William A.,— 1893,» 1894.» Coi. Jame*.— 1*70. 1*71. 

1895,* 1896.* Cn«^hing. George A.,— 1840. 

Barnes, Albert M..— 1882- 18^3, l!s84. IVjw. Jaioers A..— 1*74, 1875, 1870. 

1885, 1886, 18J57, 1888, 1889. 189iX DovJe. William E..— 1884. 

1891. I>raper, Martin. Jr.,— 1867, Im;?. 

BoUes. Elizabeth Q.,— 1895, 1k96. Edgerlr, Caroline L- — 18«>, Ik5««i, 
Bowen, Francis,— 1850, 1851, 1853, 1891, 1894. 1^95. 1896. 

1854, 1856, 1857, 1868, 1869. Edwards, Abraham, 1854.* 

Bradford, Isaac,— 1873,* 1874.* 1*75.» Emerton, Ephraim.— 1886, 1>87. 

1876.* Fairbanks, John W.. — 18S5, I8m;^ 
Bradlee, Caleb D.,— 1858,1860. 1887. 

Briggs, George W., — 1870. Felton, Cornelius (\, — 184l», l!<W», 
Brine, George B., — 1876, 1877, 1«7h, 1851, 1852. 1853. 

1879. Finnigan. Patrick J.. — 1*85. l^^i6, 
Brooks, Elbridge G., — 1841, 1842, 1887. 1888. 

1843, 1844. Fiske. John.— 1869. 

Brown, Otis S.,— 1879, 1880, 18^1. Flint, Francis,— 1883, 18S4, 1^85. 

Bnckingham, Joseph T.,— 1841, 1842, Fox. James A.,— 1881,* 1882,* 188;l,* 

1843, 1844. 1884. • 

Camithers, William,— 1863. 18»>i. Foxcroft, Francis A.,— 1870, 1871. 

Chamberlain, Henry M., — 1858. Foxcroft, Frank. — 1877, 1878. 

Chaplin, Winfleld 8.,— 1890, 1891. Fuller, RoWrt O,— 1891, 18Ji2, l{Si»a, 
Chase, Carolyn P.,— 1892, 1893, 1894, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

1895, 1896. Gilmore, Henry H.,— 1889,* 1890.* 
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Goodrich, Massena, — 1861. 
Goodwin, Ellen A.,— 1891, 1892, 1893, 

1894, 1895. 
(ioodwin, Frank,— 1«81. 
(ioodwin, William W.,— 18«7, 1868. 
(Jreen, Jamos 1).,— 1840, 1843, 184«,* 

1847,* 1853,* I860,* 1861.* 
(irifWn, L. B.,— 1842. 
Hale, Edwin B.,— 1874, 1875, 1876, 

1877. 
Hall, Franklin,— 1859, 1860. 
Hall, Edward H.,— 1885, 1886, 1887, 

1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 
Hall, James H.,— 1867, 1876, 1877, 

1878, 1879, 1H80, 1881. 
Hall, James M. W.,— 1880.* 
Hammond, John W., — 1867, 1868, 

1869, 1873. 
Harding, Hamlin K., — 18<;8, 1869, 

1870,* 1871.* 
Harrington, Henry F.,— 1860, 1861. 
Hart. Albert Bushnell,— 1891, 1892, 

1893, I8i>4, 1895, 1896. 
Heu.Mhaw, William,— 1843. 
Herrlck, WlUiam A.,— 1872. 
Hildreth, John L.,— 1875, 1876, 1877, 

1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 

1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 
Hinckley, Henry,— 1872, 1873, 1874, 

1875, 1876, 1877, 1878. 
Holland, Frederick W.,— 1856, 1857. 
Hooker, Anson,— 1840, 1841, 1842. 
Hooker, Anson P.,— 1861, 1871, 1872, 

1873. 
Hoppin, Nicholas,— 1843, 1844. 
Hosmer, Zelotes,— 1850, 1851, 1852, 

1853, 1854, 1858. 
Houghton, Henry (»., — 1859, i860, 

1861, 1862, 1863, 1868, 1869, 1872.* 
Howe, r. Tracy,— 1861, 1862, 1863. 
Hubbard, Sanford B., (Secretary), — 

1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 181)2, 1893, 

1894, 1895, 1896. 

Hunt, Freeman,— 1884, 1885, 18t<6, 1867. 
Jacobs, Sarah S.,— 1880, 1881, 1882, 

1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 
Johnson, George P.,— 189K 1892, 1893, 

1894, 1895, 1896. 



Karr, William S.,--1873, 1874, 1875. 
KeUey, Amasa S.,— 1858, 1864. 
Kendall, Phebe M.,— 1880, 1881, 1882, 

1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888. 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893.1894. 

Keith, Owen S.,— 1840. 
Kern, Francis V. B.,— 1892. 
Kingsley, Chester W.,— 1860. 
r.add, John S., — 1844, 1845, 1846, 

1847, 1849. 
J^avitt, George R.,— 1871, 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 
lx?verett, William,— 1844, 1845, 1846. 
Livermore, George, — 1847, 1848. 
Livermore, (veorge W.,— 1840, 1841. 
Livermore, John,— 1843, 1844, 1845, 

1871. 
Longfellow, Alice M., — 1887, 1888, 

1889, 1890. 
Loomis, Grove H.,— 1868, 1869, 1870. 
Malley, Edward B.,— 1881, 1882, 1888, 

1884, 1885, 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 

Marsters, John M., — 1859. 

Mason, Smnner R.,— 1862, 1863, 1864, 

1865, 1866, 1869, 1870, 1871. 
McCurdy, C. L.,— 1865. 
McDaniel, Samuel W.,— 1873, 1874, 

1875. 
McDnffie, John,— 1860, 1861. 
Mclntire, Charles J.,— 1870, 1871, 

1872. 
McKelleget, Richard J.,— 1888, 1889, 

1890. 
McKenzie, Alexander, — 1869, 1870. 

1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1881. 
McNeill, George E.,— 1873, 1874, 1875. 
Mears, David O.,— 1869. 

Mellen, W. R. G.,— 1847, 1848. 
Merrill, James C.,— 1858, 1869, 1860. 
Merrill, J. Warren,— 1865,* 1866.* 
Metcalf, Charles R.,— 1842, 1843. 
Mighill, Nathaniel,— 1866, 1867. 
Miner, George H.,— 1869, 1870, 1871, 

1872, 1873. 

Mitchell, Mary E.,— 1893, 1894, 1896, 

1896. 
Montague, Samuel L., — 1878,* 1879.* 
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For six years: 

Edgerly, Mrs. ; Fuller; Hart; Hosmer; Johnson; Muzzey, Artemas B. ; 
F&ine; Piper; Richardson, William F. ; Scudder; Stevens, Edmund H. ; 
Tllton ; Tweed ; Wyman, Charles F 14 

For seven years : 

Albro; Ammldon; Green; Hall, Edward U.; Hall, James H.; Hinckley; 
Leavltt ; MoKenzie ; Stewart, Miss ; White 10 

For eight years: 

Bowen; Houghton; Jacobs, Miss; Mason; O'Brien; Steams; Sawyer, 
Jabez A. 7 

For nine years: 

Hubbard; Skinner 2 

For ten years: 
Barnes, Albert M 1 

For eleven years: 
Cogswell; Parker; Taylor, John B 3 

For twelve years: 
Clarke; Orcutt; Malley; Peabody 4 

For thirteen years: 
Hlldreth; Morse, James R.; Munroe 3 

For fifteen years: 
Kendall, Mrs 1 

For sixteen years: 
Start, William A 1 

For seventeen years: 
Morse, Asa P 1 

For forty years: 

Wellington, William W.; eighteen years as Committeeman, twenty-two 
years as Secretary of the Board 1 

Hubbard, Sanford B. ; Secretary of the Board since 1887. 

Hale, Edwin B.; Superintendent of Schools,— 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1876. 

Cogswell, Francis; Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 
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« 

Tyler, Joseph H.,— 1867, 1868, 1869, White, Alphonzo E., — 1688, 188lt 

1870. 1890, 1893, 1894, 1890, 1896. 

Wadman, Theophilus G.,— 1875, 1876. Wilkinson, Nathan,^]858, 18(8. 

Walcott, Henry P.,— 1869, 1870, 1871, WiUard, Sidney,— 1848,» 1849, •I860.* 

1872, 1878. Willis, Lemuel,— 1843, 1844, 1845. 

Walsh, Edmund,— 1889, 1890, 1891. Williston, Lyman R.,— 1889, 1870. 

Warren, Henry W.,— 1866, 1867. Wilson, John,— 1878, 1879, 1880. 

Wellington, William W.,— 1846, 1847, Wyman, Charles F., — 1891, 1892, 

1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

1855, 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1861, W>inan, MorriU,— 1840, 1868, 1869. 

1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and as 

Secretary from 1865 to 1887, 22 

years. 

*Mayor, Cbalnnan, ex officio. 

Leng^th off Service. 

For one. year: 

Austin; Allen, Charles H.; Allen, Frank A. ; Averill; Atkinson; Agftssiz; 
Badger; BoUes, Mrs.; Briggs; Cushing; Chamberlain; Corcoran; Doyle; 
Edwards; Fiskc; Griflin; Gowlrich; Goodwin, Frank; Henshaw; Herrick; 
Hall, J. M. W.; Keith; Kern; Kingsley; McCurdy; Murdock; Marsters; 
Mears; Newell; Norton; Pamienter; Richardson, George C; Ripley; Hand; 
Scully, Frank P. ; Saunders, William A. ; Stlmpson; Ttltner. .... 38 

For two years : 

Abbott ; Alger ; Anable ; Appleton ; Bradlee ; Camithers ; Chaplin ; Cooke 
Coolidge ; Cox ; Draper ; Emerton ; Foxcroft, Frank ; Foxcrof t, Francis A. 
Goodwin, William W.; (rihnore; Hall, Franklin; Harrington; Holland 
Hoppin; Kelley; Livcrmorc, George; Livermore, George W. ; McDoiBe 
Mellcn; Mctcalf; Merrill, J. Warren; Mighill; Montague; Nagle; Perkins 
Pervcar; Powers; Raymond; Russell, Charles T. ; Samiders, Charles H. 
Sawyer, Samuel; Scully, Thomas; Smith; Stevens, George; Thayer; Wad- 
man; Warren; Wilkinson; Williston 46 

For three years : 

Albee; Ball; Brown; Conlan, Felix; Conlan, John; Dow; Flint; Fair- 
banks ; Hooker, Anson ; Howe ; Karr ; Leverett ; Loomis ; Merrill, James C. ; 
Muzzey, Henry W.; Mclntire; McDaniel; McNeill; McKelleget; Page; 
Taussig; Thresher; Walsh; Willis; Willard; Wilson; Wyman, Morrill. 27 

For four years: 

Allison; Bancroft; Brooks; Buckingham; Bradford; Brine; Child; 
Chase; Finnigan; Fox; Hooker, Anson P.; Hammond; Harding; Hale; 
Hunt; Livermore, John; Longfellow, Miss; Mitchell, Mrs.; Norris; Russell, 
William E.; Sargent; Torrey; Twining; Tyler 24 

For five years : 

Apsey; Chase, Mrs; Church; Clancy; Coburn; Felton; Goodwin, Mrs.; 
Ladd; Miner; Taylor, Frederic W.; Walcott 11 
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Fw six yeort: 

Edgerlj, Mn. ; Fuller; Hart: Hcwmer: Jobtt$oo: Mozzej. Art«riii» B.; 
Falne; P^ier; Rkhardsoii, WiUimni F.: Scodder: Steren^. Edmimd H.; 
Tilton; Tweed; Wjiiuui,Climrles F 14 

Fbr seven jfean : 

Albro; Ammidon; Green; Hall, Edwmrd U.; UaH. James H.: Hincklej; 
Leavitt; If cKenzie; Stewart, Bfiss; White 10 

Far eight jftars: 

Bowen; Hoaghtoo: JacolM. Miss; Mason; O^rlen: Steams; Sawjer, 
Jabez A 7 

For nine jfean: 

Hubbard; Skbuier 2 

Far ten yean: 
Barnes, Albert M 1 

For eleven jfears: 

Cogswell; Fftrker; Tajlor, John B 3 

For twelve yeare: 

Clarke; Orcutt; Mallej; Peabodj 4 

Far thirteen years: 
Hildreth; Morse, James B.; Monroe 3 

Far Ji/teen years: 
Kendall, Mrs 1 

For sixteen years: 
Start, William A 1 

For seventeen years: 
Morse, Asa P 1 

For forty years: 

Wellington, William W.; eighteen years as Coomiitteeman, twenty-two 
years as Secretary of the Board 1 

Hubbard, Sanford B. ; Secretary of the Board since 1887. 

Hale, Edwin B.; Superintendent of Schools,— 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1878. 

CogsweU, Francis; Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 
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SEALS OF THE STATE, CITY, AND HAUVARD 
COLLKGE. 

Tench tiio inscription and motto on the St«te seal, the City 
seal, and iho weal oi Harvard College. 

Otflcial description of the Slate seal. The great seal of the Com- 
monwealth Bhall be circolnr iu form, 
and sh»tl bear upon its face a re]irc9cn- 
talion of tlic arms of the Common- 
wcnllli, with an inscription round about 
such reprcseutation, consisting of Ihe 
words "SIGIU.UM UEITUBLIC^ 
MASSACHUSETTENSIS;" but the 
ciilurs of such arms ebal) not bo an 
essential part of said seal, and an 
impresaion from an engraved seal 
according to said design, on any com- 
mission, paper,ordocu mciil of any liiod, 

si 11 b 1 1 to all intents and puqioaes, whether such colors, or the 
I u I of such colors by the customary heraldic lines or marlis, 

b m| loy 1 or not. 

The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 
tlic ticid or surface is blue, and thereoa 
an Iniliiin dressed in his shirt and moc- 
i-iisioH, holding in his right hand a bow, 
in his left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold; and in the upper cor- 
ner above his right arm a silver star with 
live poinls. The crest shall be a wrcalh 
(if lilue and gtdd, whereon is a right 
am bent at the elbow, and clothed and 
lultleil, Ihe hand grasping a broadswonl. 
ill] [)f gold. ThQ motto shall be 
'-KNSK I'ETIT I'LACIDAM SUB 

LinKRTATE tJiriETEM." 

InsckiI'TIox (translated): Html of the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chuselts. 

Motto (tninslaled): With the sword she seeks calm peace under 

liberty; or, With the sword she scekx peaceful quiet with freedom; or, 

Witli the sword she seeks the tranquil peace of freedom. 
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Official description of tlie City Seal 

tlcvke of the seal of the city, to wit: 
In the contru thereof, a flhiuki, bearing 
iijion it a view, in diitlunt ix^npcelivi!, 
of Cambridge nnd Boston, united by u 
bridge ; OD the extreme left, the tow- 
cm of (iore Hall, nnd on tiie extreme 
right, the dome of the Slate Houhc, 
Ut indicate the two plaecs ; under the 
shield the inscription shall be 



The following shall be thi 




■•CANTABKKilA CONDITA A. 1). 1630: 
CIVICO KEGIMINB DONATA A. U. 1846." 
Around the seal, as the city motto, shall l)0 the words, 

"UTERIS ANTIQVIS NOVIS INSTITVTIS DECORA." 

IN8CKIITION (translated): Cambridge founded A. H. 1630. Made 
a city A.I>. 1846. 

Motto (translated) : Adorned with andent letters and now institu- 
tions. 



Official description of the College seal 

books ArgeDt, edges covers and clasps 
Or; on the boohs the letters VE BI TAS 
Sable. The seal coataina a shield with 
the arms placed on a circular licld 
Or, on which the words CHRISTO 
ET ECCLESIAE Azure; and around 
the woniB SrC.ILLVM ACADEMIAE 
HARVARDIANAE IN NOV ANG. 



Insckiption (IransUtcd): Seal of Harvard College in Nei 
Mono (iranslaled) : Truth. To Christ and the Church. 



GuIbb; three open 
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In compliance with Section 142 of the Begulations for the 
Public Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his twenty- 
second annual report, it being for the year ending December 31, 
1896. 

Population off Cambridge. 



18o0 15,215 

1865 20,473 

18G0 26,0(X) 

WCi 29,112 

1870 39,634 



1875 47,838 

1880 52,699 

1885 59,658 

1890 70,028 

1895 81,643 



Scliool Census. 

Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years 
old or more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant 
Officers. 



1879 8,885 

1880 9,390 

1881 9,582 

1882 10,370 

1883 10,490 

1884 10,682 

1885 10,957 

1886 11,131 

1887 11,216 



1888 11,727 

1880 11,750 

1800 11,971 

1891 12,160 

1892 12,451 

1893 12,r44 

1894 12,770 

1895 12,869 

1896 13,716 
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Schools and Classrooms. 



■ • • • 



1 
1 
9 

20 
5 



Latin School 

English High School 
Grammar Schools . . . 
Primary Schools. 
Grammar and Primary Schools 

Kindergartens 9 

Evening Drawing Schools 2 

Evening High School 1 

Evening Elementary Schools. . . 4 

Whole number of Day Schools 

Number of classrooms for Day Schools 



Classrooms in use 









11 

13 

lOS 

98 

54 

13 

8 

6 

15 

45 

292 



High School and Qrammar School Houses. 



Schoolhouses. 



Number of 
, Classrooms. 



Estimated 
Value. 



Size of Lots, 
BquareFeet 



Estimated 
Value. 



Total 
Value. 



Latin 



English Ilio^h 

AUscou 

Corlett 



Harvjinl 
Morso . . 
Peabudv 



Putnam. . . 
Shepni-(1 . 
Thorii(lik«' 



Wa.shingtoi» 



Webster 



Wellington. 



Ut 

12: 

2 

14: 

6 

13: 
11 

12 

12: 

i(>: 

13§ 



$40,000 

220,000 

30,000 

3,000 

45,000 

73,000 

27,000 

60,000 

30,000 

30,000 

2r),0()0 

•50,000 

42,000 



37,828 
74,366 
15,193 
10,000 
20,494 
25,650 
21,813 
11,900 
14,755 
10,027 
14,951 
25,S39 
27,673 



$15,900 
18,000 
4,600 
1,000 
12,000 
7,0<K) 
7,000 
8,3(K) 
7,000 
4,000 
7,000 
9,000 
8,300 



$55,900 
238,000 
34,600 
4,000 
57,000 
80,000 
34,000 
68,300 
37,000 
34,000 
32,000 
59,000 
50,300 



Total 



140 



«675,000 . 310,489 $109,100 



$784,100 



• Also a library, a physical laboratory, and au assembly hall. 

t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a 
lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. 

t Also an assembly hall. 

§ On the same lot there is another sehoolhouse containing four rooms used for 
primary classes. 



RlTerside . 
Sargent ..- 
Sleeper . . . 
StearDB . . 
TarbeU . . . 
Taylor.-.. 
Willard... 
Wjman... 
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Primary Schtxri tfousw. 

Nniuberor Etltmated I Size ot Lots. BxtlnulUil 
~ - - - Value. S^iusreFeet. Value. 



AgASBtz 

Boardmao. . 
CuBbing . . . 

DansUr 

Felton 

Gannett .... 

Gore 

Holmee — 

Lowell. . . 

. Otis 

Parker. ... 
Qalncy 



8ig,aoo 

13,000 
3,000 

a,ooo 

4,000 
6,000 
12,000 
-2G,000 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 
13,000 
10,000 
10,000 
4,000 
G,000 
3,000 
J4,800 
3,000 
8,000 
3N,000 
26,000 
8.000 



10,889 ' 
10,016 
14,787 
14,317 
10,000 
l.'>,090 
t.5.434 
fl,900 
11,183 
10,000 
12,033 



13,000 
11,102 

9,9116 
21,284 
10,060 
lli,.-.00 
30,000 
20,070 
14,347 



86,000 
4,000 
1.000 
4,300 
3,000 
4,S0O 
3,000 
4,000 
4,S0O 
3,500 

2,eoo 

4,000 
7,000 



r.,000 

3,000 



Valua. 



9U,000 
16,000 
4,000 
6.300 
6,000 
10,SOO 
16,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
0,000 
18,000 
36,000 
iri,000 

6,aoo 

8,000 
7,000 
39,000 
8,000 
13,000 
45,000 

;to,ooo 

9.000 



Primary, Total.. 
Grammar, *' . . 
II t)^h Schools " .. 



8260,800 
4I.".,000 I 
3IX),000 I 



;«)9.966 I »!»0,700 *I6I,500 



198.396 ; 
113,194 : 



75.300 490,200 
:i:i,fl00 2!K),000 



830,454 »199,'<00 '$1,13.'>,600 
lie primary grades. 
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Number off teachers in the Day Schools. 

[Special teachers are indaded in the total.] 



December. 



Latin 
School. 



English 

High 
School. 



Grammar 
Schools. 



Primary 
Schools. 



Kinder- 
gartens. 



TotaL 



Normal 
Gradu- 
ates. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



10 
10 
11 
12 
14 
16 



16 


126 


104 


11 


272 


19 


131 


106 


12 


284 


19 


138 


108 


13 


297 


21 


142 


114 


15 


312 


21 


146 


116 


16 


322 


21 


151 


124 


17 


337 



161 
166 
171 
191 
198 
•207 



Attendance at all the Day Schools. 



Year. 



Number of Pupils 
Registered. 



Average Number! Average Daily 
Belonging. Attendance. 



1891 


12,468 


10,520 


9,659 


91.8 


1892 


12,845 


10,861 


9,959 


9L7 


1893 


13,107 


11,046 


10,074 


9L2 


1894 


13,254 


11,166 


10,322 


92.4 


1895 


13,571 


11,506 


10,611 


92.2 


1896 


13,992 


11,957 


11,068 


92.6 



Per cent of 
Attendance. 



Attendance at the Latin School. 



Year. 


Number of Pupils 
Registered. 


Average Number 
Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1891 


231 


213 


204 


95.7 


1892 


238 


213 


203 


95.4 


1893 


269 


261 


236 


94.1 


1894 


319 


303 


286 


94.3 


1895 


380 


364 


334 


94.3 


1896 


411 


373 


361 


94.2 
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Attendance at the English High School. 



Year. 



Number of Pupils 
Registered. 



Average Number 
Belonging. 



Average Dally 
Attendance. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1890 



552 
024 
681 
091 
743 
733 



480 
529 
509 
611 

(*48 
632 



464 
511 
549 
594 
626 
611 



Attendance at the Qrammar Schools. 



Year. 



Number of Pupils 
Registered. 



Average Number 
Belonging. 



Average Daily 
Attendance. 



Year. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



Number of Pupils! Average Number Average Daily 
Registered. , Belonging. ; Attendance. 



Per cent of 
Attendance. 



96.0 
96.5 
96.5 
97.1 
96.7 
96.6 



Per cent of 
Attendance. 



1891 


5,793 


5,052 


4,701 


93.1 


1892 


6,891 5,175 


4,803 


92.8 


1893 


5,981 5,206 


4,838 


92.9 


1894 


5,934 


5,200 4,876 


93.8 


1895 


5,926 


5,204 1 4,888 

1 


93.9 


1896 


6,069 


5,4:{9 


5,105 1 

1 


93.9 




Attendance at the Primary Schools. 





5,499 
5,097 
5,757 
5,815 
5,928 
0,138 



4,481 
4,650 
4,606 
4,741 
4,025 
5,117 



4,065 
4,203 
4,215 
4,317 
4,499 
4,080 



Per cent of 
Attendance. 



90.7 
90.4 
90.3 
91.1 
91.3 
91.4 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 



Year. 


Namber of Pupils AToraRO Number 
Begistered. Belonging. 


Ayerage Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent of 
Attendance. 


1893 


1 
419 353 


236 


66.9 


1894 


495 311 


249 


80.3 


1895 


594 374 


264 


70.6 


1896 


641 


396 


321 


81.2 



Number off pupils admitted to tlie lowest grade off the L4itln School. 

Course, 5 years. 



Tear. 


Boys. 


Average Age. 


Girls. 


Average Age. 


1890 


39 


14 years 


6 months 


22 


14 years 


9 months 


1891 


32 


14 years 


5 months 


35 


14 years 


3 months 


1892 


52 


14 years 


7 months 


32 


14 years 


7 months 


1893 


63 


14 years 


6 months 


41 


14 years 


1 month 


1894 


51 


14 years 


8 months 


44 


14 years 


4 months 


1895 


54 


14 years 


6 months 


48 


14 years 


5 months 


1896 


47 


14 years 


4 months 


54 


14 years 


6 months 



Number off pupils graduated ffrom the Latin School. 

Course, 5 years. 



Year. 


Boys. 


Average Age. 


Girls. 


Average Age. 


1890 


10 


18 years 8 months 


7 


19 years 2 months 


1891 


22 


18 years 4 months 


14 


18 years 4 months 


1892 


8 


17 years 8 months 


14 


18 years 7 months 


1893 


16 


19 years 'A months 


7 


19 ye^rs 5 months 


1894 


16 


18 years 11 mouths 


12 


19 years 6 months 


1895 


16 


18 years 9 months 


9 


18 years 11 months 


1896 


16 


18 years months 


18 


18 years 6 months 
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Number off pupils admitted to the lowest grade off the English 
High School and the Manual Training School. 

[The Bfanual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 



Year. 


English High. 
Coarse, 4 yrs. 


Average Age. 


Manual 

Training. 

Course, 4 yrs.* 

59 


Average Age. 


1890 


171 


15 years 1 inonth 


15 years 3 mouths 


1891 


196 


15 years 1 month 


56 


15 years 5 months 


1892 


230 


15 years 3 mouths 


85 


15 years 3 months 


1893 


210 


15 years 3 months 


73 


15 years 1 month 


1894 


239 


15 years 1 month 


72 


1 

15 years 2 months 


1895 


195 


14 years 11 months 


6:^ 


li) years 2 months 


1896 


192 


14 years 11 months 


59 


15 years 6 months 



Xumber off pupils graduated ffrom the English High School and 

the Manual Training School. 

[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 



Tear. 



English High. 
(*ourse, 4 yrs. 



Average Age. 



Manual 

Training. 

Coarse, 4 yrs.* 



Average Age. 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



37 
35 
52 
63 
65 
54 
62 



18 years 7 months 

18 years 4 months 

18 years 9 mouths 
18 years 10 months 

18 ye^irs 7 months 

18 years 6 mouths 

18 years ({ months 



13 



1 7 veai*s 4 months 



25 


18 years J.4 month 


32 


18 years ^ mouth 


26 


17 years 10 months 


35 


17 years 8 mouths 


10 


18 years 6 mouths 



dumber off pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number off 
graduates. 



Admitted 
to Latin 
School. 



831 



Graduated from ^^S^^^^l 
Latin School. ! *® hIkiI. 



I Admitted ., . , ,, 

Graduated from' to Manual Graduated from 

English High. ! Training Manual Train- 
Course. 



ing Course. 



245 



1,976 



511 



563 



141 



* Course <;hanged to 4 years in 1893. 
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Number off pupils srmduated ffrom the Qnuniiiar and Prinary 

Schools. 



1 

Year. 


Grammar 

Scbools. 

Course. 6 yrs. 

536 


Average Age. 
15 years 1 mouth 


Primary 

Schools. 

Oourse.3yrs. 


Average Age. 


1S92 


1,146 


9 years 10 months 


1893 


487 


14 years 11 months 


1,147 


9 years 9 months 


1894 


563 


14 years 11 months 


1,159 


9 years 8 months 


1895 


491 


14 years 9 months 


1,209 


9 years 10 months 


1806 


467 


14 years 10 months 


1,278 


9 years 9 months 



Length off time in completing the Course off Study In the 

Qrammar Schools. 



Year. 


In 
4 years. 


In 
5 years. 


In 
G years. 


In 
7 years or more. 


1892 


10 per cent 


27 per cent 


45 per cent 


18 per cent 


1893 


9 per cent 


29 per cent 


47 per cent 


15 per cent 


1894 


10 per cent 


32 per cent 


42 per cent 


16 per cent 


1895 


9 per cent 


30 per cent 


46 per cent 


15 per cent 


1896 


8 per cent 


33 per cent 


49 per cent 


10 per cent 



Length off time in completing the Course off Study in the 

Primary Schools. 



Year 
1893 


In 
2 years. 


In 
2»/b years. 


In 
3 years. 


In 
3V^ years. 

3 per cent 


Id 
4 years. 


In 
4>^ years 
or more. 


1 
6 per cent , 3 per cent 


66 per cent 


20 per cent 


12 per cent 


1894 


8 per cent 2 per cent 


58 per cent 


2 iier cent 


21 per cent 


9 per cent 


1895 


5 per cent 1 per cent 


5G per cent 


5 per cent 


23 per cent 


10 per cent 


1896 


7 per cent 


2 per cent 


60 per cent 


3 per cent 


21 per cent 


7 per cent 
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Number off pupils In all the Day Schools at different periods off the 

year. 



Year. 



First Day of the 
First Week. 



First Day of the 
Second week. 



First Week of 
October. 



First Week of 
the uext Juue. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
18i)4 
1895 
1896 



9,580 
10,184 
10,692 
10,889 
11,178 
11,580 



10,401 
10,974 
11,354 
11,502 
11,8J)4 
12,314 



11,180 
11,360 
11,628 
11,847 
12,146 
12,097 



11,204 
11,342 
11,532 
11,723 
12,002 



Number of pupils In the Latin School, December, 1896. 



Grade. Boys. 


Girls. Total. 


Per cent 


Fourteenth .... 
Thirteenth .... 

Twelfth 

Eleventh 

Tenth 

Total 


25 
30 
32 
51 
53 

191 


19 
30 
48 
29 
54 

180 


44 

00 

80 

80 

107 

371 


.118 
.162 
.216 
.216 

.288 



Number off pupils In the English High School and in the Manual 

Training School, December, 1896. 



Grade. 



Boys. 



Girls. 



Total. 



Thirteenth 
Twelfth . 



Eleventh 



Tenth 




59 

80 

92 

132 



93 
14:^ 
180 
263 



Per cent. 

.137 
.211 
.265 
.387 



ToUl 



310 (159)* 



309 



679 



* Manna! Trmlning School. 
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Number off pupils In the Qrammar Schools, December, 1896. 



Grade. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. Per cent 

1 


Ninth 

D 


266 

26 

327 

27 

440 

460 

89 

593 

130 

648 


248 

25 

360 

29 

410 

507 

90 

531 

131 

659 


514 
51 
687 
56 
850 
967 
179 

1,124 
261 

1,307 


.066 
.008 


Eiizrhth 


.115 


c 


.009 


Seventh 


.142 


Sixth 

B 


.161 
.030 


Fifth 


.187 


A 


.044 


Fourth 


.218 


Total 


3,006 


« 


2,\m 


5,996 








Number of 


f pupils In the 1 


Primary Schoo 


Is, December, 1896. 


Grade. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. Per cent 

1 


Third 

Second 


746 
802 


1 

666 

795 

i 1,174 

1 


1,412 
1,597 
2,332 


.264 
.299 


First . . . 




1,158 


.437 








Total . . 




2,706 


2,635 


5,341 








Number off pupils and 

1894 


teachers in th 
, 1895, 1896. 


e Kindergartens, 


Year. 


Boys. 




Girls. 


rotal. 


Number of 
Teachers. 


1894 
1896 
1896 


180 
192 
231 




207 
225 
270 j 


387 
417 
501 


15 
16 
17 
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Number off pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 

with the average attendance. 



\mi. 


1892. 

219 


1893. 

242 


1894. 

217 


1896. 

212 


1896. 


188 


193 


lio 


127 


142 


la^ 


117 


las 



Number off pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 

average attendance. 



1891. 


1 

1892. 1893. 


1,020 
362 


1,013 

329 


1,085 
419 




Number off pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, Including 

those in the Parochial Schools. 



1891. 



1892. 



18P.3. 



r 



1804. 



imi. 




2,492 



2,55; 



1896. 



2,518 



Cost off instruction in the Evening Schools. 



Year. 


Elementary. 


lUgli. 
1,191 25 


PrawiiiR. 
867 00 


1 

Total. 


1891 


1,851 50 


83,909 75 


1892 


1,827 m 


l,22r, 25 


1,157 00 


4,210 75 


1893 


2,124 60 


1,363 00 


1,53100 


5,018 50 


1894 


2,293 00 


1,396 00 


1,175 00 


4,864 00 


1895 


2,427 00 


1,422 50 


l,2.->5 00 


5,104 50 


1896 


2,104 00 


1,321 50 


1,110 00 


4,535 50 
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Cost of Instructktn in the Day Schools. 

[Bslarles ol teHchern. superlnloiiileiit. Kgent, aod tnunt oflcon.] 






7,028 
7,17fi 
7,S0S 
8,414 
9,218 
9,7.'H! 

lo.om 

I0,.-i30 
10.^01 
11,045 
11,160 



fll04,818 00 
130,491 30 
130,371 75 
137,338 55 
152,290 63 
iea,977 43 
J 75,773 80 
180,816 36 
190,5:>S ai 
196,938 TM 



. 307,144 32 


19 07 


315,593 12 


19 52 


228,873 48 


80 50 


338,8U 02 


20 SO 


245,101 01 


30 50 



Cost of the Day Schools. 

[Tbe expenditures lor nt« ai^lioolhousps arc not Ineluded.] 



Tear, 


Number of Teacheiv 
Deoiiiitier 1. 


A-yenwreNiurbetof 
l*upll». 


Whole Cost. 


CMiptrl-upU. 


1876 


176 


7,O0li 


9200,894 09 


$28 43 


1878 


173 


7,028 


102,437 77 


23 11 


18S0 


183 


7,17.". 


163,967 56 


2145 


188:! 


200 


7,898 


166,230 52 


2104 


1884 


316 


8,41-1 


203,334 66 


2415 


1886 


333 


9,318 


a07,5:j6 46 


22 51 


1888 


341 


9,756 


225,408 67 


23 10 


]y8« 


2.^.1 


B,9(l-> 


329,421 31 


23 03 


1890 


363 


10,089 


241,980 84 


23 98 


1S91 


■172 


10,.-.20 


349,491 67 


23 71 


1892 


■284 


10,861 


266,66102 


24 86 


1S33 


■jh; 


11,045 


274,053 82 


U91 


1894 


312 


11,16(1 


287,137 37 


25 72 


1895 


3-2-I 


11,506 


299,085 03 


26 00 


189(1 


337 


11,957 


316,090 83 


26 44 
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Summary off the School Census as taken by the Truant Offficers, 

May, 1896. 

[The gUtutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names and 
•gen off all penM>ni« between the aires of five and fifteen years, lielonglng In their rcsiiectlve towns 
and cities on the first day of May.] 

Number of children in the city Ave years old or more, but leas 

than fifteen 13,716 

Number in public schools live years old or more, but less than 

fifteen 10,786 

Number in public schools fifteen years old or more, as shown 

by the school register 1,347 

Number in private schools five years old or more, but less 

than fifteen 1,952 

Number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

than eight 713 

Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less 

than fourteen 112 

Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 154 

Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but 

less than fifteen 979 

Number in the city five years old or more, but less than six . 1,341 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than 

fourteen 8,179 

Finances. 

[For the financial year ending December 1, 1896.] 

Cost of instruction in day schools $245,104 01 

Cost of instruction in evening schools 4,535 50 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools . . . 48,144 83 

Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools . . 2,400 00 

Cost of text-books and supplies 18,437 22 

Expended for incidental expenses 870 96 

Expended for transportation of pupils 532 50 

Expended for care of truants 2,262 62 

Expended for flags 738 70 

Expended for plans for new Latin schoolhoiise 1,375 00 

Expended for Russell schoolhouse 24,225 78 

Expended for land. to enlarge the Putnam school yard . . . 6,000 00 

Expended for finishing and furnishing Taylor schoolhouse . 17,283 32 

Expended for improvements in sanitary arningeiuents . . . 7,992 70 

Total expenditures for all school purposes :^^79,903 22 

Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hop- 
kins Fund, $706.66, and for the tuition of non-resident 

pupils, $1,108.50, the actual cost of the schools to the city is $378,089 06 
Assessed value Of real arid personal estates, May, 1896 . . $83,750,095 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 

1896 .0045 
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Statistics taken from the sixtieth annual report off the Secretary 

off the State Board off Education. 

Number of cities and towns : cities, 32 ; towns, 321 ; . . . 353 

Number of public schools 9,153 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during the 

year 424,353 

Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the 

public schools 41,656 

Per cent of attendance based upon the average membership 92 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 1,078; women, 11,197; 12,275 

Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 3,903 

Average number of months the public schools have been kept • 

for the entire year 0.6 

Number of high schools 257 

Number of teachers in high schools 1,186 

Number of pupils in high schools 34,323 

Amount exi)ended upon the public schools, exclusive of the 

expense of school buildings 8,630,532 20 

Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, and 

ordinary repairs 3,189,658 41 

Entire expenditure for i)ublic school purposes . . . $11,829,100 61 



Special Institutions. 

The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. 

AMKRICAN SrilOOL, AT HAUTFORl), CONN. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-00 77 

Paid for these pupils $13,744 05 

CLAKK SCHOOL, NORTH AMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-96 118 

Paid for these pupils $2^^,137 50 

HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-96 119 

Paid for these jmpils $14,055 14 

TERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-1896 .... 137 

Annual appropriation from the State . . . • $30,000 00 

SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-1896 -^ 181 

Annual approimatiou from the State $25,000 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 

Dtcembn f, 1896. 
Prepkred by the Secretary of the School Comrattt«e. 



NUIMOtSOlUWll. 


TC«.«.. 


Balul«a. 


Dw. 1, l£». 




Wn!i«mT Bradbury.... 


#3,000 


371 














1,500 






















(.■i>rislance .Mexniider — 


7B0 






MaryA.Bathekler 








Alice Cary Buldwhi. ..- 


750 






HeleneH.Boll 


800 














EdtthA.Hall 


700 






MaryC. Hurdv 


9» 
























850 






Annie S. Dodee* 


400 












EdwluT.. Sargfiiil 


3,000 






rimrlea F. Wiiriier 








Joseph A. Coolldge 








Grace L. Ueering 


1,060 














Mabel L. Chamberlain... 
















Bc-nhaL. CoEswell 

Gertrude H.Crook. .. . 


860 












Myral-KIlls 


1,000 






Maud A. Lawson 










850 






Mary Moulto.1 

Louisa P.Parker 








1,000 






Lllllao C. Roeerg 

Caroline A. Sawyer 














Emma A. Scudder 
















Mflria E. Spare 








Delia M. Stiekney 


1,060 






Martha I.. Babbitt* 






.„.„,, f Grammar 

*«"■'' 1 Primary 


Maria L. Baldwin 


800 


iaoe 




SarflhK. Barrett 








Mary G. Carpeuter 














MaryP. Mmw- 


Cf20 






Mary A. Parsons 








Grace C. Stedmau 


400 






Jennie I.. Upham 








•Secretary and LIbnrUn. 
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Tabular View — CoDttoued. 






NBiDMotSehoote. 


TeMhen. 


8»la.e.. 


No. ol PnptK 
Dec-VliSs. 




IteDUmtu Vt. Roberta . 
Kara A. Bailey 


82,000 

700 










Umlly R. PitkiD 


660 






Susan M. Adams 


G20 














Mary M. BriRhaia 

Evelyn M. Dormer 


1120 






400 












Susao I- Keniaton 


eao 






Evplyo B. Kenny 


620 






AdaH. Litchflfld 


020 






Ntua M. Marah 


620 








630 






IdaU. Smitti 








CtrollneM. WilllamB..,. 


«20 




Corlfltt 


Faonle P. BrowiJBg... 


Km 


7S 










Harvard 


James S. TiHrrell 


2,000 


SIO 




Arthur A. Lincoln 


i;200 






Ada H. Wellinffton 

MsrBftretn. tt'ellinRrou. 


700 






700 






AnnaM. Bruwn 


6S0 






Addle L. Biirtlett 


eso 






Miirc-lH R. Unwmau 








Kli/iibrthL. Butklev..., 


eso 






Sliirv F. Emereou 


<iSD 






Fniucea Kiibyau 


IISO 






Alice V. Klather 


630 






Kswlla J. Freuc-h 


620 






EllMiS. Getcliell 








Adeline M. Murphy 


620 








670 






Louise C. PnttiTBon...- 








Annle M. Street 


B20 






EmmaF. West 


li2U 






llorUnae O. 1 ouug 


620 




.,„„„ f Oramniar 

^">"n Primary 


Mary A. Tuvrnseikd 


2,000 


(408 
t209 




















EliMibKhJ. Bdldwlu..., 


620 






Stella L. Cotton 


620 






Marie U. Dnalel 








Annie M. Dow 


620 






LeilnF. Drake 


620 






Ida J. Holmes 








Miiry E. Leavltt 


6S0 






Grace H. Mauler 


400 






Alice E. May 

EmlUeF. Rlohwdion... 


690 






6S0 






Miiry E. Sawyer 


flSO 






iMcy M. ISouIi^e 


090 






Gertrude D. Sprajpie. . . . 


620 
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Tabular View— Cootinued. 



NmmMDtSahMilt. 




Salmries. 


'[{:."•.» 


■eabody 


Ffederick 9. Cutler 


»S,000 


33H 




Addle F. Clciry 








Susan AlliaOD 


ISO 






Anna K. Bellows 


G20 






Charlotte A. Ewell 


020 






Florence K. Frost 


(120- 






Anna M.Poole 








Alice M. Tufts 


400 






Thomas W. bHTiB 


->,000 


360 




FVederii^kB. Thompson. 


l.SOO 






Eliwi M. HusBoy 


700 








6.-)0 














^unaE. Callfthiin 


1120 








6-20 






AunnL. P. Colliiia 


0-JO 






Surah M. Grievpn 


(120 






Battle L. Jewell 


r.:o 






Annif B.JoB«elvn 


620 






Louise A. Keeler 








Ellwi a. FBddack 


(i20 






Louise A. Mtickuey 


B20 






Anule A. Trelegan 


620 




hepnril 


hilwanl O. (Jrover 


%im 


601 












Carolkt«l.. Bhke 








EllaM.Horne 


urM 
















<i20 






Lottie UOrift-B old 


«20 






Louise IL Griewold 


63(1 






Ellen .1. Hunt 


620 








ti20 






Marv Agues Stunton — 


630 






Grace D. Street 


^20 






CnrrleM. Wilson 






Iwper iprim„ry 


A.Kstelle Ingriiliaiu 


800 


{W, 


Einllv Bissell 






Mabel E. Bliike 


(i20 






Mary F. falnane 


r.20 






FauDie G. Flanders 


570 






Harriet M. llunsou 


670 






Melissa M. Llovd 


620 






Evelvn J. Locke 








filnnche C. Trefclhen... . 


■t70 




• I-,- f Grammar 

-y'-"- {primary 


ElbR. Avery 


800 


(130 
1218 




BrldKetT. Bovle 


r.70 






Lillian M. Camy 


630 






Elizabeth R. lUulon... 


620 






Kate A. Hegartv 


620 






Cecilia F. Leahy 


400 
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Tabular View — Contloned. 





Teachen. 


SibrlM. 


Sii'.nsf 




H. SUud McLean 

Mabel S. Murray 


♦470 

eao 
















Thorndtke 


Itiiel H KlBteher 


2,000 


406 












J^oraA. ffeslcoli 


6S0 






Grace W Fletcher 


«20 








400 






Emnia A. Hopkins 

Elizabeth 0. Hutchison. 


«20 












Mary E. Ingrahani 


aao 






Gruce L. Morton 
























Abby S. Taylor 

Lydla A. Whitcber 


620 






«20 




Waahlogtou 


JohnW.Freese 


92000 


498 




Leila H. Sprague 










700 






Alice P. Fay 


660 








470 














Mary L. FJU 

Thalia Goddard 








620 






Edna W. Hodsklna. ... 


470 






Ellen A. Kld.ler 


620 






Winifred L. Kinsley .... 


620 














Margaret .1. Penney-... 


620 




• 








Webaler 


JohuD. BlIlingB 


2,000 


719 




Herbert S. Gav 


1,200 






Alice C. Phlnney 


700 






Martha N Hnnaou 


700 






Ada A. BlIlinK^ 








Mabel T. Ashlev 


620 






EllaE. Buttriek 








Charlotte M Chase 


«20 






SuMnl. Downs 


620 














Edith M. Keith 


620 






Katherinc E. Lahey 


C20 






M. Josephine I-araprey. . 
















MiuuleV Held 








llfirrietteE.Shepnrd.... 


620 






Ellen F. Watson 


620 






Florence H. Barrett 


690 


361 




Christine 11. Denyven... 


620 






Isabella M. Duguid 


570 














Ann W. tuzaiU 


400 






Elizabeth J. Karcher.... 


820 
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View — Continued. 



SamMofBolMMli. 


Tckdhcra. 


Salaries. 


^iS.^* 




Grace MorKHQ 


•520 






<*. PloKDi^e Smith 


(120 






MiiraliE. Stewart 


820 




CMhing 


luadorel. Foster 


(ISO 


83 






400 






Georela E. Martin 

Jane Macmnster. 


(HO 
520 










Matilda MacmasUr 


570 






MsrionB. MaRwlre 


570 






-Mary E. ColbT 








620 






SlaryA.Doran 


670 






Ftorenue A. Rogers 






Pelton 


640 


18B 




s. Emma Davis 


820 






Helen E. Ilnianl 


670 






Carrie H. Smith 


620 




Gannett 


Man- A. Bady 


(M6 


199 




Annie M. Billliiga 


(190 






\nn«M. Jones 








AuguMa G. MIrick 


820 






Kriinces E. Pendexter. . . 








Maude A. Deebaii 


660 














Minnie A. Dorsn 


470 






<oraE. Laskey 

Katherine L. McElroy . 


400 






020 






.IiillaG. McHugh 


620 
























(120 






.laneX. Whoriakfiy 

Mariapne M. Webb 


(t20 












Carrie J. Alllaou 


400 




LumU 


Krauww K. Whoriekev . . 


(140 


162 






6S0 






Elizabeth B.Gaha. 


620 






MiiryE.WhorlBkey 


470 




I^well 


Kueeblu A. Mlnnrd 

MalvlnaM. Joslln 


640 
620 


187 




AitneB .1. Mi'Elrov 

Ellen X. LelKhton 


620 




Otta 


(;86 














.lospphine M. Doherty... 


620 








(i20 














MarKarel Sullivan 


670 






Ellen C. Walsh 








KaleF. Welllnxtou 


eao 




Parker 


Einlly C. DalllnRer 


1160 


244 




Charlotte E. Clnpp 


570 






Margaret E. Flligerald. . 


520 






Agues MHrt-hant 
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TnbtiUr View — Continued. 



Names of ttcboois. 


Teacliere. 




So.o(Pupil« 
De«. 1, IBM. 


Parker 


Battle A. Thuver 


»690 






Charlotte E. Jewell 


C30 






Lufv C. Wveth - 


020 




Rewl 


Margaret If idd 


ftW 


172 




Margaret T. Burbc 








Jennie K. Marsh 


520 






.iLilia A Koljloaoii 


620 




Riversid.' 


Elkiibetli A.Towi-r 


im 






Aniatida M. Alger 


620 












Snrgeiil ^ 


Miirv A. Brown 


VM 


22:t 




airlsilju 1). linrbey 


<i20 






Alice J Hohbard 


620 






KlU M T.«avc 






Stearns 


FaiinkE. Ulggiiis. ... 


(HO 


20-2 






620 






Elleu A Ch.-nev 


820 






Kvii A. Tavlor 


(i20 




Tarb.ai 


Emma J. \ ouug 


JHO 


\M 




Florence J. Al lev 








Siulle E. Meacham 








Carrie P. Pierce 


620 




Wlllnnl 


Amelia Wright 

Sally .N'.ClinmberlaIn ... 


706 

620 


476 




Grace t,. Cowan 


570 






M. EllxuhetU Evans. ... 


620 














Julia H. Guahee 


(t20 






JIary E G. Harrington. 


620 






louisB \\ Harris 








Katharine M Lowell... 


620 






Eliia D. Wataon 


620 






Grace R. Woodwnrd 


620 






Laur.. Wright 


620 




Wym-m 


Fannie E. M.DeimlB.... 
Addle M. Bettlneou 


650 
620 


28M 




M:irvH. Brooks 


400 






M. Ciirrle Dlekmun 


620 






(ii'or-ri-iiinaP Dulcber, . 


620 






i;.-ii.-vicvt:S. {■■liiii 








Mary M. Glhnan 


620 




Wellipgton-(«~-;: 


Herbert H. Bales 


2,500 


(488 
t286 




Susan G. J-omlmrd 


800 






Sarah J. Guniiisou 


800 






Mory I. Vinton 


800 






Carrie H. Stevens 


700 






Emma M. Tavlor 


620 






Lorettu L, Shaw 








Training Class 


4,400 
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Tabular View — < oucluded. 



Names of Schools. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1886. 


f Boardraaii .... 


Mabel S. Eddv 


1 

i $620 


51 






Caroline F. Carrick 


1 400 






Diinster 


Clara A. Hall 

Caroline A. Wolcott. . . . 


620 
400 


47 




Gannett 


Gertrude M. Gove 

Margaret Sherlock 


620 
480 


56 




Gore 


Selina E. Berthold 


620 


68 


Kinder- 


Lowell 


Sarah S. Wells 

Melinda Gates 


520 
620 


47 


gartens 


Moore Street.. 


Harriette E. Ryan 

Mary B. Pratt' 


620 
440 


60 




Riverside .... 


Helen I. Hutchison 

Nellie A. Watson 


620 
520 


58 




Sleeper 


Mabel F. Adams 

Margaret I. Stebbins 


520 
400 


.->8 




Taylor 


Mary F. Iceland 


570 


56 




ft 


Caroline A. Leighton . . 


400 





Tkachkr OF Botany — Sarah E. Brassil . . . 
Thai iiKR OF Gymnastics — Catherine F. IVdriek 
Teaciikrs of Skwinc; — Agnes Gordon . . . 

Alice H. Nay 

Nancy T. Dawe 

DiRKCTOR OF Music — Frederick E. Chapman . 
Director of DRAWixr; — Peter l?oos .... 
Assi.^^TANT IN Drawing — Lucia N. Jennison 
Special Primary Teacher — Marv A. I^ewis . 
Superintendent — Francis Cogswell .... 

ACrENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 

Clerk — Althea B. Fro.«t 

Porter — John H. Lemon 

Truant Officers — Lucian S. Cabot .... 

John Carraichael 

Francis M. Mason 

William H. Porter 



J>550 

600 

600 

600 

360 

2,000 

1,700 

800 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

600 

500 

700 

900 

900 

JKX) 



The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 

(^AMBRiiKJE — English High, ♦Corlett, ♦Peabody, ♦Washington, fAgassiz, 
Cashing, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside, fRussell. 

Cambriikjeport — Latin, ♦Allston, ♦Harvard, fMorse, ♦Webster, fWell- 
ington, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, Sargent, Steai*n8, 
Tarbell, Willard. 

East Cambridge — ♦Putnam, ♦Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, Otis, fTaylor. 

North Cambridge — ♦Shepard, Reed, tSleeper, Wyraan. 



*GramiDftr frrades. 

fGnunnuur and prlnmrj gradeH. 
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Summary. 

Number of pupils in Latin School .... 
Xumber of pupils in English High School 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schooln . . 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools . . 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . . . 



Total 



Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Dec. 1, 1895 

Increase of pupils, 1896 

Increase of pupils, 1895 

Increase of pupils, 1894 

Increase of pupils, 1893 ,, 

Increase of pupils, 1892 

Increase of pupils, 1891 

Average annual increase of pupils, from 1880 to 1890 (inclusive) 

Cost of Instruction. 



(( 



(4 



l( 



fcl 



(i 



Latin School . . . . 


810,525 00 Foi 


English High School. . 


24,612 00 " 


Training School . . . 


12,204 10 '^ 


Grammar Schools . . 


97,385 20 '' 


Primary Schools . . . 


(»7,539 30 '' 


Kindergartens . . . . 


9,185 58 *' 


Teachers of Sewing . . 


1,444 00 


Director of Music . , 


2,000 00 


Directors of Drawing . 


2,330 00 


Teacher of Botany . , 


550 00 


Teacher of Gymnastics . 


470 00 


Substitute Teachers . . 


560 00 


Superintendent . . . 


3,000 00 


Agent 


1,860 00 


Clerk 


600 00 


Specif Teacher in Pri 


- 


mary Schools . . 


1,000 00 


Truant Officers . . 


3,680 83 


Porter 


158 00 



8245,104 01 For each pupil. 



371 

679 

5,996 

5,341 

501 

12,888 
12,174 

714 
250 
278 
135 
210 
222 

s:n 



$44 54 
36 25 

15 79 

16 24 
12 65 
18 33 



19 02 



Cost of instruction in Evening High School $1,321 50 

Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools .... 2,104 00 

Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools ♦I, 110 00 

$4,535 50 



• The director of dniwlng Is prlnciiml of thcso !H>hno1rt. Xo part of his salary Is Included In 
thli> amount. 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 

The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
r^stered is 421 ; in the average number belonging, 452; in the 
average daily attendance, 457. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been an increase of .4 per cent. The number belonging 
to the schools in December, 1895, was 12,174; in December, 
1896, 12,888; an increase of 714. The entire cost of the day 
schools, excluding the expenditures for new schoolhouses and new 
furniture, exceeds that of last year by $17,004.90, and the cost 
per pupil by 44 cents. In the entire cost of instruction the 
increase is $9,292.39, the cost per pupil being the same as in 
1895 and 1894. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there 
are two hundred and forly-Jiine towns and cities in the State which 
make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list 
of the thirty-two cities, arranged numerically according to the per- 
centage of their taxable property appropriated to the support of 
public schools for the year 1895—1896, Cambridge is the tiven^ 
tieth ; and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the fortieth. In a list of the towns and 
cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum 
appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of age, 
Cambridge is Xhe forty-fourth, 

ITiese statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the sixtieth annual report of the secretary of the Board of 
Education. 
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Text-Books and Supplies. 

At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

'J'his report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the school committee. The report 
is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 29 of the Rules of the School Board, 
the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the school year 
ending July 1, 1896, it being their twelfth annual report. 

Stock ou haud July 1, 1895 «2,71)4 86 

Purchases aud expenditures from the appropriation 18,418 05 

I^urchases and expenditures by exchanges ... 1,124 27 

^22,337 17 

Delivered to schools, officers, etc $18,778 95 

Sold and exchanged from stock 218 52 

Stock on haud July 1, 1896 3,;i39 70 

822,337 17 

The purchases and expenditures have l>een : — 

For text-books $10,478 74 

Desk and reference books 337 27 

Copy and drawing books 1,307 56 

Apparatus and furnishings 1,036 46 

Printing, $307.20 ; expressage and labor, $:^47.40 ; 654 60 

Itepairing books, $230.70; diplomas, $153.52; . 384 22 

Miscellaneous supplies, etc 5,343 48 

$19,542 32 

T^ss the value of exchanges 1,124 27 

$18,418 05 

The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 
Stock on hand July 1, 1895 $2,794 85 

Bills paid by the City Treasurer 18,418 05 

$21,212 90 

Less stock on hand July 1, 1896 $3,339 70 

Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 396 40 

$3.736 10 

$17,476 80 
We have, net cost of all schools and ofticers . $17,476 80* 

or an average cost per pupil of $1,436 against $1,162, for the year 1895; 
$1,243, for the year 1894; $1,109, for the year 1893; $1,149, for the year 
1892; $1,248, for the year 1891; $1,334, for the year 1890; $.960, for the 
year 1889; $1,068, for the year 1888; $1,061, for the year 1887; $1.17, 
for the year 1886; and $1.88, for the year 1885. The average cost per 
pupil per annum for twelve years has been $1,233. 
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llie cost of each £mde c^ <cbool$ for text-books and supplies is 
as follows : — 



AT«nre per PapiL 
Net 



Expeiue. 



14«L l«iL I'^L li«0. 1^«2. 



HighSchooIS «3jSM K tX4'a tr^A ifk^TM $a.5«» $3 ttSS 

Grammar Si^nools «.Tifi *; I LrfiT i.«i- iJMn l.iwj .«& 

Mixed SchwilH :;>ir. .> i.'.*«i l.r»ci i.j&4 l.tfC l^t^ 

Primary School* 1.^/7 M ; ♦44 -r^ -iflB* .23fi . .14ft 

Kindergartens -•4:' ••: ->*• .ra ,'#*» .4(^ -Tl*; 

Evening SehouK -IJ' ♦*• 

Special Teacher* •! •»'» 

Miscellaneous ex|»en»«r<»' not 

chargeable to any gra«le.. T:r. 4.i 



*1TJ>^ -^ 
I^ss profits on sales 



» < 



$17.4T« M) «1.4» $1 LV.' «1.-.'43 ^1.1(0 :^1.14» 



The expenditures for the school year 1895-96 have exceeded 
those of the preceding year by ^5 ,737. 44, or $0.2H4 per pupil. 
The increase in detail is as follows : — Text-books, $2,404.30 ; 
desk and reference books, $210.64 ; copy and drawing lxx>ks, 
$200.36 ; apparatus and furnishings, $326.63 ; miscellaneous 
supplies, $595.51. 

The principal cause of the increase was the introduction of 
Frve's complete geography. The opening of the Sleeper and 
Taylor schools, which had to }>e completely supplied with desk 
and reference books, and apparatus and furnishings, was the main 
cause for the increase in those items; the increased number of 
pupils in the Latin school also rec|uired additional apparatus for 
physics. As noted in the last report, the use of copy books in all 
grades and the substitution of paper, pens, and pencils for slates and 
slate pencils, have caused a large increase in the cost of these 
supplies, the latter change having involved an increase of about 
$0,047 per pupil. ITie establishment of the Taylor kindergarten 
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and the removal and enlargement of that at the Sleeper have made 
the expenditures for kindergartens much larger than last year. 

llie work of the supply department has grown so much that the 
committee was authorized by the Board to employ a man to serve 
as porter, and since September they have had such a person at 
work under the direction of the agent, enabling him to devote more 
time to the inspection and purchase of text-books and supplies. 

During the financial year 1896—97 the Russell school on Larch 
street must be equipped with text-books, desk, reference, and 
library books and furnishings, and the outfit of the Taylor school 
completed; some apparatus which has long been desired for the 
Latin school is now imperatively demanded ; a small amount of 
physical apparatus is required for each grammar school. 

By the provisions of chapter 181 of the acts of 1895 the school 
committee was required to provide schoolhouses, not so furnished, 
with flags and flagstaffs. The flags have been provided by this 
committee, and the staffs have been contracted for and some of 
them furnished under the direction of the superintendent of public 
buildings. Provision must be made annually for the repair and 
renewal of the flags and flagstaffs. 

School Accommodations. 

The Taylor school was opened in March, and the eight rooms 
were at once occupied. Additional room is already needed, and 
the two unfinished rooms should be ready for use at the beginning 
of the school year in September. 

The schoolhouse on Larch street is nearly completed. It is a 
fine, brick building, and will be used both for grammar and 
primary grades. The school has been named the " Russell 
School," in honor of the late Charles Theodore Russell. 

A, year ago plans were adopted for a new Latin schoolhouse, 
and it was expected that by the first of May a beginning on the 
work would be made. The expectation was not realized. All the 
arrangements are now completed, and it is understood that the 
building will be erected without further delay. 

Important sanitary improvements have been made in the Thorn- 
dike, Willard, Steams, and Sargent schoolhouses. 
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Two of the schoolhouses have been damaged by fire — the old 
Gannett on the seventeenth of January^ and the Allston on the 
twentieth of February. The loss in each case was from seven to 
eight hundred dollars. 

On the first of December, 1896, there were seven hundred four- 
teen more pupils in the schools than on the first of December, 1895. 

This is the largest increase in one year in the history of the 
schools. In 1885 the increase was five hundred eighty-nine, and 
the average annual increase since that time, not including that for 
1896, has been two hundred fifty-two. 

To provide for the regular increase a new schoolhouse containing 
from four to eight rooms is required each year. It was hoped that 
the time had come for remodelling the Felton schoolhouse, or for 
building a new one to take the place of the Dana or Stearns, but 
the large increase the last year precludes all thought of these 
improvements, and the pressing question now is in regard to addi- 
tional accommodations. Rooms are needed in Wards Two, Three, 
Four, and Five. One schoolhouse, therefore, will not meet the 
demands. If the city can build but one, it should be built in 
Ward Five. 

The proposal made in the city council to pave the sidewalks in 
front of all the buildings used for school purposes met the hearty 
approval of the committee on schoolhouses, and it is hoped that 
the suggestion of that committee will be carried out, namely, " that it 
would be well to provide a permanent sidewalk at every school- 
house as soon as the building is ready for use, and to reckon the 
expense as a part of the cost of the building." 

At the request of the committee on hygiene and physical culture, 
the superintendent of public buildings changed the furniture in 
several schoolrooms, that the pupils might be more comfortably 
seated. In two rooms the old furniture was removed, and new 
frunitu^e with adjustable irons was put in its place, and in the 
other rooms the irons only were changed, adjustable irons being 
substituted for those in use. 

This action of the committee and the superintendent of buildings 
is one of great importance. It has to do with the health and 
comfort of the pupils. 
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LONG AND FAITHFUL SERVICE- 

During the year two men have died whose services in connec- 
tion with .the schools extended over a period of forty years. 

Dr. William W. WelUngton was elected a member of the school 
committee in 1846, and served continuously until the year 1866, 
with the exception of the years 1854 and 1858. During nine 
years of this time he was the secretary of the Board, and he 
continued to hold that office for twenty-two years after he ceased 
to be a member of the committee. 

Mr. Nathan Lincoln was appointed teacher of music in 1850, 
and his services ended December 81, 1890. 

Dr. Wellington was a member of the committee for a longer 
time than any other person, and it is said that Mr. Lincoln's term 
of service exceeded that of any other singing-master in the public 
schools of any one city or town in the country. The length of 
their services, however, is not more remarkable than the impor- 
tance of the service they rendered. Their names are inseparably 
connected with the history of the schools, and they will always be 
held in grateful remembrance. It was the privilege of the super- 
intendent to come into close relations to them both, and their 
death is to him a personal loss. 

Miss Lucy A. Downing taught in the Washington grammar 
school thirty-eight years. 

Miss Abby M. Webb taught in the Washington, grammar 
school thirty-one years, having previously taught in other Cam- 
bridge schools five vears. 

Miss Emily F. Fessenden taught in the Shepai*d grammar 
school twenty-one years. 

These three teachers were unlike in many respects, but this can 
be said with equal emphasis of each of them : She was an eam- 
esti faithful, conscientious teacher. 
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In ^l^emodam. 



William W. Wellington, 
Otdber 27. 189r,. 



Nathan Lincoia, 
Skitemkkk 24. 1«96. 



Lucy A. Do^vning, 
March 19, 1896. 



Abby M. Webb, 
OiTOBER 27. 1896. 



Emily F. Ff^senden, 
August 9. 1896. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS* 

For more than fifteen years the statistical part of the report of 
the superintendent has remained in its subject matter and arrange- 
ment essentially unchanged ; and it is nearly fifty years since the 
" Tabular View" was first printed. Statistics for a single year are 
only separate facts ; those collected for a series of years, under the 
same conditions, become by comparison the source of much infor- 
mation. 

Experience has shown it to be also desirable that certain infor- 
mation relating to the organization and conduct of the schools 
should be printed from year to year. The most serviceable report 
the superintendent ever prepared was for the year 1894. This 
contained the information usually desired by persons interested in 
schools either as parents or school officials, and it was very gener- 
ally used in answering letters of inquiry in regard to school 
matters. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the report for 1896 contain the 
usual statistics, with similar infoimation to that given in the report for 
1894 and such other information and papers as pertain to the 
history of the schools. 

Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English de- 
partments of the Cambridge high school were made two separate 
schools, called respectively "The Cambridge Latin School" and 
"The Cambridge Enghsh High School." At the time of the 
separation the Cambridge high school contained five hundred 
fifteen pupils, and the number of teachers was sixteen. One hun- 
dred sixty-five of the pupils, and six of the teachers went to the 
Latin school. 
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The following table shows the growth of the Latin school and 
the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 
1887, the first full year of its organization: — 



December 1. 


Number of 
Vuplls. • 


Number of 
Teachers. 


Cost of 
Instruction. 


Cost per 
Pupil. 


Number of 
Graduates. 


1887 


238 


9 


$11,615 00 


$48 80 


12 


1888 


231 


10 


12,211 00 


52 86 


22 


1889 


219 


10 


12,565 00 


57 78 


27 


1890 


227 


10 


12,607 41 


55 64 


17 


1891 


230 


10 


12,967 50 


56 38 


36 


1892 


262 


10 


12,751 07 


48 66 


22 


1893 


311 


11 


13,426 66 


43 17 


23 


1894 


368 


12 


14,359 66 


39 02 


27 


1895 


388 


14 


15,059 58 


38 81 


25 


1896 


371 


15 


16,525 00 


44 54 

■ 
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The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above 
sum by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which can be 
used only for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, 
the annual cost per pupil would be from two to three dollars less 
than given above, according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and is almost 
wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
College. Although the course is aiTanged for five years, sixteen 
per cent of all the graduates have completed the work in four 
years. The following is the rule in regard to the admission of 
pupils to the Latin school, and also to the EngUsh high school : 
" Pupils who have received the diploma of their respective gram- 
mar schools certifying that they have completed the prescribed 
course of study, may be admitted to either high school without an 
examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
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nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under 
the direction of the committee on high schools, but pupils may be 
admitted to advanced standing at any time. No pupil from any 
class in a grammar school shall be examined who does not present 
a certificate that he has pursued his studies during vacation." 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the 
middle of the school year. The sessions of the school begin at 
8.30 A. M., and close at 1.30 p. m. 

The school has outgrown its present building and three classes 
occupy rooms in the schoolhousc on Lee street. Plans have already 
been prepared for a new schoolhousc to be erected near the Eng- 
lish high school building and the public library. 

English High School. The English high school was organized 
March 1, 1886. 

ITie following table shows the growth of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning 
with the year 1887, the first full year of its organization : — 



December 1. 


Number of 
Pupils. 

320 


Number of 
Teachers. 

12 


Cost of 
Instruction. 


Cost per 
Pupil. 


'Number of 
^Graduates. 


1887 


$13,950 00 

1 


$43 59 


49 


1888 


363 


12 


14,045 00 


38 69 


42 


1889 


455 


14 


16,157 96 


35 51 


52 


1890 


518 


15 


17,962 50 


34 68 


37 


1891 


575 


16 


18,767 50 


32 64 


48 


1892 


613 


19 


20,488 50 


33 42 




1893 


656 


19 


22,095 00 


33 68 


95 


1894 


709 


21 


23,051 00 


32 51 


91 


1895 


674 


21 


24,369 40 


36 16 ; 

1 


89 


1896 


679 


21 


24.612 00 


36 25 


72 
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The course of study is arranged for four years. In 1888 
manual training was included in the course, the instruction being 
pven at the Cambridge manual training school. Provision is 
also made for a commercial course of two years. Pupils who have 
finished this course, and who desire to continue their studies two 
years longer, may do so and receive a diploma. 

The requirements for admission to this school are the same as 
for admission to the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual training 
course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who take 
that course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In both cases the tui- 
tion is payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other 
half at the middle of the school year. 

ITie sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. m., and for pupils 
not taking the manual training course end at 1.30 p. m. For 
pupils taking that course the sessions end at 2.30 p. m. 

As stated above, the course of study is arranged for four years; 
but from ten to fifteen per cent of the pupils admitted to the 
school either become discouraged and leave before the end of the 
year, or are obliged to go over the first year's work the second 
time. It seems to the superintendent that some plan should be 
adopted by which this class of pupils would be helped and encour- 
aged. The course of study for the first year might be more varied; 
not so much in the subjects themselves as in the text-books used 
and in the methods of instruction. For the fii'st half of the year 
no change in the present plan would be required. At the end of 
this time the standing of each pupil would be known, and those 
pupils who were not successfully doing the work could be placed in 
a division by themselves, and be given such instruction for the 
remainder of the year as would be the most helpful to them in 
taking up the regular work at the beginning of the next school 
year. 

This would virtually be making a five years' course, differing 
firom the four years' course only in the requirements for the last 
half of the first year; and pupils doing this work should be con- 
sidered members of the fifth class, and not of a lower division of 
the fourth. 
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In the grammar schools there are special teachers to help those 
pupils who without personal instruction would fall behind their 
classes. Equally valuable would be the services of such a teacher 
in the high school. ITie change from the work in the grammar 
schools to that in the high schools is the most difficult one made by 
the pupils in their whole course of study. In the grammar schools 
the pupils are working under the constant guidance of their 
teachers. In the high schools the teachers meet their pupils for 
instruction only during the hours of recitation, while even more 
than in the grammar schools the pupils need the aid of a teacher 
in the preparation of their lessons. 

Were a special teacher appointed for the high school, her work for 
the first half of the year might be of the same character as that 
done by the special teachers in the grammar schools, and during 
the last half of the year she might have the entire charge of the 
pupils of the fifth class. Were this plan adopted, not only would 
the pupils of the fifth class be under more favorable circumstances 
for final success, but those of the fourth class would do their work 
with more freedom and interest. 

Manual Training School, The " Cambridge Manual Training 
School for Boys " was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. It 
is managed by a board of trustees. The land, the buildings, and 
the equipment were the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current ex- 
penses of the school are paid by him. Although the manual train- 
ing school is supported by private munificence, and the mechanical 
work is carried on under the direction of a superintendent respon- 
sible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in its essential features, 
a part of the public school system. All who take the regular 
course are enrolled as pupils of the English high school, and their 
academic work is carried on under the direction of the principal of 
that school. The school was opened in October, 1888. The first 
class numbered sixty- two. At the beginuing, the course of study 
was arranged for three years. In 1893 it was changed to a four 
years' course. Six classes have graduated ; the number of grad- 
uates being one hundred forty -one. The number of pupils in the 
school at the present time is one hundred fifty-nine. 
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Persons desiring fuller information in regard to the school are 
referred to the admirable catalogue and circular recently issued, a 
copy of which can be obtained on application to Mr. Charles H. 
Morse, Superintendent of the Manual Training School. 

In the report of a year ago a record was made of the death of 
the superintendent of the school, Mr. Harry Ellis. Since that time 
two members of the supervising committee have died, the Hon. 
William Eustis Russell, the chairman of the committee, and the 
Hon. Samuel L. Montague. Mr. Russell died July 16, 1896; 
Mr. Montague, Januaiy 16, 1897. 

ITiese men came into intimate relations with Mr. Rindge, and 
rendered important service in the organization and management of 
the school. 

Manual Training in tJie Grammar Scliooh, ITie manual train- 
ing school provides for the pupils of the high school, but no pro- 
vision has yet been made for giving instruction in manual training 
to the pupils of the grammar schools. 

The committee appointed four years ago to consider the subject 
of manual training in connection with all the grades of the 
schools, urged that "as soon as practicable the elementary school 
course be enriched by manual training." 

The lack of room in the grammar school buildings complicates 
the question of the introduction of manual training into these 
schools. A beginning, however, might be made by using the 
Quincy schoolhousc for this purpose. It is centrally located, and 
has two large well-lighted rooms. 

The statutes require that every city of twenty thousand or more 
inhabitants shall maintain as a part of its high school system the 
teaching of manual training; and they also provide that the use of 
tools and the art of cooking shall be taught, by lectures or other- 
wise, in all the public schools in which the school committee deem 
it expedient; and that whenever such instruction is given the tools, 
implements, and materials required for such instruction may be 
purchased by the school committee at the expense of the city or 
town, and loaned to pupils, free of charge, subject to such rules as 
the committee may prescribe. 
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By the generosity of Mr. Kindge, Cambridge is at no expense 
in providing for the teaching of manual training in connection 
with the high school. 

ITie educational value of manual training, as well as its prac- 
tical value, is now generally conceded. It seems to the superin- 
tendent that the time has come for some definite action looking to 
the gradual introduction of manual training into all the grades of 
the schools. 

fVeUingf/>7i (Training) School. This school was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, — 
all the grades, except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young 
teachers. Their work, however, is done under the immediate 
supervision of a master and three assistants, who are held respon- 
sible for the instruction and management of the school. For 
several years the seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of 
the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who l;iave made 
special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience 
under conditions favorable to their own success, and without preju- 
dice to the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, 
who have also graduated from one of our State normal schools or 
from the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the 
position of teacher in this school. Other persons of equal attain- 
ments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year ; but teachers may be 
excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the training 
school. 

'ITiat the direct influence of the school may be continued for a 
longer period than one year, it is the duty of the master or one of 
the supervising teachers to visit the schools (»f the graduates, if 
teaching in Cambridge, three times during the first year of service. 

The money compensation for the service is two hundred dollars. 
Teachers employed after the required term of service are paid at 
the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 
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ITie school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools, the number of pupils being about seven hundred fifty. 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. The 
limitation is, that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the average 
cost of pupils in the other schools of the same grades. 

During the year forty-two young women have applied for ad- 
mission to this school, and twenty appointments have been made. 
Of the one hundred forty-one graduates, one hundred sixteen, or 
eighty-two per cent, have obtained positions in the schools of 
Cambridge. Eighty -nine of these are still teaching, and this is 
nearly one-third of the whole number of teachers in the grammar 
and primary schools. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the training 
school is authorized to employ six teachers, at a salary not exceed- 
ing four hundred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the 
grammar and primary schools, and when theii* services are not so 
required, to work in the schools to which they shall be assigned by 
the superintendent ; the amount received by each teacher as a 
substitute to be deducted from her salary. These teachers are 
usually assigned to the training school, that there may be at that 
school a sufficient numbt»j: of teachers to make it practicable for the 
members of the training class to visit other schools of special 
excellence. 

Gmmniar Schools, The number of pupils in these schools on 
the first of December was five thousand nine hundred ninety-six, 
and the number of teachers, including masters and special teachers, 
was one hundred fifty-one. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been six- 
teen dollars twentv-four cents. This does not include the cost of 
supervision. 

ITic coiu'se of study is for six yeai*s, but the schools are so classi- 
fied as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in 
four years or in five years. The average age of the pupils who 
entered last September was nine years eleven months. The num- 
ber of graduates was four hundred sixty-seven, their average age 
being fourteen years ten and a half months. Of these, eight per 
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cent completed the course of study in four years, thirty-three per 
cent in five years, forty-nine per cent in six years, and ten per 
cent in seven or more years. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn tenn ; but individual pupils are admitted 
at other times, if it is deemed advisable by the sub-committee or 
the superintendent. 

Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade in the 
grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the direction of 
the masters and the superintendent. No regular pre-announced 
examinations are held in these schools, but the results of such 
written exercises and written reviews as the teachers hold from 
time to time are used as a part of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the 
high schools. The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial ; 
and by a rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to 
maintain a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no 
pupil thus reported can continue in either high school except by a 
special vote. Pupils not permitted to remain in the high schools 
have the privilege of going back to theii* respective grammar 
schools, and of returning to either high school at the beginning of 
the next school year. 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appoint(*d to help 
such pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and 
to aid those who without personal instruction would require more 
than six years. This action of the committee removes the most 
serious objection to the graded system of schools. 

Primafy Schools. The primary schools are under the general 
supervision of a teacher known as a ** Special Teacher of Primary 
Schools," whose work is done under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The number of pupils in these schools, on the first of December, 
was five thousand three himdred forty-one, and the number of 
teachers was one hundred twenty- four, being an average of forty- 
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three pupils to a teacher. The cost of instruction for each pupil 
for the year has been twelve dollars sixty-five cents. This does 
not include the cost of supervision or of special instruction. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old 
arc admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year, 
and during the first week in March. ITie average age of those 
who enter is between five and a half years and six years. Fort\'- 
four per cent of the pupils at the present time are in the first grade, 
thirty per cent in the second, and twenty-six per cent in the third. 

One thousand two hundred seventy-three pupils graduated last 
June, at an average age of nine years nine and a half months. 
Of these, nine per cent completed the course of study in less than 
three years, sixty per cent in three years, and thirty-one per cent 
in more than three years. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from grade to 
grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of the teachers, 
under the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and 
the superintendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at 
the beginning of the autumn term ; but individual promotions are 
made at other times, if it is deemed expedient by the sub-com- 
mittee or the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those 
who show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to 
the primary schools. 

Kindergartens, There are now nine kindergartens, a new one 
having been opened last March in the Taylor schoolhouse. All 
the kindergartens are in school buildings except one, and that is in 
a house owned by Mrs. Shaw, who generously g^ves the city the 
use of two rooms furnished and heated. The number of pupils is 
five hundi-ed one, and the number of teachers seventeen. 

The cost of instruction the past year has been nine thousand 
one hundred eighty-five dollars, and the cost per pupil eighteen 
dollars thirty-three cents. 

ITie good results of the kindergartens are becoming more and 
more apparent to the community. In no grade of tlie schools do 
parents show deeper interest. 
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Mime. Instruction in music by the National or Mason System 
is given by the regular teachers in all grades, and in the high 
schools by the director of music. All the schools are under his 
supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is 
required to give attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in 
grammar grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to 
sing and sustain their parts in reading from the simplest to the most 
difficult compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the high schools forty-five minutes a week are given to the 
study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, quar- 
tettes, trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. 

Dratvifig, ITic course of instruction in drawing includes form, 
color, and designing. 

The study of form by means of type models, clay modelling, and 
drawing, is begun in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the 
grammar grades by object drawing and drawing from nature. 
The latter subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. Color is studied in all the grades. In this subject 
as in form study the method of instruction is a modification of the 
Pran^ system. No drawing books are used, but the manuals are 
retained for the use of the teachers. 

Designing and historic ornament form an important part of the 
course. 

Botany. The work in botany is begun in the first grade and 
continued through the three jiriraary grades. 

The course as outlined calls for material easilv obtained in the 
vicinity of Cambridge ; wild flowers in September, leaves and 
t^ngs in October, fruits and seeds in November, evergreens in 
winter, buds and seeds in early spring, and growing wild plants in 
May and June. These, with plants in the schoolroom and grounds, 
and contributions from the pupils, make the text from which they 
are led to study plants rather than to study about plants. 

The result sought is a growing interest in plants, with the 
ability to recognize common plants when seen, and to discover 
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their parts, qualities, and habits of growth, their life history from 
seed to seed, and their grouping into families. 

Seiving, Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades 
of the grammar schools. Forty-five minutes are given to the work 
once a week in each grade. Two teachers are employed the full 
time, and one teacher three-fifths of the time. The superintendent 
recommends that the boys of the fourth grade be allowed to join 
the class in sewing, if they show an interest in the work. 

Cooking, No provision has yet been made for teaching cooking 
in the schools. The superintendent hopes that at no distant day 
the art of cooking will be taught to the girls of the upper grades 
of the grammar schools as is permitted by the statutes. 

Vertical Writing, In September, 1894, vertical writing was 
introduced experimentally into the schools for one year. The ex- 
periment was tried in all the giades of three primary schools, and 
in the four lower grades of three grammar schools. The results 
were so satisfactory that the vertical system of writing was adopted 
for all the schools and is now in use. 

Gymnastics. I'he Ling system of physical training has been 
introduced into all the grades of the primary schools, and into all 
the grades of the grammar schools except the eighth and ninth. 
Games supplementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced 
throughout the primaiy schools. These games are exercises in the 
form of play, and thus serve the double purpose of training and 
amusement. 

Fifteen minutes are given each day to the gymnastic work. 
The instruction is given daily by the regular teachers under the 
supervision of the director of gymnastics, who visits each school- 
room as often as time will allow, and who also holds monthly 
meetings with the teachers. 

Strict discipline in the schools is maintained during the period 
devoted to the learning of the forms of the gymnastic movements. 
The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 
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one of healthful exercise and recreation, through the use of the 
movements which have become more or less automatic. To this 
end each movement is repeated several times, and is taken forcibly 
and freely and in varied rhythms. 

Where it is practicable, as it is in the grammar grades, the disci- 
pline during the gymnastic period should be a matter of self-cul- 
ture on the part of the pupil, prompted by a desire for health and 
a comprehension of the meaning of each movement. 

School Libraries and the Public Library, The English high 
school has a library of about three thousand volumes. The Latin 
school has only about one- third this number. Comparatively few 
books of a miscellaneous character have been added to these 
Ubraries for several years, the public library meeting the demand 
for such books. The need of the schools is for books of reference 
and for sets of books for class study. 

The grammar schools with the exception of the Morse and 
Webster are not supplied with books for general reading. ITiese 
are obtained from the public library, and during the year from 
seven to eight thousand books have been delivered to the schools. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relations to 
each other. The librarian has recently prepared a list of books 
of special interest to teachers, which will be found in the appendix 
of this report. 

The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in making the 
Ubrary serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. 

Evening Schools. There are five evening schools,-^ne high 
school, and four elementary schools. By the rules of the com- 
mittee these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, 
and continue Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings for fifty 
evenings. The sessions begin at half past seven, and continue two 
hours. No session is held on the evening of a holiday or during 
the vacations of the day schools. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building* and instruction is given in the following subjects : Arith- 
metic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, English 
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literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonography, Latin, 
French, and German. The average attendance of the school for 
1895—96 was one hundred twenty-four, and the average number 
of teachers was nine. The cost of instruction per pupil was ten 
dollars sixty-six cents. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the 
grammar school buildings, — the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and 
Webster. The statistics for these schools for 1895—96 are as 
follows : Average attendance in the Allston school, ninety-six ; cost 
of instruction per pupil, five dollars sixty-four cents. Average 
attendance in the Putnam school, one hundred twenty-seven ; cost 
of instruction per pupil, six dollars ninety cents. Average attend- 
ance in the Shepard school, twenty-nine; cost of instruction per 
pupil, nine dollars nineteen cents. Average attendance in the 
Webster school, sixty-nine; cost of instruction per pupil, six 
dollars eight cents. 

The greatest hindrance to the prosperity of the evening schools 
is the irregularity of attendance. More than one-third of the whole 
number registered attend school less than one-third of the time. 

Evening Drawing School. This school is under the super- 
vision of the director of drawing for the day schools. It is 
open fifty evenings during the season, three times a week, begin- 
ning about the tenth of October. The school is divided into two 
classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the mechanical 
class, two complete coiu'ses are provided, — a three years' course in 
machine drawing, and a three years' course in architectural draw- 
ing. In the free-hand class, provision is made for a three years' 
course in free-hand drawing, and for a class in modelling in clay. 
The average attendance of the school for 1895—96 was: Free- 
hand class, forty; mechanical class, sixty-three. The cost of 
instruction per pupil, allowing five hundred dollars of the direc- 
tor's salary for his services in this school, was fifteen dollars sixty- 
three cents^ 

Tritanf Officers. Four officers are employed. Their work is 
done under the direction of a committee of the Board, llie city 
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is divided into four districts^ and each officer has assigned to him 
the schools in one district. Among their duties in addition to 
those defined by the statutes are the following: To visit each 
school at least once a day ; to assist the teachers in enforcing the 
regulations concerning contagious disease^ ; to prevent the children 
from loitering about the school premises ; to be in attendance at 
the evening schools ; and in the month of May to take the school 
census. Monthly meetings of the committee are held to hear the 
reports of the officers, and decide what action shall be taken in 
r^ard to the cases brought before them. 

Truants are sent by the court to the Middlesex County truant 
school at North Chelmsford. Twenty boys have been sentenced 
during the year and twenty- three have been released. There were 
twenty-one boys from Cambridge in the school on the first of 
December. This school has gained an enviable reputation for its 
wise and kindly administration. 

On the first of October Mr. Moses M. Child resigned his 
position as truant officer, having served the city for over twenty 
years in a most efficient and faithful manner. Mr. Lucian S. Cabot 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Janitors, Section 3 1 of the city charter provides that " The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of the schoolhouses, subject to confirma- 
tion by the school committee ; and that such janitors shall perform 
their duties under the direction of the school committee." 

Supervision of the janitors is assigned to the committee on school- 
houses and health. This committee has held meetings monthly 
during the year. The principals of the schools are required to 
report each month to the superintendent of schools whether or not 
the work is done in a satisfactoiy manner, and to report any occa- 
sion for complaint to the committee on schoolhouses and health. 

In December Mr. Edward B. Dale was appointed to have the 
general supervision of the heating of the schoolhouses. His influ- 
ence has already been felt in the securing of a more imiform 
desirable temperature, and in the more economical use of fuel. 
His duties might well be extended to the general oversight of the 
janitors' work. 
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Contagious Diseases. In 1894 the board of health in accordance 
with the request of the school committee appointed a health officer, 
whose duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases re- 
ported, and to direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils 
whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to the health of 
others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary of 
the school committee. ITie health officer issues all certificates 
which authorize such children to return to school, as is provided 
by chapter 198, acts of 1885. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board 
of health established February 26, 1896, a system of medical 
inspection of children in the schools. ITie city was divided into 
six districts, in each of which a physician was appointed to visit the 
schools each day. The physician examines only those children 
who are indicated by the teachers in the several rooms as having 
shown symptoms of illness, and such children are sent home if the 
physician so advises. 

ITie following order was adopted in October . " Ordered, that, 
once in each term, it shall be the duty of the principal of each 
school to call the attention of the pupils to the following rule : * No 
pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
within two weeks has been, sick with small pox, varioloid, diph- 
theria, or scarlet fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the 
expiration of two weeks after such visit.' " 

Terms, Holidays, and School Hours, ITie school year is divided 
into three terms : — 

The time for beginning the autumn term is fixed annually at 
the regular meeting of the committee in April. The autumn term 
ends December 23. 

The winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that cele- 
brated as New Year's day), and ends on the last Friday in March. 

ITie spring term begins on the second Monday after the last 
Friday in March, and the time for closing the spring term is fixed 
annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 

The holidays are Saturdays ; Thanksgiving day, with the pre- 
ceding day and the day following; the twenty-second of Feb- 
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ruary ; the Nineteenth of April ; Memorial day ; the Seventeenth 
of June; and in addition to these^ for the high schools^ Com- 
mencement day at Harvard College. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. m., and close 
at 1.30 p. M. For pupils taking the manual training school course 
the sessions end at 2.30 p. m. The high schools have a recess of 
half an hour in each session. 

The morning sessions of the grammar and primary schools begin 
at 9 and close at 11.45. llie aftei-noon sessions begin at 2 and 
close at 4, except during the months of November, December, and 
January, when they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.30. The gram- 
mar and primary schools have no out-door recess. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 a. M. to 12 m. 

Teachers, Appointments, Salaries, There are now three hundred 
thirty-seven teachers in the schools of Cambridge. Thirty-seven 
of this number have been appointed during the year. During the 
same time the city has lost the services of an unusual number of 
able teachers. Three have resigned from the Latin school, one 
from the English high school, nine from the grammar schools^ 
four from the primary schools, and four from the kindergartens. 

One of these teachers, Miss Sarah J. A. Davis, for many years the 
principal of the Gannett primary school, served the city for a period 
of forty-four years. In addition to these the director of drawing 
and the teacher of gymnastics have resigned. 

There is no rule of the school board in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of persons who may be appointed teachers in the Latin school 
and in the English high school, but during these recent years only 
graduates of colleges have been appointed. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in the grammar and 
primary schools who has not had advantages equivalent to a high 
school course, a normal school course, and a year's experience in 
teaching. The same qualifications are required for admission to 
the training school, except the year's experience in teaching. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in a kindergarten who 
has not taken a course of study for at least one year at some 
kindergarten normal school approved by the committee on kinder- 
gartens and the superintendent of schools. 
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It is the duty of the committee on examination of teachers 
to inquire and report as to the qualifications of all persons nomi- 
nated to be teachers in the grammar schools below the grade of 
master, in the primary schools, and in the kindergartens, before 
final action on such nominations is taken by the Board. 

It is also the duty of this committee to inquire and report to the 
Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the 
employment of the city, when so requested by any member of the 
Board or by the superintendent ; and no teacher whose success is 
under inquiry shall receive the regular increase of salaiy, except 
on the recommendation of this committee. 

Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied with a teacher 
shall give notice of such dissatisfaction to the Board ; and all 
further action in relation to such teacher shall be under its 
direction. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be 
considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

For the Latin school and the English high school, all nomina- 
tions at a salary other than the minimum shall be made only 
upon the recommendation of a majority of the high school 
committee. 

For the grammar and primary schools, all nominations at a 
salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon the 
recommendation of the three members of the ward committee, or 
of two members and the superintendent. 

For the kindergartens, all nominations at a salary other than the 
minimum shall be made only upon the recommendation of a 
majority of the committee on kindergartens. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit 
other schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may 
be required to attend teachers' meetings or courses of instruction 
in methods of teaching for one hour a week, unless excused by the 
superintendent. Such meetings may be held on Saturday mornings 
during term-time, or at such other times, not in school-hours, as the 
committee on text-books and courses of study may direct. Meetings 
held by the superintendent, and meetings called by him, at the 
request of the director of drawing, or the director of music under 
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the authority of the standing committee having supervision of the 
instruction in these subjects, are in addition to the above require- 
ments. 

The salaries of the teachers and school officers are as follows : — 

JmUii School and English High School. 

Head Masters $3,000 00 

Masters 2,000 00 

First Assistaut 1,050 00 

Assistants, first year 700 00 

with an annual increase of $50 until $950, the maximum, is reached. 

Temporary Assistants 500 00 

Substitutes receive two-thirds of the salary of the i-egular teacher. 

Wellington Training School. 

Master $2,500 00 

Supei*vising Teachers (tliree) 800 00 

Teacher of the ninth grade 700 00 

Teacher of the eighth grade 620 00 

Teacher of the seventh grade (one year's experience) . . 400 00 

Teachers of the other grades 200 00 

Gh'ammar Schools. 

Masters $2,000 00 

Sub-Masters 1,000 00 

Masters' Assistants 700 00 

Special Teachers 650 00 

Assistants, first year 400 00 

Assistants, second year 470 00 

with an annual increase of $50 until $620, the maximum, is reached. 
Substitutes receive one dollar a session. 

Primary Schools and Kindergartens, 

The salaries of the teachers of the primary schools and of the kinder- 
gartens are the same as those of the assistant teachers in the grammar 
schools. The assistants in the kindergartens receive for the first year 
$400, with an annual increase of $40 until the maximum salary, $520, 
is reached. 

Principals of the primary schools receive, in addition to the regular 
salary, five dollars a year for each separate class in the schools under 
their charge, and principals of primary schools of seven or more rooms, 
who are employed in work corresponding to tlie duties of special 
teachers in grammar schools, receive thirty dollars additional salary. 

The pay of substitutes in the primary schools is one dollar a session. 

The pay of substitutes in the kindergartens is two-thirds of the 
salary of the regular teacher. 
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Special Teachers and Officers, 

Director of Music $2,000 00 

Director of Drawing 1 ,700 00 

AssistaDt Teacher of Di*awiDg 800 00 

Teachers of Sewing 600 00 

Substitutes (continuously employed) 400 00 

Superintendent of Schools 3,000 00 

Special teacher in Piimaiy Schools 1 ,000 00 

Agent of the Comniittee on Supplies 2,000 00 

Truant Officers (four are employed) 900 00 

Secretary of the School Committee 300 00 

Page of the School Committee 25 00 

Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School 400 00 

Secretary and Libi*anan of the English High School . . 500 00 

Three times during the year the subject of an increase of 
salaries has been brought to the attention of the committee : First, 
in April, by the principals of the grammar schools; second, in 
November, by the sub- master and the seventeen assistants of the 
Harvard school ; and thii-d, in December, by the women teachers 
of the grammar and primary schools and of the kindergartens. 
The communication from the principals of the grammar schools 
was as follows : " The undersigned, principals of grammar schools, 
respectfully represent to your Board that there is a widespread 
feeling among the teachers of the grammar and primary schools 
that the salaries at present paid are not commensurate with the 
required qualifications, the duties and responsibilities of the prin- 
cipals and other teachers employed in these schools, nor with their 
necessary living expenses. 

" While we refrain from asking a general increase of pay, believ- 
ing that the conditions of the times may not warrant such action, 
we lay this expression of opinion before your Board, requesting 
that it be considered by the committee on salaries before making 
up their annual report, or that it be placed on file as may seem to 
you advisable." 

This communication was referred to the committee on salaries. 
In May, this committee reported that it was inexpedient to make 
any general change in the salaries of the teachers, and that the 
petition of the masters be placed on file. At the June meeting, the 
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following order was offered and referred to the committee on sala- 
ries : Ordered, that after December first, 1896, the maximum 
salary for primary and grammar teachers be fixed at $700. The 
communication received in November was also referred to the 
committee on salaries. The one received in December was at 
first laid on the table that the committee on salaries might report 
on the order offered at the June meeting, namely, that after Decem- 
ber first, 1896, the maximum salary for primary and grammar 
teachers be fixed at $700. The committee reported that it was 
inexpedient to make this change in the salaries, and the report was 
adopted. The communication that was laid on the table was then 
considered, and it was voted that the secretary communicate to the 
teachers the action of the committee in regard to salaries, and 
express to them the hope that some increase may be made at an 
early date. 

This vote of the committee would indicate that the question of 
salaries is not yet settled. The superintendent, therefore, desires 
to bring to the attention of the committee some facts that have a 
bearing on the question and which may properly be considered 
when the subject again comes before the Board. 

It may not be known to all the members of the committee that 
the salaries were once much higher than at the present time. 
They were as follows : Head master of the high school, $4000 ; 
master, $3,000 ; assistants (men), $2,500 ; master's assistant 
$1,200 ; assistants (women), $1,000 ; masters of the grammar 
schools, $2,500 ; masters' assistants, $850 ; assistants, $700 ; prin- 
cipals of the primary schools, $700 and five dollars additional for 
each separate class in the school ; other primary teachers, $700. 

The present scale of salaries has remained substantially 
unchanged for the past fifteen years. During this time, however, 
greater demands have been made on the teachers. A fuller prep- 
aration for their work has been required. No one is selected for 
the high schools who is not a college graduate, and no one is 
eligible to an appointment in the grammar and primary schools 
who has not had what is equivalent to a high school course, a 
normal school course, and a year's experience in teaching. By the 
introduction of new subjects into the schools, the work has become 
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more varied and exhausting, and while the school sessions have not 
been lengthened, grade meetings and lectures out of school hours 
have become more and more frequent. 

In each of the communications from the teachers, reference was 
made to the increasing cost of living. It is undoubtedly true that 
the price of board is from one to two dollars a week higher than it 
was ten years ago, and it is not easy to secure desirable boarding 
places even at the present prices. 

During the past year six teachers have resigned their places in 
Cambridge to accept positions in Boston ; one was master^s assist- 
ant in the English high school, one was master's assistant in a 
grammar school, two were assistants in grammar schools, and two 
were sub- masters in grammar schools. The maximum salary of 
sub-masters in grammar schools in Boston is $2,^340, that of assist- 
ant teachers, $936, and that of assistant teachers in high schools, 
$1,620. 

It is difficult to secure teachers of successful experience to fill 
vacancies when they occur. Probably not one-half of the teachers 
who are invited to Cambridge accept the invitation. 

It is not for the superintendent to say that the time has come for 
an increase in the salaries. He desires, however, to bear testimony 
to the faithfulness with which the great majority of the teachers do 
their work. Not in the schoolroom alone is their devocion shown ; 
never before have so many teachers been working along lines for 
self-improvement, and self-improvement means more valuable ser- 
vice. 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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In School Committee, Februan' 18, 1897. 

Voudy That the report prepared by the superintendent be 
adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 1896, and 
that the secretary be authorized to append the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee thereto. 

SANP^ORD B. HUBBARD, 

Secretary, 

Members of the School Committee for 1896. 

WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 

WILLLVM TAGGARD PIPER. WILLIAM H. CLANCY. 

♦ ALBERT BUSIINELL HART. § ELLEN M. COBURN. 

ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 

t FRANK W. TAUSSIG. X FRANK C. CHAMBERLAIN. 

ROBERT O. FULLER. ♦*♦ WILLIAM A. MUNROE. 

ALPHONSO E. WHITE. MARY E. MITCHELL. 

CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 

♦♦ ANNE CLARK STEWART. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 

EDWARD B. MALLEY. FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 



* KesiRuecl, February 20. f Elected, March 10. 

•• Resided, May 21. t Elected. Heptember 29. 

•*< Resigned, June 18. f Elected, September 20. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

A full account of the proceedings on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the city of (Jambridge will 
soon be published under the direction of the committee of citizens 
who had in charge the arrangements of the celebration. It seems 
desirable, however, that an account of the school exercises should 
have a place in the school report. 

Two days were given to the celebration, — Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 2 and 3. The part assigned to the schools came on 
the first day. During the morning session there were exercises 
appropriate to the occasion, in all the schools below the high 
school grade, to which the public were invited. It was planned 
by the committee that some person should be present at each 
school to represent the city. The programmes as arranged by the 
teachers, including the plan of the committee for one or more 
speakers at each school, were successfully carried out. Kadges 
were provided for all the school children, whether in the public or 
private schools. 

In the afternoon the pupils of the high schools and those of 
private schools of the same grade came together in Sanders 
Theatre. There were also present the teachers, the school com- 
mittee, and the city council. His Honor William A. Bancroft pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by President Cliarles W. Eliot, 
Judge Charles J. Mclntire, and Secretary Frank A. Hill of the 
State Board of Education. Music was furnished by an orchestra 
and chorus from the high schools under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick E. Chapman, the director of music in the schools. 

In opening the exercises Mayor Bancroft spoke as follows: — 

I esteem it a high privilege to meet you upon this, the first of tho 
observances with which is cominemonited our city's fiftieth anniver- 
sary. This obsen'ance is not only the first, but it is the only one 
which is devoted entirely to a single interest of the city, apart fr.>iii 
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all others. In this way is shown the importance which this community 
attaches to the subject of education. And why should not education 
be held here in high esteem? It was no mere accident by which the 
fathers established here a college, ere scarce they had founded a state. 
Full well was the character of those who dwelt here known, and with 
much confidence was the preservation of leai*ning intrusted to their 
care. 

Many of you who now sit here may reasonably expect to take part 
in the observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the Incorpora- 
tion of our city. What opportunities you will have! What i-esponsi- 
bilities you will bear! What achievements may be yours! And with 
what feelings you will look back to this day ! 

It is not my purpose to give utterance to such further obsei-vations 
as the occasion suggests, for others have been asked to speak to you. 
This will not be the first time that a president of Hai*vai*d has talked 
to Cambridge pupils; but I shall not be charged with exaggeration 
when I say that no president of Harvard has ever i*eached a higher 
eminence in the domain of education than he who will now address 
vou. I announce President Eliot of Harvard Universitv. 

* • 

President Eliot's address : — 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and GENXLEiiEN, Girls and Boys: The Uni- 
versity bids you all welcome, and is heartily glad to see teachers and 
pupils of Cambridge schools assembled in this university theatre. It 
is a good sign of the times that colleges and univei*sitie6 no longer hold 
apart from the great educational interests of the masses of the people. 
There was a time when colleges seemed to have inherited some of tlie 
monastic exclusiveness which had characterized their predecessoi*s, the 
monasteries; but now colleges and imiversities, especially in our own 
country, have become institutions of popular resort, and take a keen 
interest in everything relating to the safe conduct of free institutions, 
whether in municipal, state, or national affairs. I hope that in the 
futuie they are to take even a larger part in the formation of a sound 
public o))inion on questions of government and social organization. 

This afternoon I want to say a few simple words to the pupils of tlie 
schools here represented. We have come together to rejoice that Cam- 
bridge has been a city for fifty years. Why should the children of the 
schools celebrate such an anniversary? What interest should the 
schoolgirl or schoolboy take in the government of Cambridge, in the 
external features of the city, and in its moral or spiritual chai'acter? 
Looking back at my own childhood and reading the biographies of other 
people, I have become satisfied that the dwelling-place becomes dear to 
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the child from some external beauty or convenience it po86e<^»e8, from 
the hahilaal sight of beautiful objects, or from some familiar sounds 
which become associated with pleasant conditions of life. Tlie beauty 
or convenience may be something small or trivial. It may be tlie 
splendid wistaria vine on the next house, every year announcing June, 
or the trumpet vine which glorifies tlie midsummer for a whole neigh- 
borhood, or the lilac bushes in your own front yanl, or an apple 
tree or a pear tree in a neighbor's back yard, adorning your little 
world with its blossoms every spring. Or it may be* Komc larger 
thing, like the summer vista down the clm-sliaded ntnM^t, or the fair 
proportions of the city hall or the public library. I dare say that you 
girls and boys will remember with pleasure all your lives your habitual 
walk to and from school. I do. Tliere is a path on liohUfn Common, 
shaded with linden trees, and nmning from Joy -trwt to West stre<?t, 
which I always rei*all with delight. A sound familiar to me in the 
summer evenings of my boyhood is still pleasant in my ears. I was 
born and brought up in a lK>use which looke<l on ISostou Common 
before there were any shops about the Common : and after I had gone 
to bed in the summer there came through the o|>en window of my 
chamber the rustle of hundre<U of feet on the gravel walk of the Mall, 
as the men and women walked there together in the <;oo] of the day. 

Cambridge illustrates j>erfectly all the external charms of which I 
speak. Have you ever noticed the vista down .MaHsachtisetts avenue 
as you go from Central s<juare towanls lioston. with the tower of the 
new Old South at the end of the of>ening? Let us ho|M* thiit that vinta 
will never be closed. I>id vou ever notice the Ixjautv of the curves in 
Brattle street, — tliat old highway which the first <lwellers in Cam- 
bridge laid out with such go<Kl judgment as the ea^icMt path toward 
Watertown? If you seek a more recent example of the lM»auty of well- 
curved streets, you may find one in S<M)tt ami Irving streets on the north 
side of Kirkland street. Did vou ever notice how the streets in Cam- 
bridge recall its history and it** former inhabitants? There are many 
streets named for Cambridge worthier* of the i)eno<l Ixffore the Hevolu- 
tionary War, — such as Lee, Dana. Trowbridge, |{eniingt4)n. Hrattle. and 
Craigie. There are many others nauie<l for college ofIh;ials. sii(;h as Dun- 
ster, Chauncy, Kirkland, Ware. Qiiincy, Sparks, Everett, Walker, and 
Peabody. Appleton street rcfcalls the name of Nathaniel Appleton, who 
in the last century was inini'*U;r of the Fir^t Parish in Cambridge for 
more than fifty years. Such names bring back to uk the best men of 
our town in fonner genei*ations : and such associations an* precious, 
and should be familiar to the childn;n of the city. I trust that you all 
study faitlifully Paige's ••History of Cambri<lge." N(>bo<ly deserves 
to grow up in Cambridge who (hn^s not make liims(*lf familiar with 
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that book. It is an epitome not only of the histon' of Cambndge, but 
of a good many other Puritan towns. It fills the place with memories 
of bygone events, precious to the people of former times, and precious 
still to us, their descendants or 8uccessoi*s. 

There is another reason why you should value Cambridge as your 
birthplace, or the place of your education. Many men have lived here 
who have added something to the stock of human knowledge, or en- 
riched American literature, or contributed to the development of the 
national mind and character. Waterhouse, Worcester, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Palfrey, Agassiz, and Gray are Cambndge names for- 
ever. It is a precious thing to live where such men have walked and 
worked. 

And now a word about the future: You girls and boys who have 
been educated here at the expense of the city owe it something in the 
future. You have a debt to pay to the city of Cambridge. You should 
tiy, so far as in you lies, to make it more beautiful, more interesting, 
more honorable, more worthy of love and remembrance. Give all 
your influence to the making of parks, open places, and beautiful 
vistas, to the decoration of the city with trees, shrubs, and grass, to 
the erection of handsomer churches and schoolhouses, and to the build- 
ing of better highways. As you grow up, do something to add to the 
reputation of Cambridge for good government and good social condi- 
tions. 80 you can repay the debt you owe, not only to the city fathers 
of to-day, but to the eight generations of men and women Avho have 
here reared families, made homes, and firmly established sound muni- 
cipal institutions. 

At the close of President Eliot's address the Mayor introduced 
Judge Mclntire in these words : — 

I am now about to ask you to listen to one who was Cambndge- 
born; wa» educated in the public schools; received a degi'ee fi-om 
Harvard University; was a soldier of the Union; has seized in the 
councils of the city, and of the commonwealth ; was for years a safe 
adviser of the municipality ; and possesses the character and attain- 
ments that warranted his appointment to high judicial office. Sooner 
or later all of us who are able to save any property are sure to take an 
interest in the decrees of his court. 1 ask you to listen to the Hon. 
Charles J. Mclntire, principal judge of probate for Middlesex County. 

Judge Mclntire's address : — 

Mr. Mayor, Boys and Girls: I am proud to call Cambridge my birth- 
place ; and I am glad to have had my early training in her schools. 
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Looking upon you here assembled today recalls memoiies of the Iligh 
and Latin school^ when I took part in similar scenes, under the same 
master, surrounded by companions who long since have entered into 
the ranks of manhood and womanhood. Many of these have passed 
from earth, some laying down their lives on fields of battle in sacrifice 
for their country. All were greatly influenced throughout their lives 
by the associations and instructions of the school. You are soon to go 
out and take your places in the community, — the boys to assist in its 
government, and the girls as sisters, wives, and mothers, to guide and 
advise their brothers, husbands, and sons. 

Why are we called upon to lay down our tasks and gather at this 
time to celebrate the anniversarv of our citv? Not because we have 
cause to rejoice in emerging from the simple government of a town, — 
for the town government of New England is acknowledged to be the 
bt?st kind of government, the nearest to the people, and from which 
they only depart when the community grows too lai-ge to use it. Nor 
does the period of fifty years impress us as a very long space of time 
in the life of a municipality. Sixteen years ago we celebrated the two 
hundi*ed and fiftieth anniversarv of the time when our ancestors came 
here and founded their fortified town. 

We come together because the half-century mark makes a conven- 
ient place to pause and contemplate what has been accomplished; to 
do honor to those who through trials and struggle^ have laid the 
foundations of our beautiful city ; and to resolve to keep in the paths 
so well laid out for us. It is because it is necessary frequently to call 
our attention to the duty we owe to our city and country in order that 
we may perpetuate good government. 

I was greatly impressed w4th the importance of such celebi*atious as 
a part of our necessary instruction, only this morning at the Putnam 
school in ward three. While there, looking at the pupils, and taking 
myself back over the intervening period of years to the time when I 
myself sat there under the eye of Master Cogswell, 1 was struck by the 
presence of a number of bright olive-skinned, black-eyed children, who 
seemed more eager to hear and to see all that was taking place than 
their fellows. These, 1 was told, are the children of Portuguese 
parents who liave recently come to our city in large numbers to better 
their condition. I learned, moreover, that but few of such children 
get so far as the gi*ammar grade, the necessities of their parents caus- 
ing them to be put to work as soon as they reach the legal age. 

I reflected, looking upon these, that they have come to stay. They 
are to be American citizens, and, \yhen grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, to have their influence for good or evil in our community. They 
are soon to take part in the government of the city, state, and nation. 
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"What advantageB have they had ? What are they having in oi*der to 
understaDd how to become good citizens under a republican form of 
government? Their parents never heard of tlie Pilgi-im Fathers, of 
Leonard Calvert, of William Penn, of Roger Williams, or any of the 
founders of the Colonies. The names of Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, and the makers of our independence are unfamiliar to 
their ears. Lincoln, Sherman, Grant, Sheridan, and the saviours of 
our country mean nothing to them. These children converse with 
their parents in a foreign tongue and upon subjects connected with a 
foreign soil. 

In the northern part of our city are many other children who have 
but recently come from the French-speaking provinces of Canada. In 
Boston, whole districts are oveiilowing with families from sunny Italy, 
and others with exiles from Russian Poland. All these intend to stav. 
They wish to be, and it is our duty to make of them, good citizens of 
our free republic. Frequent celebrations like this sei-ve to awaken 
their interest, to make them inquire, to force them to see and hear 
and learn that which they could never get at home, nor from the study 
of books. 

In Cambridge we are blessed with an abundance of object lessons 
which illustrate the history of our countiy and our municipality. Every 
ward has them ; and I believe there is not a schoolhouse in the city, 
but the pupils of which in passing to or tvom school are in sight of 
one or more. In this ward, the older portion of our community, there 
are so many, and they are so familiar, that it is unnecessary to name 
them. Each year, hundreds of j)eople from far and near come throng- 
ing to see them and to gain inspiration. But in the other sections tliey 
are not so generally known or so often mentioned. 

In the Cambridgeport wards is the spot where the gallant Putnam 
and his boys encamped upon Inman and Austin streets; Fort Washing- 
ton, which guarded the river; and the building wherein was enrolled 
the first company enlisted as volunteers for the saving of the Union. 
In North Cambridge is the it)ad t»» Menotomy down which the British 
came fleeing from their victorious pursuers on that memorable 19th of 
April, and the hallowed spot where our own citizens fell; also the 
site of Camp Cameron, where so many of our soldiers encamped dunng 
the last war before going to the front. And, last but not least, in 
East Cambridge is Fort Putnam, the site of wliich is marked by the 
handsomest school building in the ward; and the place beyond, on the 
bank of the river, where LieutenantrColonel Smith and Major Pitcaim, 
w4th their forces, made landing in the night preceding their day of reut 
and distress, after embarking across the river, at Boston Common, 
whence they proceeded on their march to Lexington and Concoixi. 
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From these, and other precious monuments by which we are sur- 
it)unded, we can read the history of our city, the work of our ancestors 
and predecessors, in successive stages, from the building of the pali- 
saded toTvn, through their struggle for independence, their battle to 
save the country from dismemberment and dishonor, down to the 
present day. How greatly are we favored thereby! It is our duty 
frequently to refer to them at our homes, in our schools, and on 
occasions like this, so that, inspired by the memories of civic virtue 
which they bring up, when the time arrives that the government of 
our good city comes to our care we shall be prepared to receive it as 
a sacred trust and inheritance, and to transmit it unsullied to our 
successors. 

The closing address was by the Honorable Frank A Hill. In 
introducing him the Mayor said : — 

It is fortunate that the accident of birth is not needed for one to 
become devoted to the welfare of pur city. Ten years ago there came 
among us as the master of the English high school, then just established, 
one whose intelligence, whose zeal, and whose discretion obtained quick 
i*ecognition in this, the very home of education. After he liad served 
us with marked distinction, Boston asked him to take charge of its 
gi*eat school of mechanic arts; but the commonwealth soon claimed 
his talents, and he has become the worthy successor of Horace Mann. 
I am sure that those who will now hear him for the tirst time will 
regret that they have not heard him before, and that those who have 
heard him before will want to hear him again. I announce the honor- 
able secretary of the State Board of Education, Mr. Frank A. Hill. 

Mr. Hill's address : ^— 

I have a friend, a remarkably bright fellow, but his wit is an inter- 
mittent spring. When the spring is in action, he is the life of a dinner 
party, but woe to that life if the hostess in some moment of awkward 
silence should so far forget herself as to beseech him to be witty. No 
moi*e bubbling from that spring while the dinner lasts. 

And yet that is precisely what the hostess has done t)iis afternoon. 
She has as much as said: **Here are my bright boys — aren't they 
bright? — and my lovely girls — aren't they lovely? — and their teach- 
ers and lots of my deai-est friends. It is my best possible spread, my 
prettiest dishes and spoons, and it won't come again for fifty years. 
Now please, sir, sparkle all over as you never sparkled before ! '' That 
is enough, my friends, to seal the very fountains of genius. 
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The 8tx)ry goes how Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott, and the 
rest started a club once out in Concord. I fancv their aim was to con- 
eider the world, which way it was drifting, and whether, if they pulled 
together, they could swerve it from that drift or not. But they were 
all so imbued with the necessity of. saying each his bnghtest and pix)- 
foundest say that they did n't say much of anything, and so the club fell 
through. Tliis is what often comes from great expectations. 

Our theme this afternoon is the rather vague and glittering one of 
the city's tiftieth anniversary. It suggests minor themes by the scoi-e. 
Here is a good one, for instance, in the Latin inscription on the wall 
above this platform. There is a deal of Cambndge history in it. I 
beg the president of the university, the mayor of the city, and others 
here not to be disturbed ; 1 haven't the remotest intention of calling 
them up to translate it. I assume that they and you and every Canta- 
brigian can handle it, and put it, too, into that chaste and elegant 
English that marks the speech of a university city. Indeed, the trans- 
lation of this passage is the favorite pastime of Cambridge audiences 
here when they tire of the speakers. 

If this were a millionth anniversary now instead of the fiftietli, we 
might, with the aid of the university museum, note some contrasts 
between the past and present worth talking about, — real sensational 
contrasts that would please the newspapers, — an ancestry swinging 
among the treetops at one end of the line, their descendants riding on 
two wheels at the other ; gibberish at Uie beginning of the evolution, 
Greek at the end of it ; and so on. 

Or if this were a millennial occasion, like the brilliant celebration 
now going on at Buda Pesth in Hungary, it would still offer chances 
for a striking antithesis or two. 

But being only a tiftieth anniversary — well, we shall have to put up 
with such mild contrasts as we can find. 

A schoolmaster's thoughts naturally run to-day to tlie past and the 
present of Cambridge school conditions. If we go back fifty or sixty 
years, we shall find an Arcadian simplicity, if not a barbaric rudeness, 
in some of these conditions. 

If all the school buildings in the State sixty years ago had been sold 
for what they would bring, they would not have yielded money enough 
to pay for the buildings, present and proposed, of the Cambridge High 
and Latin schools. Cambridge had her share of these poor buildings. 
Just before we became a city, the Cambridge school committee under the 
leadership of Rev. William A.Stearns, subsequently pi'esident of Amherst, 
fearlessly showed up every schoolhouse in town. It was, on a whole, 
a pitiable picture, abounding in such epithets as these: << old, leaky 
and rotten; " »< shamefully marked, dirty and uninviting; " << marred 
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with woi'ds and cuts too recent to allow any apology for the depravity 
that occasioned them; " and so on. I do not mean to imply that the 
spirit of vandalism was then general in the schools, but only this, — 
that what there was could not be checked, and so the buildings suf- 
fered under its cumulative effects until they became intolerable. 

The committee tried to be just towards the schoolhouses they de- 
nounced. One of these buildings, for instance, they described as 
<* truly a noble structure,'' although they said in the same breath that 
it was badly ventilated, its floors shrunken and unclean, its plastering 
falling, and its cellar all afloat. Another was even *< magnificent,- ' but 
nil its magnificence — it cost five or six thousand dollars, 1 think — did 
not save it from criticism, for it was in many points very defective. 
From that day to the present, there has been a steady gain in school- 
house construction and conditions. 

It was counted a maiTelous feat that during Horace Mann's twelve 
years of sei^vice the State expended two million dollars on her school- 
houses. The State now expends more than that sum in a single year 
in erecting new buildings and improving old ones. And superb struc- 
tures many of them are — how superb the boys and girls of today who 
attend school in them are never likely to know excei)t as they listen 
to stories of the weather-worn ricketv schoolhouses their ancestors 
used to go to. 

If, my young friends, you will do as well in study, manners, manli- 
ness, womanliness, as the city has done for you in brick and mortar 
and material surroundings, the cup of munici))al joy will be filled to 
the brim. 

Then there is the equipment of the schools. Here, too, there have 
been some great strides. Let me picture to you the equipment of a school 
where I once taught a winter term more years ago than I dare to tell, 
— but it was n't fifty, sir, I assure you, — a typical, down-east un- 
graded school, its building a disreputable survivor of the thousands that 
were common in New England before Cambridge ceased to be a town. 

It was in the outlying ward of a city and yet on the edge of the 
wilderness. It was only the winter before that a moose came down 
out of the woods, passed by the schoolhouse windows, crossed the 
St. Ciwx on the ice, and disappeared in the New Brunswick forest. 

It might have been a high school, — I had a boy in Homer fitting for 
Harvard. It might have been a primary school, — I had children learn- 
ing their letters. I taught them the old-fashioned, senseless way, — 
this is A, what is this? The method of suspended animation it was 
«ven then called, but I did not know it. 

Your teachers have polished desks of cherry, quartered oak, and 
w^hat not. My desk was not a desk, but a table of cheap, unpainted 
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pine, with three legs; the fourth I made myself with edging from the 
school woodpile. Your best blackboai*d8 are of smooth, black, agree- 
able slate. I was limited to a frame of blackened boards, worn a 
dingy white, splintery, with here and there a knot-hole. You have 
carefully prepared crayons, the dust reduced to a minimum and the 
surface glazed for dainty fingers. My crayons were angular lumps 
direct from tlie chalk cliffs of England, that would scratch a little, 
crumble a little, and mark a little in unexpected places. 

There has always been plenty of pure air, — whole skyfuls of it. 
In the new Latin school building this air will be warmed in reasonable 
quantity, gently fanned through the rooms and corridors, and kept, 
I suppose, at a uniform tempei*ature by automatic regulators. My 
schoolhouse seldom got much of this air inside except in gre^it freezing 
doses through the doors at the wrong times; and as for heating — 
well, there was the great rusty box-stove whose roaring lire fairly 
made the near benches smoke, but scarcely reached the pupils shivering 
in the corners. I can see its long funnel even now, with drii>-pans at 
the joints to catch the sooty condensations, the pans themselves leaking 
inky drops to the floor*. 

You have free text^books, abundant, beautiful, fascinating; my 
pupils brought to school indescribable odds and ends of books, in all 
stages of use and disuse, family heirlooms or perhaps they were bor- 
X'owed, not enough to go around, and seldom three alike. Mapts, 
globes, reference books, music, di'uwing, — you liave them all, not in 
such kind and quantity, perhaps, as you need, but still you have them. 
I had none of these things. 

Even the school janitor, as you know him, is a creation of modem 
need, a concession to modern luxury. In the school I am describing 
the pupils were their own janitors, and the teacher, in emergencies, 
janitor-in-chief. 

But enough in this line. The picture I have given you does not 
belong to 1846, indeed, but it has details that would fit many a Cam- 
bridge school at that time. 

And when it comes to methods of teaching, the fifty years have wit- 
nessed changes equally marked. Let me cite a single method that 
belongs to the modern school of the better sort, — the laboratory 
method, so called, of learning by doing. 

Nothing can make so deep an impression upon you in school as what 
you do with eyes, ears, hands, and mind working together. Things 
are branded into the mind so as to stay. Now if the things that get 
fixed in this way are well-selected things, if they are the great i-oot 
ideas of the subjects to study, they become centres of git)wth, — 
stout mental pegs, as it were, on which you can 8cai*cely help hanging* 
what belongs there, and by which it is easy to hold what is hung tliere. 
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Now the laboratoiy method, the work method, is nature's own way 
of fixing ideas. You swim, you skate, you play base-ball, you dance, 
vou ride bicvcles, bv laboratory methods. So far as the children in the 
schools handle specimens, perforin experiments, make observations, 
sketch what they see, arrive at some results themselves, their methods 
are those of the laboratory. 

The best Massachusetts high schools to-day are far ahead of the col- 
leges of fifty years ago, or even of thirty years ago, in their facilities 
for individual laboi*atory work. For myself, I never tried an experi- 
ment in a college class, or worked with a piece of apparatus there, or 
took a written examination there, or did anything there beyond sitting 
on a plank bench and listening to the professor, standing on my feet to 
be quizzed by him, and going to the blackboard to do examples for him. 

Learning by doing has received its most extended development to- 
day in the high manual training school. The manual training school 
of my boyhood was the family wood pile and sawhorse ; and as for the 
instruction, — that was characterized chieflv bv a (certain insatiable 
demand for kindling wood that I found it hard to keep up with. 

Most of the ideas that we call modern, however, are modern only in 
the sense that modern schools are beginning to reduce them to practice. 
They were the hopes of the last generation and the dreams of earlier 
generations. The laboratory idea — that was advocated by the great 
Comenius nearly three centuries ago. Dr. Leonard Hoar, president of 
Harvard College, advocated it in 1672. It was only three days after 
his installation that he wrote a letter to his friend, Robert Boyle, in 
which he bewailed the <* ruins" — that was his word — into which the 
college had fallen. Among the measures to <• resuscitate " the college, 
Dr. Hoar proposed *< a large well-sheltered garden and orchard for stu- 
dents addicted to planting,-' — the germ, you see, of the modern agri- 
cultui*al college. Secondly, *< an ergasterium for mechanick fancies;" 
the word is a rich one and worth spelling, — e-r-g-a-s-t-e-r-i-u-m. com- 
ing from the Greek through the Latin, and meaning a workshoj), — the 
first New England hint, so far as I know, of the modern manual train- 
ing school. And tliirdly, ** a laboratory chemical for those philosophers 
that by their senses would cultivate their understandings, for,'' said the 
practical president, <^ readings or notions only are husky provender,'- — 
the first New England suggestion of the modern scientific laboratory. 

It was of no use. Dr. Hoar was two hundred vears ahead of the 
college and his times. It has been left for the HaiTard of to-day, the 
Harvard of the city of Cambridge and not of the town, to rise to this 
early conception of the laboratory idea. It is an idea that belongs to 
the lower schools as to the higher, — to all education, not to sections of 
it here and there. The schools of fifty years ago knew veiy little 
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about the idea. ThoRe that considered it at all doubtless regarded it as 
visionary and impracticable. How often it happens in this world when 
people shake their heads and say things cannot be done, that they ai-e 
speedily thereafter confronted by the things themselves actually and 
provokingly completed and in operation! 

Of course, the laboratory idea is something more than a mei*e idea. 
It isn't simply bustling about with things. It needs good objective 
points* and right guidance. Particularly does it need instructors who 
can see the great superstructure at whose foundations the student is 
working, — the glorious end from the humble beginning. And the 
transcendent merit of the method to him who uses it anght is that it 
gives him a real practical working ginp of what otherwise is likely to 
be misty, uncertain, and next to profitless. 

I was at the great electrical exhibit in New York citv recently. I 
heard the roar of Niagara there as it was brought over the wii*es from 
the falls five hundred miles away. I was present at the sending of 
that famous dispatch by Chauncey M. Depew from the north gallery 
to the south gallery of the exhibition hall, a distance of 28,600 miles; 
the dispatch traveling to the Pacific coast, thence back across the conti- 
nent, under the Atlantic to London, to Malta, to Bombay, to Shanghai, 
to Tokio in Japan, then returning by the same route; the discharge 
of a cannon announcing its departure from the one gallery, a second 
discharge fifty minutes later its arrival at the other, and a huge map of 
the world, with red lines for the wires and incandescent lamps for the 
stations, showing the marvelous pathway to tlie audience. 

I saw no end there of ingenious uses of electricity. Talk of Alad- 
din's lamp, — it is a poor little candle in the presence of this brilliant 
force. To the uninitiated a great electrical exhibit is an uncanny maze 
of marvels, while Edison, Tesla, and the rest ai-e veritable wizards 
whom the lightnings obey. And yet with a few elementary principles 
such as any Cambridge high school pupil can fix for himself in school 
laboratory practice one can unlock the mysteries of the New York ex- 
hibit, barring always the inner mystery of electricity itself, and get a 
new view of that unity in variety which marks the handiwork of man 
as well as the higher handiwork of nature. 

No one can compare the schools of fifty years ago with those of to- 
day without noting the progress that has been made in discipline. This 
is a subject that concerns you pretty closely, my young friends. The 
success or the failure of modern ideas of discipline turns on your I'e- 
sponse to those ideas. The relations of teachers and pupils fifty years 
ago were more frequently strained relations than those of to-day, — 
more like those of wai-fare than those of peac^. Disciplining a school 
then was reducing it to subjection and holding it there. It meant 
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externa] authority, physical proweeis, ability to handle the stiinlie^t 
rebel in school, the relentless use of the birch. 

As manv as three hundred or four hundred schools a voar useil to 
be closed in this State fifty of sixty years ago because of the insul>ordi- 
nation of the pupils or the incompetency of the teachei*s. AH that has 
come to an end. I do not mean, teachei^, that that millennial time 
has come in which the trials of governing have ceased, but only this, — 
that you are meeting tliese tiials more sensibly and moi*e suinn^Sv^fully 
than tliey were met years ago in the town of Cambridgt^ Tlieiv aw 
frail women among you ruling great boys in a superb way by shiH»r 
force of personality and tact, — boys who under the harsh discipline of 
tlie old-time masters would have turned half of theui out of dooi*s. 

The aim of the schools of to-day, so far as discipllue is concerntHl, is 
to train you, my young friends, to intelligent self-contivl, and to an 
intelligent regard, as well, for the rights and welfare of others: in 
time vou must be intrusted to vour own conti*oK The safe transition 
from the one control to the other should be effected before your schiHiling 
is over. It is precisely tlie transfer that good citizenship retpiires. 

Whether, my young friends, you are better scholars than the boye 
and girls of Cambridge town, or more self-reliant, or bettei'-manueitMl, 
or more manly or womanly than they, I hanlly dare to discuss. If I 
say you are not, the sui-\'iving boys and girls of Cambridge* town will 
rush to the defense of their children and children's children. If I say 
you are, these same boys and girls of Cambridge town will rise in 
defense of themselves. The ground, you see, craves wary walking. 
It might be prudent to postpone such (pieries until ll)4r). 

Edward Everett asked one of these pertinent <piestio«s about Cam- 
bridge schoolboys nearly tifty years ago. He was once in company 
with Dr. Woo<h5, president of Bowdoin College, and approaching a 
certain schoolhouse of the town. Suddcnlv thcv were greeted, not 
with bows, as would befit the coming of two of New Kngland's most 
accomplished gentlemen, but with a volley of snowballs. »• Has the age of 
boy chivalry," incpiired Everett, alluding to this incident in hisCanibrid^t^ 
high school address, — »• has the age of boy chivalry passed away? " 

There was a boy chivalry once that thrilled all Europe, — that of the 
children's crusade seven centuries ago. Think of fiftv thousand bovs 
setting out unarmed to rescue Palestine from the infidel, to plant the 
cross for the crescent on the battlements of »IerusaleniI It was a wild 
scheme, and it came to a dreadful end. The boys would have been 
really better off snowballing college presidents. Hut it meant some 
precious tilings after all. There was the stirring of young hearts; 
there was the power of young ideals; there was the spirit of young 
sacrifice. What a young chivalry for Cambridge to be proud of this 
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fiftieth year — how it would delight the shades of Woods and Everett 
— if to the fen'or, the aspiration, the sacrifice of young crusaders, the 
boys and girls of Cambridge should add the golden crown of wisdom ! 

I have a pretty strong conviction — I am going to express it, come 
what will — that you are a little better off in eveiy way than the boys 
and girls of 1846, because of the improvements I have mentioned. If 
you are not, you have sometiiing to answer for. And I express this 
conviction in spite of the fact that your parents and teachers are very 
prone to hold up before you the supenor examples of their own won- 
derful youth. I regret to say that this is an old illusion; it was shown 
up in Ecclesiastes away back in Bible times, for even then the people 
were wont to claim tliat the former days were better than their own; 
and I suppose that fifty years hence you yourselves, as parents and 
teachers, will be innocently telling the same deceptive story to the 
boys and girls of that time. 

Let me express the wish, my young fnends, that you will all happily 
meet here again in 1946. You will excuse me if I do not come too. 

For a closing sentiment, let me give you ** The Cambridge Idea.-' 
You will find it defined in the Cambridge Book of 1896. It comes 
from the wisdom and heart of one ^ who has preved himself an ideal 
citizen and whom the citizens of Cambridge, without distinction of 
party or creed, assembled last evening to honor. Get hold of that idea, 
my young friends. Let it lift you to that higher citizenship which is 
the sole hope of our country. Remember this: there is not a civic 
virtue — I care not what it is — that may not have its noble and exact- 
ing counterpart in the schools. 

Muuicipal progrcssiveness, integrity, purity, reverence for law, 
what^ever else adorns municipal life, — what are all these but expres- 
sions in a wider field of the same virtues that underlie respect for 
school authority and institutions, that are embodied in school integrity 
and honor, that blossom forth in a love for order, cleanliness, and beauty 
in all school conditions, that incite to the highest and best in school 
attainments? 

While our elders stand for the virtues and gi*aces of citizenship in 
municipal life, let us stand for the virtues and graces of citizenship in 
the life of our beloved schools. 

These exercises in Sanders Theatre closed a day of special inter- 
est to the schools, and one that will be remembered by hundreds 
of men and women when, fifty years hence, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the city's organization shall be celebrated. 



1 Kev. David N. Beach, D.D., recently called to the Plymouth Church, Minueapolis. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHEE^. 

The books here given have been added to the Cambridge Pub- 
lic Library since the issue of the printed catalogue, lliis list was 
prepared by Mr. William L. R. Gifford, the librarian. 



Acland aud Smith. Studies in secondary education . . 373- AcG 

Arnold. Way marks for teachers 372-Ar6 

Baldwin. Mental development in the child and the race . 150-B11)1 
Ballard. Three kingdoms : handbook of the Agassiz asso- 
ciation r)07-B21 

Bates. Talks on writing English 808-B31 

Bettany. Animal life ; introduction to zoology . . . 590-B46 

Blakiston. The teacher: hints on school management . 371-B58 

Blow. Symbolic education 372.2-Be2 

Brooks. Normal methods of teaching 371.3-B79 

Brooks. Century book for young Americans . . 342.73-B791 
Brooks. Century book of famous Americans . . . 917.3-B79 
Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American his- 
tory 973-C361 

Comenius. The great didactic 370-C73 

Compayre. Abelard and the origin and early history of 

universities ... - 378-C73 

Compayre. Elements of psychology 150-C73 

Compayre. llistx)ry of i>edagogy 370.9-(73 

Compayre. Lectures on pedagogy 371-C73 

Creevey. Recreations in botany ."iSO-CSG 

Currle. Principles and practice of common-school educa- 
tion 370-C93 

Currie. Principles and practice of early and infant school 

education 372-C93 

Dana. How^ to know the wild flowers. Revised ed. . . 5S0-D191 

Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals . . 370.9-D28 

Davidson. Education of the Greek people .... 370.9-D281 

Education : an international magazine. Vol. 4. . . . 370.5-Ed8 

Educational review. Vols, a-date 370.5-Ed81 

Eggleston. How to educate yourself 374-Eg3 

Fletcher. Sonnenscheiu's cyclopaedia of education . . 370.3-F({3 

Froebel. Education of man 371.4-F92 

Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries of Froebel's Mother 

play 372.2-F921 
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Froebel. Pedagogics of the kindergarten . 
Froebel. Songs and music of Froebel's Mother play 
Frye. The >child and nature: geography teaching with 

sand modelling 

Gree. Short studies in nature knowledge : physiography 
Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners . 

Hailman. Kindergarten culture 

Hailman. Twelve lectures on the history of pedagogy 
Harrison. Study of child-nature .... 

Hart. Studies in American education 
Hart. Handbook of English composition . 
Herbart. A B C of sense-perception 
Hildreth. Clay modeling in the school-room 

Hill. Foundations of rhetoric 

Hill. Principles of rhetoric 

Hinsdale. How to study and teach history 
Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts 

Holman. Education 

Hopkins. Handbook of the earth: natural methods in 

geography 

Hughes. Mistakes in teaching 

Huxley. Science and educuiiou 

Jameson. History of historical writing in America . 

Kay. Education and educators 

Keltic. Applied geography 

King. Methods and aids in geography 

King. Picturesque geographical readers. 2 v. 

Kriege. The child : its nature and relations 

Landou. School management 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian education 

Locke. Some thoughts concerning education 

Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero tales from American history 

Marenholtz-Bttlow. The child and child-nature 

Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school system 

Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 

Massachusetts. Manual training commission. Report 

Mathews. Familiar flowers of Held and garden 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general geography 

Munroe. The educational ideal . 

Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2 v. 

Xewell. A reader in botanv. 2 v. 

Newkirk, Rhymes of the states 

Page. Theory and practice of teaching 

Painter. History of education 

Parker. How to study geography' 

Parker. Xotes of talks on teachins: 

Parker. Talks on pedagogics 




372.2-F92 
372.2-F9211 

910.7-F94 

551.4-G27 

372.2-G86 

372.2-H12 

370.9-H12 

372.2-H24 

370.4-H-25 

808-n26 

37L4-H41 

372-H54 

808-H551 

808-H56 

907-H59 

407-H69 

370-a73 

910.7-H77 

371-H87 

370.4-H98 

973-J'23 

370-K18 

910-K29 

910.7-K58 

910.7-K581 

372.2-K89 

370-L23 

370.9-L37 

370-L79 

973-L82 

372.2-M33 

379-M36 

379-M38 

371.4-M38 

580-M42 

910.7-M59 

370.9-M92 

580-N44 

580-N441 

917.3-X46 

371-P14 

370.9-P16 

910.7-P22 

371-P221 

371-P22 
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Patrick. Elements of pedagogics .... 

Payne. Science and art of education .... 
Payne. Contributions to the science of education . . 
Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date .... 

Pratt. Fairyland of flowers 

Prince. Courses and methods 

Prince. Methods of instruction and organization of the 

schools of Grermany 

Putnam. Manual of pedagogics 

Quick. Essays on educational reformers 

Rice. Public-school system of the United States 

Riggs (Wlggin). Children's rights .... 

Riggs (Wiggin). The kindergarten .... 

Riggs and Smith. Froebers gifts .... 

Riggs and Smith. FroebeFs occupations 

Riggs and Smith. Kindergarten principles and practice 

Ritter. Comparative geography 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English .... 
Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system . . 
Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education 
Ross. School system of Ontario (Canada) . 
Scherren. Popular history of animals for young people 
School and college. R. G. Huling, ed. Vol. 1. (Complete) 

School Review. Vols. 1-date 

Sully. Outlines of psychology 

Sully. Studies of childhood 

Swett. Methods of teaching 

Tarr. Elementary physical geography 

Tate. Philosophy of education 

Tracy. Psychology of childhood .... 
United States. Bureau of education. Reports . 
Walker. Varied occupations in string work 
Walker. Varied occupations in weaving 
West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian schools . 

White. Elements of pedagogy 

White. School management 

Wilder. Study of history by the laboratory method 

England 

Wright. Children's stories of American progress 
Wright. Children's stories in American literature, 1660- 

1860 

Wright. Children's stories in American literature, 1861— 

1896 



371-P27 

370.4-P29 

370.4-P291 

370.5-P34 

58a-P88 

371.3-P03 

371-P93 

371-P98 

370.9-Q4 

379-R36 

372.2-R44 

372.2-R441 

372.2-R4411 

372.2-R4412 

372.2-R4418 

661.4-R51 

807-R64 

371-R72 

370.1-R72 

379-R73 

590-Sch2 

370.6-Sch6 

370.5--Sch61 

150-Su51 

150-Su62 

371-Sw4 

651.4-T17 

370.1-T18 

150-^167 

379--Un3 

372.2-W161 

372.2- W15 

370.9-W62 

371-W68 

371.6-W58 

942-W64 
973-W93 

810.9-W93 

810.9-W931 
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SEALS OF THE STATE, CITY, AND HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

Teach the inscription and motto on the State seal, the City 
seal, and the seal of Harvard College. 

Official descrlptlan of the SUte seal. The great seat of the Com- 
mooweaJth shall be circular in form, 
and shall bear upoo its face a represea- 
tatioQ of the anna of the Comnioa- 
wealth, with an inscriptioD round about 
such repreaentatioD, coneisting of the 
words "SIGILLUM BEII'UBLIC^ 
MASSACHUSETTENSIS ; " but the 
colors of such arms shall not be an 
essential part of sud seal, and an 
impression from an engraved seal 
according to said deeigD, on any com- 
mission, paper,ordocumeQt of any kind, 
Bhitll be valid to all intents and purposes, whether such colors, or the 
rcpresentatisD^ aiich eolors by the customary heraldic lines or marks, 
be cniplay^iltft" hot. 

The arms of the Com in on wealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 
— the field or surface is blue, and thereon 

an Indian dressed in hia shirt and moc- 
casins, holding in his right hand a bow, 
in bis left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold; and in the upper cor- 
ner above his right arm a silver star with 
five points. The crest shall be a wreath 
of blue and gold, whereon is a right 
arm bent at the elbow, and clothed and 
ruffled, the hand grasping a broadsword, 
all of gold. The motto shall be 
'• ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB 
L1BERT.\TE QUIETEM." 

I.vsciiiiTiov (translated): Seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Motto (translated): With the sword she seeks calm peace under 
liberty; or, With the swurd she seeks peaceful quiet with freedom; or, 
U'ith the Hword she seeks the tranquil peace of freedom. 
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OfflclHl description of tbe CKy Mai. 

device of tbe seui of the city, to wit: 
Id the centre thereof a shield bearing; 
apon it a view, on the right the 
towere of Gora hall, and on the left 
the Waahington elm; under the shield 
the inscription eliall he, 

"CANTABRIGIA CONDITA A. D. 1630: 
CrVIOO REGIMISE DONATA A. D. 18M, 



Tlic following pjiall be llie 




Arounil Ihe seal, iis rlx' .-ily iii.rtl... .-Imll ]»• llir wonls, 

■•LITERIS AXTKiVIS XOVIS IXSTITVIIS DECOHA." 

1\"SCKIPTI()S (Iranslnled) ; < 'limb rid ^i' fimnili'il A. II. l(i;',tl. 
adiy A. D- 1846. 

MOTTfi (IranBlaleil) : Ailom^cl wllli iiTui.'iii Ii>tl.-is iuul ii.'iv 



Arms Gules; three open 



Official description of theCollCKe seal, 

books Argent, edges covers und clasps 
Or; on tbe books the lellLTs VE Rl TAS 
Sable. The seal conlains a shield wiih 
the arms placed on a circular fiolil 
Or, on which the words CIIIUSTO 
ET ECCLESIAE Azure; and around 
the words SIGILLVM ACADEMiAE 
HARVARDIANAE IN NOV ANG. 



Inscription (translated): Seal of Harvard Collcgu in Xuw Eugland. 
Motto (translated): Truth. To Christ and Iho Church. 
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First Floor Plan 

v^A.N\BRiDGE Latin Scmool 
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i>LCOND FUjOK P1,\N 

Cambridge Latin Scncxx. 
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TniFp Floor. Pl\n 

Cambridge. latin School 

nARTVvtLL Rjcn\RI»ON asd DWVtR 
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CA.VVBRIDGE Latin School 

riARTWIll RirriARDSON AND DRfVCR 

• Boston Mass • 
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